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Deaf-blind  beginners  return  to  Ol- 
iver Cottage  with  their  Child  Care 
Workers  after  an  early  winter 
snowfall. 
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This  handsome  bronze  bust  of  our 
first  director  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe  was  recently  presented  to 
the  school  by  his  granddaughter 
Mrs.  Laura  Elizabeth  Wiggins.  The 
bust   is   the   work   of   Adio   di    Bic- 


The  Whole  Child  Needs  the  Whole  Adult 


by  Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Director 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 


EDUCATORS  often  speak  about  the 
necessity  for  dealing  with  "the 
whole"  child.  Even  in  the  days 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  it  was  rec- 
ognized that  intellect  did  not  oper- 
ate in  a  vacuum.  They  saw  that  it 
was  dependent  on  good  health,  and 
Juvenal  declared  that  "Your  prayer 
must  be  that  you  may  have  a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body".  Today  we 
carry  the  hope  further.  We  seek  for 
every  child  not  only  a  good  mind 
in  a  good  body,  but  a  good  adjust- 
ment to  his  social  environment,  a 
happy  control  of  his  emotions,  a 
curiosity  about  life,  an  ability  to 
communicate  his  feelings  as  well  as 
his  thoughts,  and  an  ability  to  give 
himself  generously.  These  are  the 
basic  ingredients  of  the  whole  per- 
son; the  minimum  requirements 
for  happy  living. 

These  attributes  may  be  inherent 
in  every  boy  and  girl,  but  education 
is  needed  to  bring  them  to  fruition. 
Home  and  school  share  the  re- 
sponsibility of  accomplishing  this. 
Teachers,  child  care  workers,  guid- 
ance counselors,  nurses,  social 
workers,  and  all  others  who  have 
direct  contact  with  our  children 
need  all  these  qualities  themselves 
and  an  aptitude  for  conmiunicating 
them  to  their  pupils. 

The  responsibility  for  staffing  a 
school  with  whole  men  and  women 
lies  both  with  the  administration 
and  with  those  engaged  in  training 
teachers  and  child  care  workers. 

The  program  for  training  teach- 
ers of  the  blind  and  teachers  of  the 
deaf-blind    at   Perkins   is   provided 


with  the  assistance  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  at  Boston  Col- 
lege, and  includes  a  varied  offering 
of  well  planned  lecture  courses. 
These  are  the  foundation  stones  on 
which  our  training  program  is  built. 
Each  year  sees  changes  in  course 
offerings  and  content  to  keep 
abreast  of  modern  educational 
thinking  and  to  meet  the  needs  of 
an  ever-changing  student  popula- 
tion. 

To  teacher-training,  Perkins  has 
recently  added  a  well  organized 
course  for  child  care  workers,  who 
include  houseparents  and  the  at- 
tendants needed  by  our  younger 
deaf-blind  pupils,  and  occasionally 
by  a  blind  child  with  some  other 
handicap  than  deafness. 

The  unique  feature  of  our  pro- 
gram is  that  all  who  participate 
are  constantly  experiencing  life 
with  blind  and  deaf-blind  children, 
including,  of  course,  classroom  ob- 
servation and  practice  teaching 
which  are  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  teaching  skills.  This,  how- 
ever, is  secondary  to  the  greater  op- 
portunity provided  of  living  with 
children  outside  the  classroom 
structure. 

OUR  children  number  about  three 
hundred  and  range  in  age  from 
kindergarten  through  high  school. 
The  range  in  amount  of  vision  runs 
from  zero  to  the  legal  limits  of 
blindness.  With  the  deaf-blind,  the 
range  of  both  vision  and  hearing  is 
considerable.  The  range  in  intel- 
lectual ability  is  also  very  great,  as 


also  is  that  of  emotional  adjust- 
ment. This  rich  source  of  material 
can  be  a  gold  mine  to  any  adult 
who  aspires  to  an  understanding  of 
the  effects  of  visual  and  auditory 
handicaps  on  children. 

The  acquisition  of  this  under- 
standing is  made  all  the  easier 
through  the  presence  of  a  large 
faculty  of  teachers,  counselors  and 
child  care  workers  who  collectively 
possess  more  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject than  can  be  found  in  any  re- 
search library,  however  well  sup- 
plied, including  our  own  blindiana 
collection. 

In  this  learning  situation,  it  is  the 
blind  children  who  are  the  teachers. 
Whether  a  child  is  verbally  artic- 
ulate or  not,  and  most  of  them  are 
not,  the  child's  behavior  is  the 
source  of  all  our  understanding. 
Psychology  can  interpret  behavior 
and  pedagogy  can  influence  it  to 
some  degree,  but  the  child's  be- 
havior is  life  itself,  and  teaching 
and  learning  without  understanding 
life  can  reward  neither  teacher  nor 
child. 


are  poles  apart.  All  have  their  les- 
sons to  give  us  daily. 

All  this  wealth  of  source  mate- 
rial is  wasted  if  the  teacher-to-be 
lacks  curiosity  and  concern.  Both 
are  needed,  and  when  combined 
with  a  healthy  attitude  to  life,  the 
results  are  predictably  excellent. 
The  "whole"  child  relating  to  the 
"whole"  adult  is  the  combination 
which  overcomes  obstacles. 

Since  very  few  pupils  are  Helen 
Kellers,  and  also  since  few  teachers 
are  Annie  Sullivans,  this  combina- 
tion rarely  occurs  spontaneously 
and  naturadly.  It  needs  planned  pro- 
grams and  a  suitable  setting,  and  a 
conscious  commitment  to  the  train- 
ees wholeness  to  bring  it  about. 


The  Perkins  Story 

Second  Edition" 


IN  the  nine  months  which  separate 
any  September  from  the  follow- 
ing June,  multitudes  of  happenings 
take  place  both  in  classrooms  and 
on  the  playground,  and  in  our 
twelve  student  cottages.  Children 
are  experiencing  new  things  daily 
as  they  grow,  and  as  friendships 
wax  or  wane.  They  relate  daily  to 
adults  in  changing  patterns,  with 
results  both  predictable  and  un- 
expected. The  child  at  breakfast  is 
not  the  same  as  the  child  at  bed- 
time, and  the  child  on  Monday 
morning  differs  greatly  from  the 
same  child  on  Friday  afternoon. 
The  child  with  a  happy  family  and 
the  child  from  a  broken  home  are 
almost  of  different  species.  The 
child  who  is  failing  but  wants  to 
succeed  and  the  child  who  is  suc- 
ceeding and  taking  it  for  granted 


THE  text  of  the  second  edition  of 
the  film.  The  Perkins  Story,  is 
nearing  completion.  Since  the  first 
edition  was  made  in  1956,  an  un- 
believably large  number  of  changes 
have  taken  place  in  our  program 
and  in  our  attitudes  towards  the 
solution  of  problems.  The  new  film 
which  will  supplement  rather  than 
replace  the  original  film,  which  is 
still  in  very  great  demand,  should 
be  ready  for  circulation  in  the  fall 
of  1971. 

Currently  about  three  hundred 
copies  of  our  films,  The  Perkins 
Story,  Children  of  the  Silent  Night 
and  The  Legacy  of  Anne  Sullivan, 
are  in  constant  demand,  not  only 
throughout  the  United  States  but 
overseas.  There  is  rarely  a  week  in 
which  at  least  one  of  these  films 
does  not  appear  on  television  some- 
where in  America. 


Newsletter  on  the  Deaf-Blind 


FOR  the  past  several  years,  Per- 
kins School  for  the  Blind  and 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
in  Brooklyn,  New  York  have 
jointly  published  a  Newsletter  un- 
der the  title  of  The  Anne  Sullivan 
Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind. 

This  Newsletter  has  been  pre- 
pared and  circulated  by  Mr.  Robert 
M.  Campbell,  Public  Relations 
Consultant  for  Perkins  and  of 
Campbell  Films  in  Saxtons  River, 
Vermont. 

With  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind 
Youth  and  Adults,  and  the  accept- 
ance of  responsibility  by  Perkins 
for  coordinating  the  New  England 
Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Children,  it 


seemed  wise  to  our  two  organiza- 
tions to  issue  separate  Newsletters. 
Mr.  Campbell  will  continue  to 
circulate  The  Newsletter  as  a  serv- 
ice of  Perkins  through  the  field. 
Federal  Funds  do  not  seem  to  be 
available  for  circulating  informa- 
tion about  the  deaf-blind  and  serv- 
ices available  to  them  on  a  national 
level.  Included  in  this  program  are 
the  issuance  of  radio  spots,  drawing 
attention  to  the  fact  that  deaf-blind 
children  can  be  educated  and  list- 
ing sources  of  information  about 
agencies  who  work  with  these  chil- 
dren. Radio  stations  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  have  welcomed 
these  spots  and  report  a  widespread 
interest  in  them. 


New  lighting  fixtures  in  Allen  Chapel  throw  light  on  the 
ceiling  and  the  pews  and  enable  our  partially  seeing  pupils 
to  read  large  type  music. 


Course  on  Learning  Disabilities 


by  Benjamin  F.  Smith, 
Assistant  Director  at  Perkins 


DURING  recent  years,  as  reported 
in  an  earlier  Lantern,  Perkins 
has  developed  a  program  for  the 
education  of  low-vision  children 
with  learning  disabilities  due  to 
minimal  brain  dysfunction.  Many 
of  the  partially  sighted  children  who 
currently  form  a  majority  of  the 
Lower  School  population  show  spe- 
cific learning  disabilities.  Further- 
more, for  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  these  students  have  been 
moving  in  increasing  numbers  to 
the  Upper  School. 

Perkins  has  faced  a  problem  in 
preparing  teachers  to  work  with 
these  children.  A  few  years  ago, 
we  sent  eager  teachers  to  attend 
courses  and  seminars  with  positive 
results.  However,  as  the  numbers 
of  children  with  these  special  learn- 
ing problems  increased,  and  as 
trained  teachers  dropped  out  due 
to  normal  turnover  of  staff,  this 
form  of  preparation  proved  inade- 
quate. 


This  year,  with  the  assistance  of 
funds  from  federally  sponsored 
Title  I,  we  have  engaged  the  part- 
time  services  of  a  specialist  in  the 
field  of  learning  disability  who  is 
bringing  a  training  program  to  our 
teachers  who  require  it. 

This  expert  is  Mrs.  Marjorie 
Lipkin  who  teaches  at  Lesley  Col- 
lege, coordinates  the  Winchester, 
Massachusetts  Learning  Disability 
Program,  and  does  tutoring,  testing, 
and  diagnostic  work  for  the  Town 
of  Belmont,  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  Lipkin  is  presenting  a  series 
of  twelve  one  and  one-half  hour 
lectures  in  the  field  of  learning  dis- 
abilities. Included  in  her  program  is 
the  study  and  application  of  tests 
that  can  be  used  with  the  children 
to  help  evaluate  their  educational 
problems.  She  also  gives  several 
hours  a  week  to  counseling  our 
teachers  concerning  the  application 
of  methods  and  materials  for  indi- 
vidual pupils. 


Evaluation  Program  for  the  Deaf -Blind 

VlT'iTH  the  Northeast  Building  in  full  use,  Sunday  afternoons 
^^  since  September  have  seen  the  arrival  of  three  or  four  fam- 
ilies with  their  deaf-blind  children  and  with  local  social  workers, 
coming  for  a  four-  or  five-day  evaluation  program. 

There  are  still  some  unfilled  spots  in  this  year's  schedule. 
Parents  can  be  advised  that  there  is  no  charge  for  this  service 
and  that  funds  are  available  for  the  transportation  of  themselves 
and  their  local  social  worker  to  Perkins  and  return.  Applications 
from  parents  should  be  received  as  promptly  as  possible. 


Perkins  Hosts  Three  January  Meetings 


IN  January  1971,  as  this  issue  of 
The  Lantern  goes  to  press,  Per- 
kins will  be  host  to  three  important 
gatherings : 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
WORKSHOP 

On  January  9th,  Physical  Edu- 
cators from  Massachusetts  Pub- 
lic Schools  who  have  blind  chil- 
dren in  their  classes  will  meet 
with  four  of  our  faculty  to  dis- 
cuss ways  of  providing  these 
children  with  maximum  services. 

This  Workshop  was  suggested 
by  Mr.  John  Stager  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  organized  by  Mr.  Ben 
Smith,  Assistant  Director  of  Per- 
kins. 

Participating  in  the  program 
also  are  Mr.  Claude  Ellis,  Prin- 
cipal and  Director  of  Athletics, 
Mr.  William  Reagan,  Mr.  Mi- 
chael Cataruzolo  and  Miss  Carol 
Enis,  Physical  Education  teach- 
ers. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MATE- 
RIALS WORKSHOP 

On  January  14th,  Perkins  will 
be  host  to  six  State  Directors  of 


Instructional  Material  Centers  in 
New  England. 

A  major  purpose  of  the  meet- 
ing is  to  assist  Perkins  to  deline- 
ate the  function  of  its  newly  es- 
tablished Instructional  Material 
Center.  Heading  this  Perkins 
Project  are  Mr.  Lev/is  Huffman, 
formerly  instructor  of  the  Deaf- 
Blind  at  Perkins  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Kerr  who  recently  retired  as  As- 
sistant Principal  of  Overbrook 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Philadel- 
phia. 

NATIONAL  WORKSHOP  ON 
THE  DEAF-BLIND 

Invitations  have  been  issued  to 
Educators  of  deaf-blind  children 
throughout  the  United  States  to 
attend  a  Workshop  on  deaf -blind 
children  on  January  25th  and 
26th.  For  the  past  year  or  so, 
Perkins  has  been  receiving  re- 
quests for  a  meeting  of  this  kind 
which  will  enable  educators  to 
see  our  present  program  in  ac- 
tion. With  the  new  North  Build- 
ing virtually  completed,  ample 
facilities  for  workshops  involving 
up  to  200  persons  are  available. 


Basic  Course  in  Manual  Communication  at  Perkins 


THE  Staff  at  Perkins  now  have  the 
opportunity  to  learn  the  Ameri- 
can One  Hand  Manual  Alphabet 
(Fingerspelling)  and  the  Language 
of  Signs  (Signing).  A  basic  course 
in  these  skills  meets  weekly.  The 
teacher  is  Clifford  A.  Lawrence, 
Director,  Deafness  Resources  Insti- 
tute. Mr.  Lawrence  taught  in  the 
Perkins  Deaf-Blind  Department 
from  1959  to  1963.  Students  in  the 
Perkins  class  will  complete  a  total 
of  40  hours  of  instruction. 

Perkins  can  take  pride  in  being 
one  of  the  first  schools  to  provide 


its  staff  with  a  formal  course  in 
manual  communication.  Previously 
students  and  staff  learned  finger- 
spelling  surreptitiously  and  incor- 
recdy.  Practically  no  knowledge 
of  the  Language  of  Signs  was  avail- 
able to  them.  The  current  course  is 
designed  to  correct  this  situation 
and  familiarize  the  staff  with  the 
theory  and  mechanics  of  the  method 
of  communication  used  by  most 
deaf  adults,  exclusively  or  in  com- 
bination with  speech  and  speech- 
reading. 
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Editorial 


Volunteers  at  Perkins 


NOBODY  can  remember  when  the  first  person  volunteered  to  work  with 
the  pupils  at  Perkins.  We  know  that  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  in 
Boston  Society  gave  freely  of  their  time  and  talents  to  raise  money  for 
the  infant  school  as  early  as  its  first  year  of  service.  But  working  with  the 
children  themselves  is  something  else  indeed. 

Nowadays  volunteers  offer  themselves  in  satisfyingly  large  numbers. 
They  come  in  all  weathers  to  read  assignments  to  our  older  children  in 
the  evenings.  They  work  with  our  teachers  in  the  gyms  and  the  pool.  They 
are  found  on  the  playgrounds  after  school  hours.  They  give  instruction 
in  such  things  as  sailing,  synchronized  swimming,  advanced  roller  skating 
and  skiing.  And  many  other  things. 

Even  with  one  of  the  largest  faculties  for  a  school  our  size  to  be  found 
anywhere,  there  is  always  something  else  extra  a  child  needs.  Here  the 
volunteers  fill  gaps  that  otherwise  would  almost  certainly  remain  unfilled. 
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And  then,  too,  volunteers  are  nearly  always  exceptionally  nice  people 
to  know.  A  most  encouraging  development  recently  has  been  the  increased 
numbers  of  young  men  and  women,  many  of  them  still  in  college,  who 
offer  their  services.  This  indeed  is  an  involvement  that  enriches  both 
parties  in  the  transaction. 

Volunteers  tell  us  they  find  great  satisfaction  in  their  association  with 
our  girls  and  boys.  On  behalf  of  our  pupils,  may  I  offer  sincere  thanks  to 
the  Volunteers. 


{^^jLKJUfKy^^iA^^^ 


Edw^ard  J.  Waterhouse,  Director 


Mr.  John  Goss,  Coordinator  of 
Volunteer  Services,  with  Mrs.  John 
Ryan  a  Watertown  housewife  who 
is  one  of  our  most  active  volun- 
teers. 


A  college  student  volunteer  work- 
ing with  boys  and  girls  in  the 
large  upper  school  gymnasium  at 
the  end  of  afternoon  classes. 


SI  ^^J 


Mrs.  Carolyn  Hogden,  Secretary  to  Mr.  Heisler,  in  her  new  North   Building 
Office. 


THE  NORTH  BUILDING  IN  ACTION 


Mrs.  Gertrude  Stenquist  and  Mr.  Lars  Guldager  lecture  to  the  Child  Care 
Workers  in  the  large  conference  room  in  the  North  Building. 
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I  Mr.  William  T.  Helsler,  Director  of 
Teacher-Training,  with  Mr.  Cavas 
D.  Tamboli,  trainee  from  India. 


Mr.  Heisler  with  Judith  Jacobs  and 
Marc    Katz,    trainees    in    the    Pro- 
i        gram  for  Deaf-Blind. 


1 
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t  Mr.  Edward  Diehl  (right)  ar- 
chitect of  the  North  Building 
is  visited  by  Mr.  James  6. 
Francis  architect  of  the  Over- 
brook  School  for  the  Blind  in 
Philadelphia. 


Mr.  Joseph  Kerr  (left)  and 
Mr.  Lewis  Huffman,  Jr.,  in 
the  Instructional  Materials 
Center  they  are  setting  up 
in  the  North  Building,      i 
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ON  AND  OFF 

THE  CAMPUS 


James  T.  Dossett 

Awarded  Bob 
Cameron  Award 


MR.  James  T.  Dossett  who 
teaches  ham  radio  and  elec- 
tronic theory  as  an  extracurricula 
activity  to  a  number  of  our  blind 
boys  and  girls,  and  to  a  few  who 
are  both  deaf  and  blind,  was  re- 
cently presented  the  Bob  Cameron 
Award  by  the  Chelmsford  Amateur 
Radio  Association. 

The  Award  was  presented  at  a 
banquet  at  the  Princeton  Lounge 
on  December  13th.  On  hand  was 
Mr.  Paul  L.  Bauguss,  Director  of 
Music  at  Perkins,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  Radio  Club  for  a 
large  number  of  years,  with  whom 
Mr.  Dossett  works  very  closely. 


HELEN  KELLER  REMEMBERED 
THE  DEAF-BLIND 

UNDER  the  terms  of  Helen 
Keller's  Will  which  was 
probated  in  Trumbull,  Con- 
necticut last  November,  the 
World  Council  for  the  Wel- 
fare of  the  Blind  received  the 
sum  of  $29,143.00  to  be  used 
to  augment  programs  for  the 
deaf-blind. 


Mrs.  Bevans  Goes  to  Iran 


MRS.  Judith  Bevans,  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Music 
Department  since  September  1963, 
has  gone  with  her  husband  to  Iran 
with  the  Peace  Corps.  Mrs.  Bevans 
will  be  teaching  at  the  Rez  Pahlevi 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Tehran.  She 
is  on  leave  of  absence  for  two 
years. 


Miss  Jeannefte  E.  Stillisano,  Secretary  to 
the  Director  since  1963,  has  been  retitled 
Administrative  Assistant  in  recognition 
of  the  type  of  responsibility  she  carries. 
(Note,  shortly  after  this  change  was 
effected.  Miss  Stillisano  announced  her 
resignation  in  March  1971.  She  plans  to 
marry  Mr.  Robert  F.  Sama  of  Moline, 
Illinois  on  March   13th.) 
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Promotion  for  Mr.  T.  L.  Rogerson 


IN  the  August,  1970  issue  of  The 
Chronicle  (official  organ  of  the 
New  Zealand  Foundation  for  the 
Blind),  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
T,  L.  Rogerson  to  the  Principalship 
of  the  Homai  College  for  the  Blind 
is  announced. 

Mr.  Rogerson  was  a  member  of 
our  program  for  training  teachers 
of  the  deaf-blind  in  1966-67.  On 
his    return    to    New    Zealand,    he 


headed  a  small  Department  for 
Deaf -Blind  Children  at  Homai  Col- 
lege. 

Mr.  Rogerson  succeeds  Mr.  T.  V. 
Thomas,  the  former  Principal  who 
has  accepted  a  position  as  Inspector 
of  Schools  in  the  New  Zealand 
Department  of  Education.  Mr. 
Thomas  spent  several  months  at 
Perkins  a  few  years  ago,  observing 
our  program. 


Miss  Antonelli  in  Concert  of  Italian  Music 


MISS  Maria-Pia  Antonelli,  in- 
structor of  piano  on  the  Per- 
kins faculty,  played  a  series  of  pi- 
ano solos  by  Italian  composers  for 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts 
of  the  Order  of  Sons  of  Italy  in 
America  on  Sunday  evening,  Oc- 


tober 25th  at  the  Isabella  Stewart 
Gardner  Museum  in  Boston. 

Miss  Antonelli  also  accompanied 
Lorraine  Ippolito  DiGregorio,  So- 
prano and  Antonio  Martini,  Tenor 
in  vocal  numbers  of  Italian  com- 
posers. 


The  Director  and  Mrs.  Waterhouse  have  lunch  in  the  Northeast  Building 
with  four  families  who  have  brought  their  deaf-blind  children  for  a  week's 
evaluation.  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Knight,  Housemother  of  the  Cottage  (second 
on  the  left),  speedily  makes  each  group  of  visitors  feel  at  home  with  her. 
Families  come  from  all  over  the  United  States. 
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COMING  EVENTS  AT  PERKINS 

February 

12     Fri. 

Winter  Vacation  begins  at  noon 

21      Sun. 

Pupils  Return 

22      Mon. 

Classes  Resume 

March 

5     Fri. 

j 

Eastern  Athletic  Association  for  the  Blind  Wrestling  Tour- 

6    Sat. 

i 

nament  at  Batavia,  New  York 

15     Mon. 

Perkins   Athletic   Association    Banquet — Bridgman   Cottage 
— 6:00  p.m. 

23  Tues. 

24  Wed. 

1 

Drama  Club  Presentation 

26  Fri. 

27  Sat. 

Music  Festival  at  Batavia,  New  York 

April 

4     Sun. 

Annual  Open  House — 2:30  to  4:30  p.m. 

(Parents  Luncheon  in  the  Cottages — 12:30  p.m.) 

5     Mon. 

Senior  Class  Trip  to  Washington,  D.  C.  begins 

8     Thurs. 

Easter  Recess  Begins  at  Noon 

12     Mon. 

Pupils  Return 

13     Tues. 

Classes  Resume 

19     Mon. 

Industrial  Arts  Week  Begins 

May 
3     Mon. 

Mobility  Week  Begins 

8     Sat. 

Eastern    Athletic    Association    for    the    Blind     Boys    Track 

Tournament  at  Overbrook,  Pennsylvania 

15     Sat. 

Student,  Staff  and  Alumni  Track  Meet — 2:00  p.m. 

18     Tues. 

Annual  Pupils  Fashion  Show — Dwight  Hall — 8:00  p.m. 

19     Wed. 

Girls   Athletic    Association    Banquet   in    Brooks    Cottage — 
6:00  p.m. 

21      Fri. 

Senior  Prom — Dwight  Hall — 8:00  p.m. 

25     Tues. 

Student  Music  Recital — Dwight  Hall — 8:00  p.m. 

31      Mon. 

MEMORIAL  DAY  HOLIDAY 

June 

2     Wed. 

through 

4     Fri. 

Final  Exams 

8     Tues. 

Annual  Picnic  Day  for  Lower  School 
Junior  Class  Fair 

10     Thurs. 

Final  Assembly — Dwight  Hall — 10:30  a.m. 
Summer  Vacation  begins  at  noon 

1 1      Fri. 

GRADUATION  DAY 

Executive  Committee  Meeting — 10:00  a.m. 

Trustees  Meeting — 1  1 :00  a.m. 

Senior  Class  Luncheon — 12:00  noon 

Graduation  Exercises — Dwight  Hall — 1:45  p.m. 

12     Sat. 

Alumni  Day 

September 

8     Wed. 

Classes  Resume 

Children  of  the  Silent  Night 

THE  Annual  Appeal  by  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind  for  its  deaf-blind  children,  which  is 
mailed  each  year  under  the  title  of  "Children  of 
the  Silent  Night",  is  meeting  with  a  very  favorable 
response  exceeding  any  previous  years. 

However,  further  funds  are  still  needed  for  this 
program. 


A  deaf-blind  child  wi+h  her  teacher 
in  the  kitchenette  of  the  North 
Building  where  mid-morning  snacks 
are  available. 
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COVER  PHOTO: 

Three  Perkins  Lifetime  Careerists 
to  Retire.  (Left  to  right)  Miss 
Eleanor  Thayer,  Edward  Jenkins, 
Mrs.  Sina  Waterhouse.  (See  Sto- 
ries on  Page  22) 
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1 39th  Annual  Report 

The  139th  Annual  Report  of  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  cover- 
ing the  school  year  1969-70,  is  now  available  free  of  charge  to  inter- 
ested persons.  Requests  should  be  made  to  Miss  Margaret  McClosky, 
Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Director. 


The  local  Commu- 
nl+y  provides  rich 
experiences,  Perkins 
children  pay  frequent 
visits  to  Fire  Sta- 
tions, Police  Sta- 
tions, other  Schools 
and  Supermarkets. 


Extracurricular  Program  at  Perkins 


THE  extracurricular  program  at 
Perkins  is  extremely  varied. 
Some  idea  of  its  size  may  be  gained 
from  the  fact  that  more  than  250 
reports  of  special  activities  crossed 
the  Director's  desk  between  the 
opening  of  school  last  September 
and  the  preparation  of  this  Lan- 
tern in  mid-April. 

These  might  involve  a  single 
child's  spending  the  evening  at  a 
teacher's  home  and  helping  to  cook 
supper — or  a  group  of  fifty  or  more 
going  to  the  theatre  or  a  concert. 
They  include  wrestling  matches  and 
track  meets,  music  festivals  and 
discussion  groups,  and  many  other 
things. 

Social  Activities 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of 
these  are  the  events  which  involve 
our  girls  and  boys  in  activities  with 
young  people  of  their  own  age. 
We  consider  it  extremely  impor- 
tant that  handicapped  girls  and 
boys  should  meet  their  contempo- 
raries as  often  as  possible,  and  in 


as  many  ways  as  possible — and,  so 
far  as  it  is  possible,  learn  to  do  so 
on  an  equal  footing. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  arrange 
events  with  outsiders,  but  with  per- 
severance it  can  be  done.  Mr.  John 
Goss,  whose  title  is  Recreation  Di- 
rector and  Coordinator  of  Volun- 
teer Services,  provides  our  teen- 
agers with  many  opportunities  to 
dance,  talk,  play  or  compete  with 
seeing  adolescents. 

On  an  Equal  Footing 

Learning  to  mingle  in  this  way 
"on  an  equal  footing"  is  much 
more  difficult.  Much  of  the  Perkins 
program  bears  this  in  mind.  Class- 
room teachers,  houseparents  and 
guidance  personnel  all  work  to- 
gether to  give  our  children  social 
skills  and  a  confidence  in  using 
them.  These  activities  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  practice  what  they 
have  learned. 

Some  preparation  is  also  given 
the  outsiders,  so  that  they  may 
avoid    the    grossest    errors    people 


with  sight  of  all  ages  commonly 
make  when  meeting  blind  people. 
Our  emphasis  with  our  children, 
however,  is  to  help  them  under- 
stand why  seeing  people  do  these 
things,  and  to  learn  how  to  handle 
them  diplomatically  and  casually. 
Obtaining  an  objective  image  of 
oneself  is  essential  to  a  blind  per- 
son's adjustment  in  adulthood  and 
in  these  joint  activities  our  pupils 
learn  to  practice  the  lessons  our 
guidance  counselors  have  been 
seeking  to  impart. 


It  is  not  surprising  that  some  of 
our  most  successful  graduates  have 
told  us  that  the  social  activities  at 
Perkins  were  the  most  important 
parts  of  our  program  for  them. 
Some  years  ago,  a  distinguished 
headmaster  of  a  school  for  blind 
boys  in  England  deplored  the  fact 
that  schools  were  producing  a  high 
class  of  well-educated  misfits.  It 
is  our  hope  at  Perkins  that  this  we 
might  avoid. 

E.J.W. 


Dance  Instruction  at  Perkins 

Purpose:  To  Prepare  Our  Pupils  for  Teen  Age  Dances 

Today. 

When  held:  Nine  Monday  evenings   from  September  to 

November. 

Where  held:  Dwight  Hall  in  the  Howe  Building. 

In  charge:  Mr.  William  Bradford,  a  professional  dance 

instructor  from  South  Hingham,  Mass. 

Twenty  of  our  older  girls  and  boys. 

Eight  boys  and  girls  from  Saint  Jude's,  Wal- 
tham;  three  girls  from  Phillip's  Church,  Wa- 
tertown;  a  large  number  of  students  of  Pro- 
fessor Frank  Robinson's  Freshman  Course, 
"Orientation  to  Recreation"  at  Boston-Bouve 
College. 

All  the  rules  of  etiquette,  introduction,  con- 
versing with  your  partner,  escorting  a  partner 
and  so  forth,  as  well  as  dance  steps. 

Much  pleasure  expressed  by  guests  and  pu- 
pils. Progress  varying  from  excellent  down- 
wards, depending  on  ability  and /or  attitude 
of  student. 


Pupils  participating: 
Guests : 


Course  content: 


Results : 


Staff  member  in 
charge  for  Perkins: 


Mr.  Goss,  assisted  by  Miss  Paisner,  Miss  Ir- 
vin.  Miss  Jones  and  Miss  Barstone  (Teacher 
Trainees) 


LONG-TERM  FAITHFUL  CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THE 
SOCIAL  LIFE  AT  PERKINS 

(Listed  as  they  appear  during  a  normal  school  year) 

The  Lions  Club — ^Weymouth,  Mass. 

The  Junior  Moral  and  Spiritual  Values  Commiffee — Weymouth  High  School. 
The   Club    provides   transportation    and   the   young    people   hold    Saturday 
morning  get-togethers  at  Weymouth  or  Perkins  five  or  six  times  a  year. 

The  Quanopowiff  Sporfs  Car  Club — Wakefield,  Mass. 

The  Wakefield  Elks 

North  Shore  Touring  Car  Association 

The  Quanopowitt  Club  originated  and  continued  for  six  years  an  annual 
Sports  Car  Rally  with  Perkins  students  as  navigators.  In  the  seventh  year 
the  Elks  began  helping  by  providing  an  evening  meal.  In  1970,  the  tenth 
year,  the  North  Shore  Club  took  over  and  are  continuing  the  event. 

C.Y.O.—Most  Precious  Blood  Parish— Hyde  Park,  Mass. 
Girl  Scout  Troops — Watertown  and  Waltham 
Young  Men  from  St.  Jude's  Parish — Waltham,  Mass. 

Boston-Bouye     College — (Recreation     Course     students] — Northeastern     Univ., 
Boston 

Members  from   these   groups  act  as  partners  and   assistant  instructors  for 

the  ten  weekly  sessions  of  dancing  lessons  each  fall. 

Milton  Academy — Milton,  Mass. 

Their  boys  and  girls  entertain  Perkins  students  at  an  annual  dinner  dance 
at  the  Academy.  Then  they  come  to  Perkins  as  dates  for  the  Winter 
Dance  and  Senior  Prom. 

Boston  College  High  School — Dorchester,  Mass. 

These  boys  come  frequently  for  cottage  parties  with  the  Perkins  girls  and 
act  as  escorts  for  the  Winter  Dance  and  Senior  Prom. 

Milton  Yolunteens — Milton,  Mass. 

These  girls  come  to  Perkins  for  parties  with  the  boys  throughout  the  year. 
First  Congregational  Church — Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Both  Senior  and   Junior  High  youth  groups  share  social  events  at  Perkins 

and  in  Wellesley  Hills. 

Cranwell  School — Lenox,  Mass. 

Perkins  and  Cranwell  have  set  up  an  exchange  system  where  about  25 
Perkins  girls  go  to  their  campus  one  Sunday  each  year  and  Cranwell 
boys  come  to  Perkins  for  a  similar  event. 

First  Church — Squantum,  Mass. 

An  annual  party  is  held  for  our  kindergarten  through  third  grade  classes 
there.  Exchange  programs  are  set  up  for  students  at  the  4th,  5th,  6th 
grades  and  Junior  High  levels. 

Leonard  Carmichael  Society — Tufts  University,  Medford,  Mass. 

This  group  sponsors  an  annual  spring  Kids'  Day  on  the  Tufts  campus. 
They  provide  transportation  and  entertainment  for  children  in  grades 
one  through  six.  •  continued  page  6 


Newfon  Yacbf  Club — Newton,  Mass. 

An  annual  Saturday  afternoon  boat  ride  on  the  Charles  River  is  given  for 
the  boys,  followed  by  a  huge  cookout.  1970  was  the  thirteenth  consecutive 
year  and  the  very  first  to  be  rained  out,  but  we're  not  superstitious — the 
14th  year  is  planned! 

[Vaferfown  Yacbf  C/ufc— Watertown,  Mass. 

1971  will  mark  the  20th  year  that  their  members  will  be  taking  all  the 
Perkins  Upper  School  girls  for  an  evening  boat  ride  followed  by  refresh- 
ments in  the  clubhouse. 

For  all  of  these  services,  Perkins  students  are  and  always  will  be  appreciative. 

John  Goss 


Eagle  Scout 

GERARD  Stephen  Doody,  of  Arlington,  Mass.,  passed  his  board  of  re- 
view on  May  24,  1971  and  became  the  first  Eagle  Scout  among 
Perkins  pupils  in  many  years.  The  board  showed  particular  interest  in  a 
sound  pollution  project  Gerard  carried  out  in  Richmond,  Mass.  Gerard 
who  represented  Perkins  this  year  on  Student  Government  Day  at  the 
State  House  impressed  the  board  with  his  interest  in  present  day  political 
problems.  Gerard  is  totally  blind. 


SELECTION  OF  WINTER  SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES 

Friday  &  Saturday, 

January  29th-30th  Perkins  Girls  Scouts  to  Overnight  Camp  in  Waltham. 

Saturday,  January  30th  Nine  Perkins  pupils  join  Youth  Group  at  Grace 
Church,  Newton  in  a  lively  discussion  of  Jesus  Christ 
Superstar. 

Friday,  February  5th  Student  Council   Winter   Dance   at   Perkins.  Over   50 

Perkins    pupils    attended    with    dates    from    off    the 
campus. 

Sixteen   Perkins   Boys  entertained   International  Order 
of  Rainbow  Girls  at  a  cottage  dance. 

Square    dancing    and    Folk    dancing    with    Weymouth 
Youth  Group  at  Perkins. 

Ten    Perkins    pupils    attended    a    Folk    Mass    at    St. 
Clements  Church,  Boston. 


Friday,  February  26th 
Saturday,  February  27th 
Sunday,  February  28th 
Friday,  March  12th 


Saturday,  March  20th 


Eighteen  Perkins  Jr.  High  pupils  and  seventeen  teen- 
agers from  the  First  Baptist  Church  held  a  bowling 
and  games  party  at  Perkins. 

Fifteen  Perkins  pupils  to  a  social  and  musical  eve- 
ning at  Newman  House,  Newtonville. 


i^h 


The  Perkins  Boy  Scout  Troop  with  Troop  50  of  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts. 
Top:  Wilfredo  Jimenez  with  his  buddy.  Boffom:  The  Two  Troops  at  Han- 
cock Shaker  Village.  Perkins  Troop  225  and  Pittsfield  Troop  50  have  en- 
joyed several  joint  camping  trips.  A  visit  to  Howe  Caverns  in  New  York 
State  is  planned  for  them  both  for  May  22,  1971. 
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The  Perkins  Endowment  in  a  Changing  World 

ITH  the  increased  participation  of  State  and  Federal  Agencies  in  all 
aspects  of  education,  the  role  of  the  private  school,  and  particularly 
the  endowed  private  school,  perhaps  calls  for  some  clarification. 

It  is  widely  recognized  that  in  the  field  of  special  education — and  par- 
ticularly that  area  that  deals  with  the  visually  handicapped,  most  of  the 
pioneering  work  of  the  past  century  has  been  done  by  private  schools. 
In  the  United  States,  the  first  three  schools  for  the  blind,  those  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston  all  were,  and  still  are,  private  institu- 
tions. Never  has  their  ability  to  pioneer  been  so  widely  challenged. 

None  of  these  schools  has  ever  been  independent  in  the  sense  that 
they  have  functioned  without  financial  support  from  State  funds.  At 
Perkins,  this  takes  the  form  of  tuition,  paid  by  the  appropriate  state 
agency  in  the  State  where  the  pupil  resides.  Income  from  our  endowment, 
however,  provides  a  substantial  share  of  our  needs. 
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In  recent  years,  the  Perkins  endowment  income  has  also  been  supple- 
mented by  Federal  grants. 

While  this  is  an  extremely  helpful  development,  it  is  important  to 
realize  that  the  most  significant  factors  in  education  today  are  increased 
costs  and  increased  services.  The  first  of  these  is  well  known  and  surely 
needs  no  description.  The  second  is  much  less  well  understood. 

At  Perkins,  within  the  last  three  years  alone,  special  programs  have 
been  developed  for  partially  seeing  children  with  learning  disabilities, 
for  pre-school  deaf-blind  children,  for  evaluation  in  considerable  depth 
of  deaf-blind  children,  for  increased  educational  and  social  experiences 
for  both  blind  and  deaf-blind,  for  developing  new  teaching  techniques  us- 
ing a  computer  and  video  tapes,  for  the  revision  of  much  of  the  school 
curriculum,  both  for  the  blind  and  for  the  deaf-blind,  for  more  extensive 
training  of  teachers  of  the  blind  and  deaf-blind,  and  a  unique  course  of 
training  for  child  care  workers.  All  these  programs  have  been  needed  to 
provide  our  pupils  with  the  modern  education  they  require. 

In  addition,  new  facilities  costing  over  three  million  dollars  of  endow- 
ment capital  have  been  constructed. 

THE  extraordinary  increase  in  the  tempo  of  change  in  education  is  diffi- 
cult to  grasp  even  by  those  who  are  involved.  State  and  Federal  offi- 
cials certainly  understand  it,  but  are  not  always  able  to  provide  what  it 
costs.  The  general  public  who  are,  of  course,  the  source  of  our  endow- 
ment can  hardly  be  expected  to  grasp  the  situation. 

These  developments,  far  from  decreasing  the  importance  of  our  en- 
dowment, have  increased  it  greatly.  A  glance  at  next  year's  budget  ex- 
plains the  situation.  Our  income  will  come  from  three  main  sources: 

State  Agencies  will  provide  55%  in  tuition 
Federal  Funds  will  provide  8  %  in  grants 

Perkins  Endowment  Income  will  provide  29% 

Total  92% 

Of  course,  the  deficit  of  8%,  representing  over  $300,000.00,  will  also 
have  to  come  from  our  endowment  capital. 

Clearly  the  Perkins  endowment  is  of  vital  importance,  and  its  growth  a 
major  need. 


Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Director 
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Workshop  on  Deaf -Blind  Children 

A  Workshop  on  Deaf-Blind  Children  was  held  at  Perkins  School  for 
the  Blind  from  January  25th  to  26th,  1971,  to  which  approximately  one 
hundred  workers  with  these  children  came  from  all  over  the  United 
States. 

The  new  facilities  of  the  North  Building  were  used  for  the  first  time 
and  seemed  to  prove  most  acceptable  to  the  delegates.  The  program  was 
as  follows : 


Educational  Programs  for  Deaf -Blind  Children 

Monday,  January  25,  1971 

10:00-10: 15    a.m. — Welcome — Dr.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse  . 

10:15-12:00  noon — Educational  Evaluation  of  Deaf -Blind  Children  and 
Parent  Counseling 
— Miss  Nan  Robbins  &  Perkins  Staff 

1:15-2:30  p.m.  — Cooperation   between   Medical   &  Educational  Per- 
sonnel— Dr.  Louis  Z.  Cooper 

N.Y.U.  Medical  Center 
Department  of  Pediatrics 
New  York,  New  York 

2:45  p.m.  — Progress  Report — Mr.  Robert  Dantona, 

Coordinator, 
Centers  &  Services  for 
Deaf -Blind  Children, 
Project  Centers  Branch, 
Dept.  of  Health,  Education 
&  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

— Discussion 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1971 

9:00-12:00  noon — Observation  of  Perkins  Program  for  the  Deaf-Blind 
— Mrs.  Rose  Vivian  &  Perkins  Staff 

1:15-2:30   p.m.  — Panel  Discussion — Regional  Planning 

— Mr.  Don  Moriarty,  Coordinator — Colorado 
— Mr.  Charles  Weir,  Coordinator — Michigan 
— Mr.  Lars  Guldager,  Coordinator- — New  England 

2:45-3:30   p.m.  —Problems  of  Serving  Deaf-Blind  Children 
— Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Smith 

3 :  30  p.m.  — Wliat  Next? 

-^Discussion  Leader,  Dr.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse 
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The  facilities  of  the  North 
Building  were  used  by  the 
public  for  the  first  time 
during  the  Workshop  on 
January  25.  Delegates  vis- 
ited classrooms  and  the  In- 
structional Materials  Cen- 
ter and  found  the  Audito- 
rium comfortable  and  at- 
tractive. 
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Student  Opinion  Poll 


DURING  January,  Mr.  Normand 
LeBlanc,  who  teaches  Social 
Studies  at  Perkins,  took  a  poll  of 
students'  opinions  on  this  subject. 
The  results,  which  seem  to  be 
very  interesting,  are  as  follows  and 
require  no  comment: 

85%  of  Students  were  polled. 

1.  Do  you  feel  that  Social  Studies 
is  an  important  part  of  your 
total  education? 

52  or  48% 
50  or  46% 
Tor    6% 
0 


— Very  Important 
— Important 
— Little  Value 
— No  Value 


2.  What    do    you    like    the    most 
about  Social  Studies? 


1. 

Class  Discussions 

15 

2. 

Current  Events 

12 

3. 
4. 
5. 

Field  Trips 
U.  S.  History 
Debates 

8 
8 
7 

6. 

7. 

History 

Social  Problems 

6 

5 

8. 
9. 
0. 
1. 

Map  and  Globe  Study 
Reading  Books 
World  History 
Games 

4 
4 
3 
2 

2. 

Geography 

2 

3.  Which  learning  activity  do  you 
prefer  the  most? 

1.  Field  Trips  40 

2.  Class  Discussions  22 

3.  Reading  Books  15 

4.  Listening  to  Records  8 


5. 

Viewing  Films 

8 

6. 

Class  Projects 

6 

7. 

Debates 

5 

8. 

Outside  Speakers 

3 

9. 

Games 

1 

0. 

Taking  Opinion  Polls 

0 

4.  What  topics  would  you  like  to 
study  in  Social  Studies? 

1 .  Social  Problems  24 

2.  Current  Events  22 

3.  Studying  other  Countries  22 

4.  Drugs  17 

5.  U.  S.  History  17 

6.  Politics  and  Government 
Study  16 

7.  History  16 

8.  Law  and  Crime  13 

9.  Environment  10 

10.  Economics  9 

11.  European  History  9 

12.  Modern  History  7 

13.  Racial  Problems  5 

14.  Elections  3 

15.  Foreign  Affairs  3 

16.  Psychology  3 

17.  Vietnam  3 

18.  Family  Living  3 

19.  Population  Explosion  3 

20.  Canada  2 

21.  Maps  and  Globes  2 

22.  Transportation  2 

23.  Strikes  2 

24.  Wars  2 

5.  Should  more   time  be  given  to 
Social  Studies? 


-Yes 

-No 

-No  Answer 


45  or  41% 
52  or  48% 
12  or  11% 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  Deaf-Blind  Committee  of  the  International  Council 
of  Educators  of  Blind  Youth,  a  Conference  on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf- 
Blind  will  be  held  at  Perkins  August  22-27,  1971.  For  information,  write  Miss 
Margaret  McCloslcey,  Admini'Strative  Assistant  to  the  Director. 
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Mrs.  Kathy  Glavln  and  her  pupils  examine  a  model  Boeing  727.  Mr.  Joseph 
Kerr  of  the  instructional  Materials  Center  at  right. 


Workshop  for  Public  School 

Physical  Education  Teachers 


ON  Saturday,  January  9th,  the 
Perkins  Physical  Education 
Department,  at  the  request  of  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, sponsored  a  workshop  for 
gym  teachers  in  the  pubhc  schools 
who  have  visually  handicapped 
children  in  their  programs. 

Four  of  the  Perkins  staff  took 
part  and  there  were  two  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Bureau  of  Spe- 
cial Education.  Thirty-four  people 
registered  including  those  already 
mentioned.  About  a  dozen  Perkins 
pupils  provided  a  demonstration. 

The  program  included  demon- 
strations by  Perkins  staff  and  stu- 
dents, discussions  on  Physical  Educa- 
tion classes,  intramurals,  recreation 


and  interscholastics.  Some  time  was 
then  devoted  to  observation  of  pu- 
pils bowling  and  swimming. 

Concurrent  sessions  .  were  also 
held  on  1,  Mobility  as  it  relates  to 
Physical  Education;  2,  Integration 
into  regular  class  program  vs.  indi- 
vidual activities — including  fitness; 
3,  Methods  and  techniques  of 
teaching;  4,  Rhythms,  dance  and 
recreation. 

The  morning's  program  closed 
with  the  showing  of  slides  and  a 
movie. 

The  Perkins  Program  was  under 
the  direction  of  our  Principal,  Mr. 
A.  Claude  Ellis,  assisted  by  Miss 
Carol  Enis,  Michael  Cataruzolo 
and  William  Reagan. 
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The  Perkins  group  in  front  of  their  headquarters. 


"Total  Living"  on  Cape  Cod 


As  a  culmination  of  months  of 
-  preparation  by  both  teachers 
and  pupils,  thirty  intermediate  grade 
girls  and  boys  from  Perkins  spent 
the  first  week  in  May  at  the  Old 
Coast  Guard  Station,  Eastham  as 
guests  of  the  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore.  Accompanied  by  eight 
members  of  the  Faculty,  led  by 
Miss  Cynthia  Essex  and  Mr.  Law- 
rence Melander,  they  prepared  their 
own  meals,  washed  the  dishes,  took 


care  of  their  dormitories,  told  ghost 
stories,  engaged  in  a  variety  of  field 
trips  and  carried  out  a  full  program 
of  studies.  Each  long  day  began  at 
six  thirty  and  ended  with  the  fac- 
ulty singing  to  the  pupils  after  they 
were  in  bed. 

A  Day  Trip  was  made  to  Race 
Point  and  the  fishing  piers  at  Prov- 
incetown.  Other  trips  included  the 
salt  marshes,  White  Cedar  Swamp 
and  the  Audubon  Reserve. 

The  National  Park  Service  had 
prepared  a  special  trail  for  the 
blind  at  Buttonbush  Pond.  Patty 
Gifford  had  the  honor  of  cutting 
the  ribbon  which  officially  opened 
the  trail. 

As  an  experiment  in  total  living, 
the  week  had  many  values,  not 
least  of  which  was  the  close  integra- 
tion which  developed  between  pu- 
pils and  faculty — who  learned  to 
see  each  other  in  a  new  light. 
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Top:  Elizabeth  McClellan 
(deaf-blind)  examines  a 
seed-pod  on  the  hand  of 
teacher  Nancy  Blackburn. 
Middle:  Miss  Essex  with 
children  exannining  the  baric 
of  the  cedars.  Boffom  right: 
Spirited  ball  game  In  the 
rain.  Boffom  leff:  Scott 
Allcens  assembles  man-sized 
sandwiches. 
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ON  AND  OFF 

THE  CAMPUS 


Director  Visits  Asian 
Countries 


IN  January  1971,  the  Director 
spent  several  days  in  India  and 
stopped  overnight  in  Ceylon,  Singa- 
pore and  Penang. 

In  Bombay,  he  interviewed  can- 
didates for  the  1971-72  Teacher 
Training  Program  and  spoke  to  the 
National  Association  of  the  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  of  India  on 
"The  Necessity  of  Promoting  Ex- 
perimental Work  in  Techniques  of 
Teaching  in  Schools  for  the  Blind." 

He  also  spent  a  day  at  Poona  as 
guest  of  the  Blind  Men's  Associa- 
tion so  that  he  might  attend  the 
closing  session  of  the  Annual 
Braille  Reading  Competition. 

Competitors  were  grouped  in 
four  age  classifications  and  under 
four  languages — Marathi,  Gujarati, 
Hindi  and  English.  The  competitive 
spirit  among  the  boys  and  girls  was 
very  keen  and  both  the  winners 
and  their  teachers  took  great  pride 
in  their  well-earned  successes. 

His  visit  to  Saint  Nicholas 
School  for  Blind  Children  in  Pe- 
nang coincided  with  the  8th  Instal- 
lation of  Prefects.  In  a  colorful 
ceremony,     the     School     Captain, 


Vice  Captain  and  seven  Prefects, 
were  each  given  a  lighted  candle 
and  pledged  in  turn  his  or  her  ad- 
herence to  service,  humility,  deter- 
mination, dependability,  courtesy, 
friendliness,  honesty,  unity  and 
loyalty. 

The  Prefects  then  lit  the  candles 
of  each  of  the  pupils,  who  then 
pledged  their  allegiance  to  the  high 
standards  which  the  Prefects  had 
set. 


The  Director  with  Ellen  Jordan  (Perkins 
Trainee)  and  Cyril  R.  Gunawardena, 
Headmaster  of  the  Mt.  Lavinia  School 
for  the  Blind,  Ceylon. 
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Pre-School 


Now  in  ifs  third  year,  Perkins  carries  on  a  pre- 
school program  for  deaf-blind  children  in  fhe 
Boston  Community. 
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In  the  new  North  Building  Home  Economics'  Room,  Miss  Eleanor  Beissel 
supervises  Chan  Poh  Lin  (deaf-blind).  Looking  on  are  Joseph  Kohn,  Execu- 
tive Director  and  Vahram  Kashmanian,  Director  of  Educational  Services. 
Both  Mr.  Kohn  and  Mr.  Kashmanian  are  with  the  New  Jersey  Commission 
of  the  Blind  and  both  are  former  Perkins'  faculty  members. 

Mrs.  Cristina  G.  Castro  holds  the  important  position  of  Supervising  Teacher 
in  the  Department  for  Deaf-Blind  Children. 
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Annual  Volunteers  Night 

PERKINS  was  host  to  about  150 
volunteers  on  March  10th.  The 
film,  "The  Legacy  of  Anne  Sulli- 
van," was  shown  in  the  North 
Building  Auditorium,  after  which 
the  group  was  given  a  tour  of  this 
new  building.  The  evening  ended 
with  refreshments  and  a  get-to- 
gether with  fifty-eight  of  our  boys 
and  girls  who  receive  personal  serv- 
ices from  volunteers. 

Among  the  volunteers  present, 
about  thirty  are  included  in  the 
playground  and  sports  program, 
about  100  read  to  our  Upper 
School  pupils  during  evening  hours, 
and  10  represented  organizations 
with  which  Perkins  holds  joint 
events. 

The  Volunteer  Service  Program, 
which  is  handled  by  Mr.  John  Goss 
of  our  faculty,  renders  indispensa- 
ble services  to  our  pupils,  particu- 
larly through  personal  contacts 
which  open  up  their  horizons  in  a 
most  rewarding  way. 


Annual  Open  House 


THE  Annual  Open  House  was 
held  at  Perkins  on  Sunday, 
April  4th. 

At  noon,  luncheon  was  served 
in  the  student  cottages  to  parents 
and  other  members  of  the  pupils' 
families.  There  was  a  large  attend- 
ance. 

This  year  a  tour  of  portions  of 
the  North  Building  was  added  to 
the  facilities  on  view.  Another  in- 
novation was  the  display  of  a  video 
tape  made  by  the  staff  of  the  In- 
structional Materials  Center,  show- 
ing the  construction  of  an  igloo  by 
members  of  the  Perkins'  Boy  Scout 
Troop. 

Over  1800  guests  visited  the 
campus  that  day. 


St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
Memorializes  Dr.  Farrell 


AT  the  eleven  o'clock  service  on 
.  Sunday  morning,  April  25th, 
a  beautiful  Communion  table  was 
dedicated  at  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  St.  Paul  on  Tremont  Street,  Bos- 
ton, in  memory  of  our  fifth  Direc- 
tor, the  Rev.  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell. 

The  table,  which  was  designed 
by  Bayard  Underwood  and  Gerald 
Cormier,  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
one  made  for  the  First  Church  at 
Salisbury,    Massachusetts   in    1650. 


News  from  the  Girl  Scouts 
at  Perkins 

MISS  Harriet  Phillips,  a  leader 
in  our  Girl  Scout  Program, 
recently  received  her  pin  for  fifty 
years  of  continuous  service. 

Elizabeth  McClellan,  a  deaf- 
blind  pupil  at  Perkins,  has  become 
a  member  of  a  Girl  Scout  Troop  of 
seeing  pupils. 


Rev.  Jostrom  Passes  On 


THE  Rev.  W.  Chester  Jostrom, 
former  pastor  of  Hope  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Springfield  and 
Second  Cpngregational  Church  in 
Westfield,  died  February  19th  at 
his  home  in  New  Bedford. 

The  Rev.  Jostrom  was  appointed 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  to  be  a  Trustee  of 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  in 
1966  and  took  a  great  interest  in 
the  doings  of  the  school  and  its 
pupils. 

Governor  Sargent  has  appointed 
Mr.  Eric  H.  Jostrom  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts  to  succeed  his  father 
on  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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Perkins  to  Honor  Three  Retirees 

THREE  members  of  the  Perkins  Faculty  who  have  devoted  virtually  their 
entire  professional  lives  to  the  children  of  Perkins  are  retiring  this 
summer.  At  the  final  Assembly  on  June  10th,  they  received  Revere  Pitch- 
ers and  Bowls  and  were  presented  with  Citations  signed  by  the  President 
and  Director.  Their  names  and  Citations  follow: 


ELEANOR  W.  THAYER 
DIRECTOR  OF  LOWER  SCHOOL  CHORUS  1929-1971 

UPON  her  graduation  from  Smith  College  in  1929,  Eleanor 
Thayer  was  appointed  by  Director  Edward  E.  Allen  to  the 
Music  Faculty  at  Perkins. 

She  has  introduced  generations  of  blind  children  to  the  joys  of 
singing,  and  her  choruses  have  delighted  enthusiastic  audiences  at 
our  Carol  Concerts  during  over  forty  Christmas  Seasons.  As 
Editor  of  the  Perkins  Newsletter,  she  has  helped  to  forge  bonds 
of  friendship  between  Perkins  staff  and  students  of  past  years 
and  those  of  today. 

On  her  retirement  in  the  summer  of  1971,  the  Trustees,  Staff 
and  Students  extend  to  her  their  best  wishes  for  years  of  happi- 
ness. 

SIN  A  FLADELAND  WATERHOUSE 
SPEECH  THERAPIST  1924-1971 

A  GRADUATE  of  the  fourth  class  given  in  the  Harvard-Perkins 
Teacher  Training  Program,  Sina  Fladeland  was  appointed 
by  Director  Edward  E.  Allen  to  be  the  first  Speech  Therapist 
ever  to  serve  on  the  faculty  of  a  school  for  blind  children. 

She  brought  to  her  task  a  lively  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems of  blind  schoolboys  and  schoolgirls  and  an  affection  for  all 
children  which  has  remained  strong  throughout  almost  half  a 
century  of  service  to  Perkins. 

On  her  retirement  in  the  summer  of  1971,  the  Trustees,  Staff 
and  Students  extend  to  her  their  best  wishes  for  years  of  happi- 
ness. 

EDWARD  W.  JENKINS 
TEACHER  OF  MUSIC   1933-1971 

ADiPLOMATE  of  the  Ncw  England  Conservatory  of  Music  and 
of  the  Conservatoire  de  Fontainbleau  in  France,  and  a  Fel- 
low of  Trinity  College  of  Music,  London,  England,  Edward 
Jenkins  has  displayed  a  wide  knowledge  of  music  in  theory  and 
practice  since  his  appointment  to  the  Perkins  Music  Faculty  in 
1933  by  Director  Gabriel  Farrell. 

A  composer  and  a  skilled  teacher  of  organ  and  music  theory, 
he  has  become  an  internationally  recognized  expert  in  music 
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braille.  A  graduate  of  Perkins,  he  has  enjoyed  an  excellent  rap- 
port with  his  pupils  who  long  remember  both  his  expertise  and 
unique  wit. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  in  the  summer  of  1971,  the 
Trustees,  Staff  and  Students  extend  to  him  their  best  wishes  for 
years  of  happiness. 


Also  retiring  after  a  number  of  years  of  service  are  Mrs.  Cathryn  Souza, 
a  teacher  in  the  Industrial  Arts  Department,  Mrs.  Rebecca  H.  Sreenan, 
Housemother  of  May  Cottage,  and  Mrs.  Helen  B.  Lee,  Secretary  to  the 
Bursar. 


Please  read 

An  Editorial  entitled 

THE  PERKINS  ENDOWMENT  IN  A 
CHANGING  WORLD 

is  to  be  found  on  Page  10 
of  this  copy  of  The  Lantern 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  a  corporation 
duly  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth    of   Massachusetts,    the   sum    of 
dollars  ($  ),  the  same 

to  be  appUed  to  the  general  uses  and  purposes  of 
said  corporation  under  the  direction  of  its  Board 
of  Trustees;  and  I  do  hereby  direct  that  the  receipt 
of  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  said  corpo- 
ration shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to  my  ex- 
ecutors for  the  same. 


The  address  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  corporation  is : 

RALPH  B.  WILLIAMS 

Fiduciary  Trust  Co. 
10  Post  Office  Square 
Boston,  Mass.  02109 


The 
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Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Le- 
viseur,  retiring  Trus- 
tee with  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Waterhouse  at  the 
Annual   Staff   Dinner. 


Principles  to  Follow 


Talk  given  to  the  Perkins  Staff  by  the  new  Director,  Benjamin  F.  Smith,  at  the 
Annual  Staff  Dinner,  Marriott  Hotel,  September  1,  1971. 


WHEN  a  new  man  takes  up  the 
reins  of  an  organization  such 
as  Perkins,  many  questions  must 
arise  in  the  minds  of  people  who 
make  up  the  staff.  What  are  the 
policies  and  practices  of  this  man 
likely  to  be?  Will  there  be  marked 
changes?  How  is  he  likely  to  view 
me  and  my  work?  Will  he  be  wise 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  han- 
dle the  task?  These  and  many  other 
questions  will  arise. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  a  man 
in  this  new  position  of  leadership 
owes  it  to  his  staff  to  express  as 
clearly  as  he  is  able  his  own  view 
of  himself  in  his  role,  together  with 
a  statement  of  what  he  thinks 
should  be  the  principles,  concepts, 
and  guidelines  for  the  functioning 
of  the  organization.  I  would,  there- 
fore, like  to  discuss  two  or  three  of 
these  basic  principles  that  I  think 
are  important  in  guiding  Perkins. 

WHERE,  indeed,  is  the  man  who 
always  acts  in  accordance  with 
the  philosophy  he  professes  to  be- 
lieve? Certainly,  I^am  not  one  of 


those  rare  men.  I  ask  your  tolerance, 
therefore,  when  you  may  detect  in 
my  actions  a  departure  from  the 
philosophy  I  express  to  you  tonight. 
The  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is 
often  weak  and  unwise. 

I  would  like  to  quote  this  short 
scripture  passage  tonight. 

Matthew:  Chapter  22,  Verse  35 
through  40. 

"Then  one  of  them,  which  was  a 
lawyer,  asked  him  a  question, 
tempting  him  and  saying,  "Mas- 
ter, which  is  the  great  command- 
ment in  the  Law?"  Jesus  said 
unto  him,  "Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart 
and  with  all  thy  soul  and  with 
all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  first  and 
great  commandment,  and  the  sec- 
ond is  like  unto  it — though  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  On 
these  two  commandments  hang 
all  the  law  and  the  prophets." 

The  first  commandment,  Love 
Thy  God,  is  clear  in  its  meaning 
and  requires  no  comment.  The  sec- 


ond,  Love  Thy  Neighbor  as  Thy- 
self, however,  is  not  always  as  easily 
understood;  yet,  our  success  or  fail- 
ure here  at  Perkins  as  we  work  to- 
gether in  serving  our  handicapped 
children  will  depend  upon  how  we 
apply  it,  I  propose,  therefore,  to 
say  a  few  words  concerning  the 
Good  Neighbor  Concept  as  it  ap- 
plies to  our  organization  at  Perkins. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Love  Thy 
Neighbor  commandment  asks  us  to 
be  unselfish.  It  urges  us  to  direct 
our  energies  outwardly  into  a  genu- 
ine concern  for  the  welfare  of 
others  and  not  inwardly  into  nar- 
row channels  of  self-seeking.  Both 
psychology  and  psychiatry  support 
this  view  of  turning  one's  energies 
outwardly  into  concern  for  others 
when  they  speak  in  terms  of  good 
mental  and  physical  health.  Cer- 
tainly a  non-concern  for  the  feelings 
and  needs  of  others  and  a  narrow 
self-seeking  manner  never  endears 
one  to  others. 


THE  second  question  then  be- 
comes, "Who  is  our  neighbor?" 
First  of  all,  there  is  the  handicapped 
child  we  serve.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  he  is  the  one  most  entitled 
to  our  unselfish  concern,  for  he  is 
the  reason  that  we  are  here.  As  a 
rule,  he  is  the  easiest  one  to  become 
our  neighbor  in  terms  of  our  un- 
selfish concern.  Rarely  do  we  find 
it  difficult  to  identify  with  the  needs 
and  goals  of  our  child  to  make  him 
a  part  of  our  constellation  of  self- 
interest.  On  the  contrary,  we  must 
beware  of  the  danger  of  becoming 
so  possessive  of  our  child  that  we 
cannot  share  him  with  others  but 
can  only  use  him  to  satisfy  our  own 
selfish  needs. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of 
other  neighbors  that  we  must  con- 
sider if  we  are  to  serve  our  neigh- 
bor, the  child,  effectively.  These  are 
the   many   other  people,    our   col- 


leagues, who  are  also  committed  to 
serving  him.  They  share  with  us  the 
responsibility  for  serving  our  child; 
and,  unless  we  are  able  to  cooperate 
effectively  with  them  towards  com- 
mon goals,  we  cannot  serve  him 
adequately.  The  "Love  Thy  Neigh- 
bor" concept,  then,  is  a  powerful 
force  that  assures  a  high  level  of 
cooperation  among  all  of  us. 


LET  us  see  more  specifically  how 
J  this  Good  Neighbor  Policy  af- 
fects cooperation  among  us.  When 
one  of  us  praises  a  colleague  for  a 
job  well  done,  or  lends  his  time  and 
effort  to  help  another  solve  a  press- 
ing problem,  or  sets  aside  his  own 
purpose  for  the  sake  of  helping  an- 
other achieve  his  purpose,  not  only 
does  that  word  or  action  kindle  a 
spirit  of  good  will,  but  it  also 
arouses  within  the  other  person  the 
strong  desire,  even  an  obligation,  to 
reciprocate.  When  our  children  are 
approached  by  our  staff  members 
who  are  relating  to  one  another  in 
this  kind  of  good  neighbor  philos- 
ophy, they  will  receive  the  kind  of 
service  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
It  does  not  require  much  imagina- 
tion to  picture  the  kind  of  service 
our  children  will  receive  if  the 
members  of  our  staff  are  not  relat- 
ing to  one  another  in  this  positive 
spirit. 

There  are  two  corollaries  that 
support  this  good  neighbor  philos- 
ophy about  which  I  would  like  to 
speak  briefly.  The  first  of  these  is 
positive  thinking  as  differentiated 
from  negative  thinking.  This  is  a 
concept  not  easily  defined.  In  es- 
sence, it  is  the  difference  between 
thought  that  leads  to  constructive 
action  rather  than  to  inaction. 
Thought  that  builds  up  and  ap- 
proves rather  than  tears  down  and 
rejects,  thought  that  is  patient  and 
tolerant  rather  than  angry  and 
scornful. 


The  second  supporting  corollary 
of  the  good  neighbor  philosophy  is 
good  communication.  When  we  fail 
to  communicate  thoroughly  with  one 
another,  we  leave  doubts  in  the 
minds  concerning  the  attitudes,  the 
feelings,  and  the  motivations  of  each 
other.  Where  doubt  enters  in,  the 
human  tendency  is  to  think  nega- 
tively and  attribute  wrong  attitudes, 
wrong  feelings,  and  wrong  motives 
to  the  other  person.  When  this  oc- 
curs, good  will  ceases  to  exist,  coop- 
eration is  diminished,  and  our  chil- 
dren suffer.  When  communication 
is  complete  and  effective,  however, 
understanding  becomes  clear,  secu- 
rity with  others  is  enhanced,  and 


positive  action  will  follow.  I  bid 
you,  therefore,  be  conscious  at  all 
times  of  your  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide clear  communication  with  your 
colleagues. 

HERE,  then,  are  the  concepts  I 
believe  to  be  most  important 
for  the  effective  operation  of  our 
organization  at  Perkins:  Love  Thy 
Neighbor  as  Thyself,  positive  think- 
ing, and  effective  communication.  I 
urge  you  all  to  consider  them  as  a 
basis  for  your  daily  relationships 
with  one  another.  I  pray  for  the 
wisdom  to  follow  these  principles 
with  a  high  degree  of  consistency 
in  my  own  conduct. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smifh  outside  Hallowell  House  where  they  will  reside  with 
their  daughter,  Pamela,  and  son,  Glenn. 


Rose   Vivian    in    her   element,    working    to 
give  speech  to  a  deaf-blind  child. 


ROSE  M.  VIVIAN 

1917-1971 


With  the  passing  of  Mrs.  Rose  M.  Vivian  on  September  7  Perkins  lost 
the  services  of  a  teacher  who  had  probably  more  experience  in  working 
with  deaf-blind  children  than  anyone  living. 

She  joined  the  Perkins  Department  for  Deaf-Blind  Children  in  1942 
and  during  the  twenty-nine  years  since,  she  has  seen  the  department  grow 
from  twelve  girls  and  boys  with  six  teachers  to  its  present  size  of  seventy 
pupils  and  a  faculty  of  forty-six. 

As  the  enrollment  grew,  she  assumed  a  greater  share  of  administrative 
duties  and  since  1967  had  been  principal  of  the  department. 

Since  1955  she  played  a  key  role  in  the  training  of  teachers  of  the  deaf- 
blind  in  association  with  Boston  University  and  later,  Boston  College,  both 
as  curriculum  planner  and  lecturer. 

Yet  it  is  primarily  as  a  teacher  of  children  that  we  think  of  Rose  Vivian. 
She  was  a  skilled  practitioner  of  the  art  of  teaching  deaf -blind  children  to 
speak  clearly,  by  feeling  the  vibrations  of  the  teacher's  face  and  throat, 
and  then  learning  to  match  them. 

Mrs.  Vivian  travelled  extensively  for  the  school,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  overseas.  Her  travels  took  her  one  summer  to  Singapore  to 
spend  several  weeks  working  with  Chan  Poh  Lin,  a  deaf-blind  pupil.  On 
another  occasion  she  participated  at  an  international  conference  on  the 
deaf-blind  held  at  Refsnes,  Denmark  in  1965.  She  presented  a  case  study 
of  Leonard  Dowdy,  one  of  her  most  successful  pupils  who  demonstrated 
to  the  delegates  his  excellent  speech  reading  and  speech  delivery. 

Mrs.  Vivian  had  prepared  a  paper  on  Programs  for  Verbal  Deaf-Blind 
Children  to  be  presented  at  the  Fourth  International  Conference  on  the 
Education  of  Deaf-Blind  Children  held  at  Perkins  in  August.  Her  illness 
prevented  her  presence  and  in  her  absence  the  paper  was  read  and  the 
contents  discussed. 

Mrs.  Vivian  became  interested  in  the  children  at  Perkins  through  her 
blind  sister,  Edith  de  Dominicus  (now  Mrs.  Maynard)  who  was  a  student 
here.  After  graduating  from  Salem  State  Teachers  College  in  1939,  she  en- 
rolled in  the  Harvard  Perkins  Teacher  Training  Course.  After  two  years 
teaching  at  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  she  joined  the  Perkins  Fac- 
ulty and  had  been  with  us  ever  since. 

In  1946  she  married  Robert  Vivian,  a  partially  seeing  Perkins  graduate. 
Their  son,  Robert,  Jr.,  was  born  the  following  year  and  Rose  took  two 
years  leave  of  absence  to  care  for  her  child. 

In  1966,  when  Perkins  and  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  celebrated 
the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Anne  Sullivan,  Mrs. 
Vivian  was  one  of  four  teachers  of  deaf -blind  children  to  receive  an  Anne 
Sullivan  Award.  This  consisted  of  a  medal  and  a  citation. 

Beyond  the  sense  of  professional  loss  felt  by  her  associates  here  and 
elsewhere,  is  the  grief  we  feel  of  the  loss  of  a  truly  remarkable  woman, 
whose  warm  personality  and  ready  wit  went  with  a  generosity  of  judgment 
and  a  keenly  disciplined  intellect.  We  look  back  on  the  years  when  we  en- 
joyed her  companionship  with  deep  gratitude. 

Benjamin  F.  Smith  Edward  J.  Waterhouse 


Dr.  Waterhouse  at  Perkins 


IT  was  in  April  1933,  at  the  depth 
of  the  depression,  that  Edward 
Waterhouse  remembered  a  signpost 
identifying  a  school  for  the  blind 
somewhere  on  the  road  from  Brigh- 
ton to  Waltham,  and  decided  to  go 
there  and  inquire  about  a  job.  At 
that  time  he  was  working  as  a 
packer  on  a  night  shift  in  a  Cam- 
bridge factory,  having  resigned  the 
year  before  from  a  teaching  posi- 
tion in  a  private  school  for  boys 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  because  there 
wasn't  money  to  pay  his  salary. 

He  had  no  difficulty  finding  the 
school  and  on  the  strength  of  his 
experience  as  tutor-companion  to  a 
blind  man  at  Cambridge  University, 
was  hired  as  Master  of  Potter  Cot- 
tage and  teacher  of  mathematics, 
physics,  and  salesmanship. 

Since  September  1933,  he  has 
held  a  variety  of  positions  at  the 
school.  In  1936  he  was  put  in 
charge  of  a  WPA  project  making 
maps  and  models  for  the  blind, 
while  continuing  to  teach,  mostly 
mathematics  and  English.  He  was 
recommended  for  the  latter  by  a 
colleague  who  mistakenly  thought 
that  anyone  educated  in  England 
would  know  all  about  English  gram- 
mar. Actually,  the  only  formal  in- 
struction in  grammar  he  ever  had 
was  in  Latin.  Somehow  he  got  by. 

IN  1940  he  was  transferred  to 
Bridgman  Cottage,  but  in  June 
1941  he  requested  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  use  his  mathematical  skills 
in  defense  work.  For  four  years  he 
worked  on  the  new  jet  engines  be- 
ing made  in  profound  secrecy  in  the 
General  Electric  factory  in  Lynn, 
Massachusetts. 


VJ  Day  brought  him  back  most 
happily  to  teaching  and  managing 
the  Howe  Press.  Here  his  major 
task  was  to  assist  David  Abraham, 
the  inventor  of  the  Perkins  Brailler 
to  get  this  appliance  into  produc- 
tion. After  many  delays,  many  of 
them  the  result  of  post-war  short- 
ages of  tools  and  materials,  the  first 
production  Brailler  came  off  the  as- 
sembly line  in  the  summer  of  1951. 
That  spring  the  Trustees  chose  him 
to  succeed  Gabriel  Farrell  as  Direc- 
tor, a  post  he  assumed  July  1 . 

For  the  past  twenty  years  he  has 
thrown  himself  energetically  into 
the  many  programs  that  Perkins 
carries  out.  When  asked  what  he 
considered  the  most  important  de- 
velopments under  his  leadership,  he 
hesitated  to  answer.  Perhaps  the 
buildup  of  the  Department  of  Psy- 
chology and  Guidance  which  has 
deeply  influenced  so  many  girls  and 
boys.  Perhaps  the  reorganization  of 
the  program  for  deaf-blind  children 
which  involved  organizing  a  pro- 
gram for  training  their  teachers. 
Possibly  the  construction  of  a  dozen 
new  facilities  including  several  ma- 
jor buildings.  Certainly  the  provi- 
sion of  quarters  in  student  cottages 
for  married  couples  and  their  fami- 
lies. Perhaps  the  motion  pictures 
which  have  had  beneficial  effects 
throughout  the  country  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  abroad.  Perhaps  the 
production  of  62,000  Braillers. 

WHEN  pressed  to  suggest  the  most 
important  recent  happening, 
he  responded  unhesitatingly — the 
choice  of  Benjamin  Franklin  Smith 
to  succeed  him. 

R.  M.  C. 
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Editorial 


The  Next  Few  Years  at  Perkins 


WHEN  one  undertakes  to  look  into  the  future,  often  the  first  question  to 
come  to  mind  is,  "What  changes  are  likely  to  take  place."  Perhaps  at 
no  time  in  our  history  have  changes  come  upon  us  with  such  speed  and 
with  such  revolutionary  impact.  The  forces  now  at  work  in  our  society 
seem  to  be  demanding  changes  of  ever  increasing  proportions  which  offer 
a  formidable  challenge  to  those  who  are  struggling  to  keep  pace. 

Let's  examine  one  or  two  aspects  of  this  changing  world  as  it  may  affect 
Perkins.  First  of  all,  we  have  immediately  a  new  administration,  but  the 
new  Director  is  likely  to  produce  a  minimum  of  change  as  far  as  admin- 
istrative practices  and  policies  are  concerned.  After  all,  the  sixth  Director 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  administration  of  the  fifth  Director,  and  in  this 
role  had  a  voice  in  and  was  in  agreement  with  the  policies  and  practices  of 
the  last  number  of  years. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  there  will  be  no  changes,  for  new  problems 
usually  require  different  policies  and  new  solutions,  but  on  the  whole,  ad- 


ministratively  speaking,  matters  are  likely  to  go  on  for  a  while  pretty 
much  as  they  have  in  the  past. 

When  we  consider  the  services  we  must  provide,  however,  matters  are 
not  quite  so  simple  or  predictable.  The  program  at  Perkins  has  been  un- 
dergoing change  at  an  ever  increasing  rate  for  the  past  ten  years  or  more. 
Almost  every  year  we  find  ourselves  doing  things  that  we  were  not  doing 
the  year  before  and  the  crystal  ball  suggests  even  greater  changes  in  this 
respect. 

PERHAPS  the  greatest  future  changes  in  our  program  are  found  in  the 
changing  nature  of  the  students  we  serve.  Today  close  to  70%  of  our 
lower  school  population  is  made  up  of  students  with  low  vision  using  print 
materials,  many  of  whom  have  learning  disabilities  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. A  very  few  years  ago  these  very  low  vision  students  were  distinctly 
in  the  minority.  This  year  we  are  enrolling  70  deaf-blind  children;  five 
year  ago,  we  enrolled  just  half  that  number.  The  large  classes  of  retro- 
lental  fibroplasia  students  have  reached  the  senior,  junior,  and  sophomore 
levels  in  high  school.  Their  places  have  been  taken  by  children  with  a 
variety  of  handicaps,  including  children  with  multi-handicaps.  Today  we 
are  actually  serving  students  that  five  to  ten  years  ago,  we  would  have  re- 
jected as  impossible  to  handle  in  our  setting. 

THE  prospects  for  the  future  are  that  we  will  serve  increasing  numbers 
of  visually  handicapped  children  with  additional  handicaps.  The  so- 
called  "normal"  blind  children  are  no  longer  presenting  themselves  in  the 
numbers  we  have  known  in  the  past;  whereas  many  multi-handicapped 
children  who  received  very  little  in  the  way  of  service  in  past  years  are 
now  being  pressed  forward  to  receive  their  share  of  educational  attention. 

The  increased  costs  of  education  are  going  to  affect  our  future.  One  of 
the  major  factors  in  this  rise  in  cost  is  the  high  ratio  of  teachers  to  chil- 
dren. It  must  be  maintained  to  bring  adequate  services  to  the  multi- 
handicapped.  Consider  for  example,  the  ratio  of  one  teacher  and  one  asso- 
ciate teacher  to  every  three  deaf -blind  children  plus  the  ratio  of  one  child 
care  worker  to  each  two  deaf -blind  children  for  out-of -class-time  service. 
In  some  of  our  classes  in  the  Lower  School  there  are  children  with  learn- 
ing disabilities  who  often  have  borderline  emotional  problems  as  well. 
They  cannot  be  effectively  handled  in  groups  larger  than  three,  four  or 
five.  Some  of  the  more  seriously  handicapped  children  that  will  come  to  us 
may  require  even  a  higher  teacher-child  ratio. 

With  classes  running  at  such  a  high  level  as  this,  federal  and  state  fund- 
ing agencies  are  asking,  and  have  every  right  to  ask,  for  a  high  degree  of 
accountability  to  make  certain  that  every  dollar  spent  is  bringing  full 
measure  of  value  to  the  child.  More  and  more,  we  are  going  to  be  asked 
to  examine  our  curriculum,  to  examine  our  teaching  techniques,  and  to 
examine  our  administrative  practices  to  make  certain  that  we  are  not 
wasting  either  the  time  of  the  students  or  the  time  of  the  teachers  when  we 
provide  educational  services. 

T^HEN  there  are  other  changes  coming.  Technology  is  changing  rapidly 
A  and  applying  itself  to  many  aspects  of  our  education  field.  We  must 
make  every  effort  to  keep  abreast  with  it  and  apply  it  effectively.  Teaching 
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strategies  are  being  developed  and  refined  based  upon  effective  scientific 
research.  Programmed  instruction,  behavioral  modification,  and  methodol- 
ogy in  dealing  with  learning  disability  are  just  a  few  of  these.  We  must 
examine  these  strategies  carefully  and  prepare  ourselves  to  use  them  wher- 
ever they  may  be  effective. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  change  our  way  of  doing  things,  to  change  the 
offerings  of  our  curriculum,  and  to  change  our  goals  and  techniques  in 
order  to  give  the  kind  of  instruction  these  different  children  require. 

Many  other  changes  undoubtedly  will  come  about.  Perkins  has  re- 
sources for  facing  the  future  far  beyond  those  possessed  by  many  organi- 
zations seeking  to  educate  children.  Of  these  resources,  the  most  important 
are: 

1 .  A  well-trained  competent  staff  with  a  desire  to  do  a  good  job. 

2.  An  interested  Board  of  Trustees  with  a  determination  to  serve  visu- 
ally handicapped  children. 

3.  Confidence  and  respect  from  agencies  in  our  field  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  educational  placement  of  visually-impaired  children. 

If  we  can  build  upon  these  resources  with  flexibility  and  innovation,  we 
will  continue  to  do  a  good  job  in  serving  our  children. 


^:^^p^^^^^7z^^Jpi^i^>^ 


Benjamin  F.  Smith 
Director 
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The  Perkins  Tower  from  across  the  Charles  River  at 
the  site  of  the  Newton  Yacht  Club. 
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Fourth  International  Conference  on 
Deaf-Blind  Children 


THE  FOURTH  International  Confer- 
ence on  Deaf-Blind  Children 
was  held  at  Perkins  from  August 
22nd  to  August  27th,  1971.  The 
theme  of  the  Conference  was  Serv- 
ing Deaf-Blind  Children.  The  key- 
note address  was  given  on  Sunday 
evening  by  Mr.  Robert  M.  Dan- 
tona,  Coordinator  for  Services  of 
Deaf-Blind  Children  in  the  Office 
of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Approximately  200  persons  reg- 
istered at  the  Conference  of  whom 
45  came  from  countries  other  than 
the  United  States. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  week 
was  a  banquet  at  Anthony's  Pier  4 
in  Boston  at  which  Mr.  S.  O.  Myers 
OBE,  the  recently  retired  head  of 
Condover  Hall  School  for  blind 
children     with     additional     handi- 


caps in  Shrewsbury,  England,  was 
awarded  an  Anne  Sullivan  medal  in 
honor  of  his  services  with  deaf- 
blind  children.  This  medal  was 
awarded  jointly  by  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York  and  Perkins.  Dr.  Peter  J. 
Salmon,  the  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind  came  down  to  Boston  to  pre- 
sent the  citation  which  accompanied 
the  medal.  The  resolutions  passed 
at  this  Conference  are  found  else- 
where in  The  Lantern. 

Delegates  came  from  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Africa,  Zambia,  Hong 
Kong,  South  Vietnam,  Australia, 
France,  West  Germany,  East  Ger- 
many, The  Netherlands,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  The  United  Kingdom, 
Jamaica,  and  Canada. 
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Top:  Many  ideas  were  exchanged  by  the  delegates  between  sessions. 

Boffom:  Mr.  S.  O.  Myers  of  the  United  Kingdom  talks  with  Miss  Pauline 
Moore  of  The  Annerican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  Dr.  Mary  Bauman, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Association  for  the  Visually  Handicapped. 
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Dr.  Anna  S.  Elomen 
with  Robert  Dantona 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped. 


Dr.  Sadako  Imamura  of  Yokohama,  Japan,  with  Dr. 
Waterhouse. 
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Services  for  Deaf -Blind  Children 


Extract  from  Keynote  Address  given  by:  Robert  Dantona, 
Coordinator,  Center  and  Services  for  Deaf-Blind  Children, 
Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped,  USOE,  at  the 
Fourth  International  Conference  on  Deaf-Blind  Children, 
Watertown,  Massachusetts,  August  1971. 


THREE  YEARS  havc  passcd  since 
the  last  International  Conference 
on  Deaf -Blind  Children  was  held  in 
the  Netherlands.  During  those  years, 
this  country  has  experienced  an  un- 
precedented growth  in  the  number 
of  programs  established  to  serve 
deaf -blind  children.  The  rubella  epi- 
demic of  1964-65,  as  it  swept  across 
the  nation,  left  a  tragic  toll  upon  an 
estimated  30,000  infants  who  were 
born  with  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing: cataracts,  hearing  defects, 
heart  malformations,  mental  re- 
tardation, and  brain  damage.  In 
addition,  some  20,000  pregnancies 
were  terminated  in  miscarriage  or 
still  birth.  The  economic  cost  for 
those  children  afflicted  with  con- 
genital rubella  syndrome  was  esti- 
mated by  the  National  Center  for 
Disease  Control  to  be  more  than 
919  million  dollars.  More  impor- 
tant, however,  than  economic  cost 
was  the  tremendous  burden  that 
would  be  placed  on  already  over- 
crowded educational  facilities  when 
these  children  became  of  school  age 
in  1968-69. 

Of  particular  concern  by  some 
educators  were  the  4,000-5,000  deaf- 
blind  children  it  was  estimated 
would  result  from  the  rubella  epi- 
demic. The  nation's  special  educa- 
tion residential  facilities  for  deaf- 
blind  children,  which  then  consisted 
of  only  7  such  programs,  provided 
educational  opportunities  for  about 


1 25  children  in  the  academic  school 
year  1967-68.  In  addition,  approxi- 
mately 150  children  were  enrolled 
in  other  programs  for  the  deaf,  the 
blind,  or  public  and  private  school 
programs. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  1964-65 
epidemic  and  the  vision  and  per- 
severance of  a  handful  of  leaders 
concerned  with  the  education  of 
deaf-blind  children.  Congress  ap- 
proved the  Act  which  authorized 
funds  to  establish  centers  and  serv- 
ices for  all  deaf-blind  children  in 
the  nation.  All  of  us  in  this  room 
today  owe  a  special  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  men  like  Dr.  Waterhouse, 
Dr.  Salmon,  Dr.  Frampton,  and 
others  whose  voices  it  was  made 
Congress  aware  of  the  impending 
crisis  of  rubella  and  the  impact  it 
would  have  on  thousands  of  chil- 
dren and  their  parents  in  this  coun- 
try. The  Act  was  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  January  of  1968, 
and  from  June  of  1969  to  June  of 
1970,  ten  Regional  Centers  for 
Deaf-Blind  Children  were  estab- 
lished to  serve  and  plan  for  the 
needs  of  deaf-blind  children  in  all 
50  states. 

It  was  the  intent  of  Congress  un- 
der the  Deaf-Blind  Act,  that  serv- 
ices established  by  the  Deaf-Blind 
Centers  should  be: 

".  .  .  designed   to   develop   and 
bring  to  bear  upon  such  children 
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beginning  as  early  as  feasible  in 
life,  those  specialized,  intensive 
professional  and  allied  services, 
methods,  and  aids  that  are  found 
to  be  most  effective  to  enable 
them  to  achieve  their  full  poten- 
tial for  communication  with  and 
adjustment  to  the  world  around 
them,  for  useful  and  meaningful 
participation  in  society,  and  for 
self-fulfillment." 

It  became  evident  very  early  in 
the  development  of  the  Deaf-Blind 
program  that  because  of  the  breadth 
of  services  needed  by  deaf-blind 
children  of  all  ages,  and  the  scat- 
tered geographic  distribution  of 
these  children,  that  it  would  be  es- 
sential for  a  number  of  agencies 
both  public  and  private  from  every 
state  concerned  to  cooperatively 
join  together  in  order  to  provide 
comprehensive  services  on  a  re- 
gional basis. 

WITH  this  in  mind  the  Coordina- 
tors of  the  Regional  Deaf -Blind 
Centers  set  forth  to  identify  and 
coordinate  every  available  resource 
in  their  region  which  could  be  im- 
mediately utilized,  or  developed,  to 
provide  the  following  services  to  all 
deaf-blind  children: 

1.  comprehensive  diagnostic  and 
evaluative  services 

2.  programs  for  the  adjustment, 
orientation,  and  education  of 
deaf-blind  children  which  in- 
tegrate all  necessary  profes- 
sional and  allied  services  and 

3.  effective  consultative  services 
for  parents,  teachers  and  others 
who  play  a  direct  role  in  the 
lives  of  deaf-blind  children  to 
enable  them  to  understand  the 
special  problems  of  such  chil- 
dren and  to  assist  in  the  proc- 
ess of  their  adjustment,  orien- 
tation, and  education. 


THE  achievements  of  the  10  Coor- 
dinators of  the  Regional  Deaf- 
Blind  Centers  have  been  incredible 
to  say  the  least  and  they  merit  the 
highest  commendations  we  can  be- 
stow upon  them.  They  faced  insur- 
mountable obstacles  in  their  desire 
to  make  services  possible  where 
there  were  none  available  in  order  to 
give  deaf-blind  children  their  just 
right  to  an  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity. In  many  states  there  simply 
were  no  services  available  specifi- 
cally for  deaf-blind  children  be- 
cause there  were  either  no  such 
children  in  that  state  prior  to  the 
rubella  epidemic  or,  if  deaf-blind 
children  were  known,  they  were 
sent  out  of  state  to  the  few  avail- 
able residential  deaf-blind  schools 
in  the  country.  This  was  a  luxury 
states  no  longer  could  afford  after 
the  rubella  epidemic  left  its  toll, 
for  now  deaf -blind  children  were  to 
be  found  in  all  50  states.  The  exist- 
ing residential  programs  would  soon 
be  filled  to  capacity  and  even  with 
maximum  expansion  they  could  en- 
roll perhaps  no  more  than  450  such 
children  by  1972. 


THE  monumental  task  to  make 
urgently  needed  services  avail- 
able was  accepted  by  10  outstand- 
ing agencies  which  have  in  the  past 
3  years  received  a  total  of  seven 
and  one-half  million  dollars  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped.  Five  of  these  agen- 
cies had  been  involved  in  educating 
deaf-blind  children  for  many  years 
and  the  remaining  five  are  state 
education  agencies  and  private  agen- 
cies. As  a  result,  today  more  than 
100  programs  in  47  states  are  re- 
ceiving direct  federal  assistance  un- 
der this  Act  to  provide  a  variety  of 
services  for  deaf-blind  children  and 
their  parents  for  the  coming  school 
year. 
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THE  FOURTH  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  EDUCATORS 

FOR  THE  DEAF-BLIND  HELD  AT  PERKINS  SCHOOL  FOR 

THE  BLIND  AUGUST  22-27,   1971 

REPORT  OF  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

The  Congress  approved  unanimously  the  following  resolutions  presented 
by  its  Resolutions  Committee: 

General  Resolution 

It  is  universally  agreed  that  all  children  have  a  right  to  education  and  that 
citizens  of  all  states  should  provide  a  full  educational  service.  Special 
efforts  are  needed  to  provide  a  continuum  of  services  and  facilities  in  edu- 
cation, health,  and  welfare  for  deaf-blind  children  and,  indeed,  for  multi- 
handicapped  children  of  all  types.  This  conference  recommends  that  ap- 
propriate measures  should  be  taken  in  all  countries  to  ensure,  according  to 
the  pattern  of  culture  and  development  of  each  country,  that  the  following 
facilities  are  provided: 

(i)  Early  diagnosis  and  evaluation,  with  some  form  of  registration 
or  notification,  so  that  immediate  action  can  be  taken  to  provide 
appropriate  help  to  all  handicapped  children  and  their  families. 

(ii)     Parent-family  counseling. 

(iii)     Pre-school  education  at  home  or  in  nursery  schools  or  both. 

(iv)  An  educational  program  so  flexible  and  varied  that  the  unique 
needs  of  each  child  can  be  met. 

(v)  A  service  of  vocational  assessment  to  ensure  that,  at  the  end  of 
school  life,  all  children  have  opportunities  of  work  or  occupa- 
tion according  to  their  abilities. 

(vi)  A  humane  system  of  complete  care  for  children  and  adults 
whose  handicaps  are  so  severe  that  some  form  of  institutional 
care  is  desirable  or  essential. 

(vii)     Consultations  with  parents  or  guardians  at  all  stages  of  the 

children's  progress, 
(viii)     Services  of  publicity  and  information  so  that  a  well-informed 
public  (professional  and  lay)  can  assure  appropriate  action  for 
each  child  as  soon  as  a  need  has  been  established. 

The  conference  wishes  to  emphasize  certain  features  of  this  General  Reso- 
lution with  the  following  Special  Resolutions : 

1.  Professional  Publicity.  A  service  of  publicity  should  be  set  up  so  that: 

(a)  Successful  or  experimentally  interesting  features  of  individual  ex- 
isting services  together  with  reports  on  research  can  become 
known  to  all  such  services. 

(b)  The  large  amount  of  research  into  child  development  and  educa- 
tion is  studied  and  its  implications  made  available  in  such  forms 
that  any  positive  results  can  be  used  by  parents,  teachers,  doctors, 
social  workers. 

At  present,  this  specialized  publicity  can  be  provided  through  national 
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professional  magazines,  "Children  of  the  Silent  Night,"  and  the  Euro- 
pean News  Letter.  The  possibility  should  be  explored  of  using  one  ex- 
isting, internationally  known  professional  magazine  for  the  publication 
of  important  articles  and  information  concerning  multi-handicapped 
children. 

We  know  that  the  enormous  increase  of  children  handicapped  by  Ru- 
bella in  the  U.S.A.  has  led  to  an  important  national  effort  to  establish 
centers  and  services  for  these  children.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Federal  Of- 
fice responsible  for  this  effort  will  be  able  to  diffuse  any  important  in- 
formation to  all  countries  interested  in  developing  and  improving  their 
own  services. 

2.  General  Publicity 

Every  media  should  be  utilized  so  that  the  general  public,  locally  and 
nationally,  is  kept  well  informed  of  developments  in  the  care  of  deaf- 
blind  and  multi-handicapped  children  so  that  the  needs  of  these  chil- 
dren are  fully  understood  and  accepted  and  so  that,  as  adults,  they  will 
be  able  to  take  part  in  community  life  to  the  full  extent  of  their  capa- 
bilities and  potential. 

3.  Education  and  Training 

In  order  to  give  deaf -blind  children  all  the  chances  for  optimal  develop- 
ment, physically,  emotionally,  and  intellectually,  education  programs  of 
great  variety  and  flexibility  should  be  developed  to  meet  the  many 
varied  and  individual  needs  of  these  children.  Severely  retarded  chil- 
dren should  not  be  excluded  from  school  until  they  have  had  the  bene- 
fit of  a  long  period  of  careful  evaluation.  Children  making  good  prog- 
ress should  be  transferred  to  other  more  suitable  school  programs. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  all  programs  should  be  carried  out  in  co- 
operation with  parents  and,  wherever  possible,  located  within  their  own 
communities. 

Since  education  and  training  of  multi-handicapped  children  require 
teachers  and  allied  professional  workers  to  have  positive  attitudes  and 
good  insight,  training  courses  for  the  various  types  of  staff  should  be 
affiliated  to  those  schools  able  to  offer  appropriate  training. 

4.  A  Special  Resolution  concerning  newly  independent  countries,  fully 
supported  by  all  members  of  this  International  Congress : 

(a)  These  countries  are  urged  to  make  provision  for  deaf-blind  and 
for  multi-handicapped  children. 

(b)  Surveys  should  be  initiated  by  an  international  agency,  or  agen- 
cies, to  ascertain  the  incidence  and  basic  needs  of  these  children. 

(c)  Subject  to  the  findings  of  such  surveys,  demonstration  units  should 
be  established  in  appropriate  areas  in  collaboration  with  the  gov- 
ernments concerned. 

S.  O.  Myers,  O.B.E.,  Chairman  United  Kingdom 

Miss  M.  A.  Henham-Barrow,  O.B.E.  United  Kingdom 

Dr.  Johannes  Van  Dijk  Netherlands 

Mr.  Robert  M.  Dantona  U.S.A. 

Mr.  Geoffrey  Salisbury  Zambia 
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Perkins  Opens  140th  Year 


PERKINS  SCHOOL  for  the  Blind 
commenced  its  140th  year  of 
service  to  bhnd  and  deaf -blind  youth 
on  September  1st.  There  was  a  full 
faculty  with  all  positions  filled.  The 
year  commenced  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  approximately  290,  70  of 
whom  are  deaf  and  blind.  This  is  a 
further  increase  in  the  deaf-blind 
enrollment  which  has  been  growing 
steadily,  and  has  more  than  doubled 
in  the  past  five  years. 

In  addition  to  the  pupils  who 
range  from  kindergarten  through 
high  school,  fifty-two  college  gradu- 


ates are  enrolled  in  programs  at 
Perkins  for  training  teachers  of  the 
blind  and  teachers  of  the  deaf-blind. 
These  are  given  in  association  with 
Boston  College  and  lead  to  a  Mas- 
ter's Degree  in  Education.  These 
students  include  five  from  India, 
and  one  each  from  Thailand,  Gua- 
temala, and  Jamaica. 

In  addition  there  are  three  new 
overseas  pupils  in  the  upper  school, 
one  from  Sweden  and  one  from 
Finland  and  a  piano-tuning  student 
from  Vietnam. 


Graduation  June  1971 


ON  June  11,  1971  President  Au- 
gustus Thorndike  presented 
Perkins  diplomas  to  the  twenty 
members  of  the  Class  of  1 97 1 . 

Dr.  Henry  Freeman  Allen,  Head 
of  Ophthalmology  at  Massachusetts 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  and  a  Trus- 
tee of  Perkins,  delivered  a  most  in- 
spiring commencement  address.  The 
Invocation  was  delivered  by  the 
Reverend  Vaughn  Shedd,  Pastor  of 
the  Phillips  Congregational  Church 
in  Watertown. 


In  addition  to  the  diplomas  a 
number  of  certificates  were  awarded 
for  Industrial  Arts,  piano  tuning, 
independent  travel  and  transcrip- 
tion. Eight  annual  prizes  were 
awarded,  including  the  Director's 
award  to  the  pupil  chosen  .by  the 
Faculty  for  outstanding  character, 
which  was  won  by  Sandra  Schoene- 
mann. 

Approximately  half  of  the  gradu- 
ates had  plans  for  attending  higher 
education. 
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Protestant  Guild  Uses  Perkins  Facilities 


DURING  the  summer  months,  the 
Protestant  Guild  for  the  Blind 
brought  a  number  of  young,  blind, 
retarded  adults  onto  the  Perkins 
campus  where  they  lived  in  one  of 
the  girls  Upper  School  Cottages. 

ThQSQ  young  men  and  women 
made  use  also  of  the  Industrial  Arts 
Department  facilities  and  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  William  W.  Howat, 


the  head  of  our  Industrial  Arts  De- 
partment, and  some  other  members 
of  our  faculty,  were  given  training 
in  hand  skills  which  might  lead  to 
semi-skilled  employment.  Plans  were 
made  to  continue  this  program  in  a 
modified  form  with  the  young  men 
and  women  living  off  the  campus 
after  school  reopened  in  September. 


Perkins  Pupils  Win  Amateur  Radio  Licenses 


DURING  the  spring,  two  pupils 
at  Perkins  successfully  passed 
their  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission requirements  in  Code  and 
Theory  and  received  their  Novice 
License  for  Amateur  Radio. 

The  two  were  Dan  Murphy  and 
Gayle  Sabonaitis.  In  Gayle's  case  it 
should  be  noted  that  since  she  is 
both  deaf  and  blind,  she  had  to 
work  very  hard  for  two  years  in  or- 


der to  get  her  code  speed  up  to  the 
requirement  as  she  had  to  receive 
her  code  through  vibrations  from  a 
transducer  rather  than  hearing  it 
through  a  speaker. 

Both  are  to  be  congratulated  and 
may  go  on  to  higher  licenses  and 
many  good  years  of  "ham"  enjoy- 
ment through  their  amateur  radio 
activities. 


Mr.  Friedman  in  Bogota,  Colombia 


MR.  Harry  J.  Friedman,  Man- 
ager of  the  Howe  Press  of 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  pre- 
sented a  paper  entitled,  "Braille 
Production  in  the  Electronic  Era" 
at  an  international  gathering  on  the 
education  of  blind  children  held 
September  5-10  in  Bogota,  Colom- 
bia, South  America. 

This  conference  was  organized 
by  Senor  Hernando  Pradillo  Cobos, 
Director  of  Instituto  Nacional  para 
Ciegos  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas 


Blind  whose  Executive  Director, 
Dr.  M.  Robert  Barnett  was  also 
present. 

In  his  paper  Mr.  Friedman, 
while  describing  the  ultramodern 
concepts  used  for  braille  reproduc- 
tion recommended  to  the  partici- 
pants in  South  America  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  traditional  tools,  the 
braille  slate,  the  braille  writer,  ster- 
eotyper  and  human  brain  rather 
than  the  computer  and  other  elec- 
tronic aids. 


Two  New  Trustees  Appointed 


To  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by 
the  resignations  of  Mrs.  Leviseur 
and  Mr.  Motley,  Mrs.  Mason  Fern- 
aid,  a  former  trustee  of  the  Over- 
brook  School  for  the  Blind,  now  a 
resident  of  Cambridge,  Massachu- 


setts, and  Mr.  Gardner  Cushman,  a 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Gaston, 
Snow,  Motley  and  Holt,  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee. 
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Mr.  Harry  J.  Friedman  of  the  Howe  Press  with  Lorenzo  Navarro,  Mexico 
City,  and  Roy  Kumpe,  Manager  of  the  Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind, 
confer  in  Bozota,  Colonnbia. 

The  Phylab-Gordon  Plastic  Label  Ennbosser  was  invented  by  Mr.  Moshe 
Gordon,  and  Israeli  blind  production  engineer,  and  produced  by  the  Na- 
tional Physical  Laboratory  of  Israel  in  Jerusalem.  Mr.  Harry  lobar,  the 
Director  of  the  Laboratory,  has  presented  the  design  and  production 
rights  to  the  Howe  Press  as  an  international  goodwill  gesture.  Designed 
to  be  attached  to  the  Perkins  Brailler  as  shown,  it  embosses  dymo  tape 
labels  in  braille  with  great  ease. 
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Mr.  Mike  Ruiz,  Instructor  of 
Piano  Tuning,  with  pupil,  Paul 
DelPape. 


Mrs.  Leviseur  and  Mr.  Motley  Resign  as  Trustees 


THIS  Spring  Perkins  lost  the  serv- 
ices of  two  Trustees  whose  com- 
bined memberships  on  the  Board 
totalled  69  years,  during  virtually 
all  of  which  they  were  both  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mrs.  Rosanna  Leviseur,  whose 
life  of  service  to  the  blind  was  re- 
lated in  The  Lantern  for  October 
1970,  made  her  first  contacts  with 
Perkins  during  World  War  I  at 
which  time  her  father,  Albert 
Thorndike,  was  appointed  Treas- 
urer, an  office  he  held  until  1935. 
Mrs.  Leviseur  (Miss  Rosanna  Thorn- 
dike  then)  came  to  Perkins  to  learn 
handcrafts  which  she  proceeded  to 
teach  blinded  veterans  in  France. 

In  1933  she  was  appointed  Trus- 
tee, a  position  she  relinquished  to 
repeat  her  work  in  France  during 
World  War  II,  a  service  which  led 
to  imprisonment  in  Germany. 

In  1948  she  was  re-appointed 
Trustee  and  became  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  shortly 
afterwards.  Her  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  many  agencies  serving  the 
blind,  combined  with  her  keen  in- 
terest in  all  phases  of  the  Perkins 


program  made  her  an  invaluable 
Trustee. 

The  year  1933  was  an  important 
one  for  Perkins  as  Mrs.  Leviseur 
and  Mr.  Warren  Motley  were  both 
appointed  to  the  Board  within  a 
few  weeks  of  each  other. 

Mr.  Warren  Motley  is  a  distin- 
guished partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Gaston,  Snow,  Motley  and  Holt. 
During  his  unbroken  service  to 
Perkins  since  his  appointment  to 
the  Board  in  1933,  he  has  provided 
not  only  the  wisdom  of  the  sea- 
soned lawyer,  but  the  devotion  to 
the  well-being  of  our  blind  children 
of  a  deeply  committed  humanitar- 
ian. 

On  the  sudden  death  of  President 
Reginald  Fitz  in  1953,  Mr.  Motley 
accepted  appointment  as  President 
with  the  understanding  that  it  was 
to  be  limited  to  one  year.  At  the 
completion  of  this  year  he  resigned 
the  presidency  in  favor  of  Augustus 
Thorndike,  M.D. 

These  two  resignations  have  been 
accepted  by  the  Board  with  the 
deepest  regrets. 
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Dr.  Waterhouse's  Present  Responsibilities 


ON  his  retirement  as  Director, 
Dr.  Waterhouse  was  requested 
by  Mr.  Smith  and  the  Trustees  to 
serve  as  Consuhant  to  the  new  Di- 
rector. 

Specifically  Mr.  Smith  requested 
him  to  continue  his  handling  of 
Public  Relations.  This  includes  the 
publication  of  The  Lantern  and  the 
Annual  Report,  and  working  with 
Mr.  Robert  M.  Campbell,  our  Pub- 
lic Education  Consultant,  on  several 
films. 

A  new  film,  entitled  "Realities  of 
Blindness — the  Perkins  Experience" 
is  nearing  completion  and  will  be 
given  its  first  showing  to  the  Per- 
kins  Corporation  at  their  Annual 


meeting  on  November  1st.  Several 
other  films  are  being  planned. 

Mr.  Smith  has  also  asked  Dr. 
Waterhouse  to  continue  his  over- 
seas travels.  He  is  scheduled  to  pay 
his  annual  visit  to  India  in  Novem- 
ber to  interview  candidates  for  the 
1972-73  Teacher  Training  Course. 
In  January  he  will  represent  Per- 
kins at  the  Biennial  meeting  of  the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  Asso- 
ciation of  Teachers  of  the  Visually 
Handicapped  in  Auckland,  New 
Zealand. 

It  is  expected  that  Dr.  Water- 
house  will  drive  in  from  his  new 
home  in  Walpole,  Mass.,  two  or 
three  days  each  week. 


Mr.  Claude  Mclntyre,  Superintendent  of  Mainte- 
nance and  Engineering,  is  a  familiar  sight  as  he 
tours  the  grounds. 
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CHILDREN  OF  THE  SILENT  NIGHT 

Our  Annual  appeal  for  our  deaf-blind 
children  is  mailed  out  each  November 

PLEASE  SUPPORT  IT 


Mrs.  Christine  Ho+arek  with  Lisa  Ann  Chiango,  a 
deaf-blind  child  in  our  pre-school  program,  fronrj 
Burlington,  Mass.  Lisa's  sight  and  hearing  both  are 
poor.  She  is  not  yet  four  years  old,  but  her  progress 
in  language  offers  promise  for  her  future. 
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COVER  PHOTO: 

Our  cover  departs  from  its  usual 
format  to  depict  the  motif  of  this 
issue — Perkins   new  motion   picture. 
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In  Memoriam 
Mrs.  Sue  Rawlings  Hemphill 


WE  are  all  saddened  at  the  news 
that  Mrs,  Hemphill  passed 
away  suddenly  on  Sunday  evening, 
December  12,  1971,  while  attend- 
ing a  social  gathering  with  her  hus- 
band. Mrs.  Hemphill  had  lived  on 
the  campus  since  the  Bursar's  resi- 
dence was  completed  in  1941.  Dur- 
ing the  war  years,  she  served  as 
assistant  nurse  after  which  she  be- 


came the  receptionist  to  the  Howe 
Building.  From  1951  she  was  the 
secretary  in  charge  of  our  annual 
appeal  for  "Children  of  the  Silent 
Night"  and  assisted  greatly  in 
building  up  this  appeal  to  fill  the 
important  role  it  does  at  present. 
Since  Mr.  Hemphill's  retirement  in 
1968,  they  have  been  living  at  Mar- 
stons  Mills  on  Cape  Cod. 


The  Perkins  Films 


AS  far  as  we  know,  the  first  film 
l\  about  Perkins  was  made  by 
Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  our  3rd  Di- 
rector, in  the  1920's.  In  black  and 
white  and  of  inferior  quality,  only 
one  copy  seems  to  have  been  made, 
so  apparently  it  had  only  local  use. 
In  1956  we  released  the  first  of 
our  recent  series  of  films,  all  of 
which  have  been  made  by  Camp- 
bell Films  of  Saxtons  River,  Ver- 
mont. This  film  was  entitled  "The 
Perkins  Story."  It  is  in  color  and 
runs  for  40  minutes.  It  has  enjoyed 
immense  popularity.  About  100 
copies  have  been  made  and  it  is 
still  distributed  to  a  large  number 
of  organizations  including  clubs, 
medical  schools,  regular  high 
schools,  colleges  (especially  those 
with  teacher-training  programs) 
and  many  agencies  for  the  handi- 
capped. It  has  been  purchased  by 
agencies  in  a  variety  of  countries 
around  the  world.  It  won  a  Blue 
Ribbon  Award  at  the  American 
Film  Festival  in  1959. 


In  1961  our  second  film,  "Chil- 
dren of  the  Silent  Night,"  dealt 
with  our  program  for  deaf-blind 
children.  Although  it  deals  with  a 
highly  specialized  subject,  it  also 
has  enjoyed  a  popularity  similar  to 
the  Perkins  Story.  175  copies  are  in 
existence  and  the  film  won  a  Blue 
Ribbon  Award  at  the  American 
Film  Festival  in  1962  and  a  Chris 
award  at  the  Columbus  Film  Fes- 
tival in  1963.  It  was  also  honored 
in  international  competition  on  films 
for  the  handicapped  in  Italy. 


In  1966  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind  in  New  York  joined  Per- 
kins in  a  program  to  celebrate  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Anne  Sullivan.  As  part  of  the  proj- 
ect a  film  dealing  with  both  deaf- 
blind  children  and  adults  was  pro- 
duced entitled  "The  Legacy  of 
Anne  Sullivan."  This  too  is  enjoy- 
ing great  popularity. 

By  1970  much  of  the  program 
portrayed  in  "The  Perkins  Story" 
was  out  of  date.  Accordingly,  the 
Trustees  authorized  a  new  film 
which  was  released  on  November 
1,  1971  entitled  "Realities  of  Blind- 
ness— the  Perkins  Experience."  Ex- 
tracts from  the  script  of  this  film 
appear  in  this  "Lantern." 

IT  was  felt  at  Perkins  that  a  film 
was  needed  which  would  not 
only  show  blind  children  accom- 
plishing the  many  things  that  sur- 
prise us  all,  but  listeners  should  be 
reminded  of  the  limitations  the 
visual  handicap  imposes  on  even 
the  most  competent  blind  people. 
The  script  seeks  to  help  the  audi- 
ences to  look  beyond  the  visible 
evidence  of  success  to  perceive 
something  of  the  extra  effort  a 
blind  person  must  be  willing  to 
make  to  offset  his  handicap,  and 
to  realize  that  even  with  this  effort 
he  is  still  at  a  disadvantage. 

"Realities  of  Blindness"  is  now 
available  for  distribution.  It  is  our 
expectation  that  it  will  enjoy  the 
same  kind  of  success  enjoyed  by 
the  other  films  made  for  us  by  Mr. 
Campbell  during  the  last  fifteen 
years. 


Realities  of  Blindness 

— The  Perkins  Experience 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  the  nar- 
ration of  the  Realities  of  Blindness.  Follow- 
ing them  in  italics  are  additional  comments 
by  the  Perkins  staff. 


WHEN  a  visitor  comes  on  the  Perkins  campus,  the  first  thing  that  is 
hkely  to  strike  him  is  that  the  girls  and  boys  are  very  like  children 
everywhere.  Their  handicaps  do  not  seem  to  prevent  them  from  living 
energetic  and  purposeful  lives.  There  is  no  sense  of  gloom,  and  only  rarely 
are  a  child's  feelings  about  his  blindness  apparent. 

But  these  children,  even  those  who  enjoy  a  considerable  amount  of 
sight,  have  serious  problems.  Even  with  a  visual  handicap,  a  child  may 
learn  to  do  many  normal  things,  but  he  has  to  make  an  abnormal  effort 
to  do  them,  and  almost  everything  he  learns  takes  a  lot  longer  than  it 
would  if  he  saw  normally.  This  is  especially  true  if  what  he  is  doing 
involves  the  use  of  braille.  Since  this  special  effort  is  not  always  apparent 
to  visitors,  it  may  not  be  apparent  in  this  film.  The  camera,  like  the  visi- 
tor, sees  only  the  surface  of  things,  and  a  short  film  has  to  be  selective. 

The  audience  is  challenged  to  look  below  the  sur- 
face appearance,  and  with  perhaps  an  improved  per- 
spective glimpse  the  "Realities  of  Blindness." 

PERKINS  has  a  beautifully  landscaped  campus  in  Watertown,  near  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts.  For  the  most  part,  the  equipment  and  the  courses 
of  study  are  what  you  find  in  regular  schools,  and  need  no  explanation. 
As  far  as  academics  are  concerned,  Perkins  students  can  compete  very 
well  with  their  seeing  sisters  and  brothers.  It  is  the  extras  that  Perkins 
offers  that  make  it  different. 

Some  of  these  extras  are  obvious.  Classes  range  from  5  to  10,  and,  if 
necessary,  teaching  is  individual.  Blind  children  are  not  spared  other 
handicaps;  some  have  serious  additional  physical  handicaps,  such  as 
cerebral  palsy  and  deafness.  Some  have  learning  disabilities.  Some  are 
slow  mentally  or  have  emotional  problems.  Wherever  Perkins  feels  capa- 
ble of  helping  them,  they  are  enrolled  in  programs  tailored  to  each  one's 
unique  needs. 

The  Perkins  campus  is,  indeed,  impressive.  Visitors 
acquire  the  feeling  consciously  or  subconsciously  that 
the  school  takes  its  responsibilities  seriously  and  sets 
high  standards  for  its  staff  and  pupils  alike. 


As  you  watch  these  boys  and  girls,  you  will  be  tempted  to  think  that 
.  hands  can  be  the  eyes  of  the  blind.  It  is  true  that  hands  can  be 
taught  to  replace  eyes  in  reading  and  in  some  manual  skills,  and  ears  can 
learn  to  replace  eyes  in  many  very  important  ways,  but  neither  hands  nor 
ears  can  substitute  for  eyes.  Nor  for  that  matter  can  the  friendly  eyes  of 
a  seeing  companion,  as  anyone  quickly  learns  who  tries  to  describe  what 
they  see  on  a  TV  program  to  a  blind  person.  But  to  the  utmost  limit 
possible,  hands  and  ears  are  trained  at  Perkins  to  help  blind  children  live 
rich  lives. 

When  you  watch  the  sensitive  fingers  of  a  blind 
girl  or  boy  read  braille,  or  carry  out  a  multitude  of 
activities  needing  manual  dexterity,  you  are  likely  to 
forget  how  much  easier  all  of  these  tasks  are  when 
sight  is  also  available. 

THE  importance  of  braille  for  blind  students  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
Though  books  are  bulky  and  braille  copies  of  a  needed  textbook  are 
not  always  available,  and  though  braille  is  slow  to  read  and  slower  still  to 
write,  many  students  prefer  it  to  listening  to  recorded  material.  They  like 
to  have  their  lessons  "under  their  fingers."  But  long-playing  records,  tapes 
and  cassettes  are  also  of  great  value  and  more  titles  are  available  each 
year.  The  same  is  true  of  large-type  books  for  the  partially  seeing. 

The  richest  selection  of  literature  in  braille  and 
recorded  form  is  found  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, but  it  bears  no  comparison  to  what  seeing  people 
find  in  public  libraries  or  on  the  shelves  of  bookstores. 

A  MAJOR  breakthrough  occurred  a  few  years  ago  when  teaching  the 
abacus  for  arithmetic  problems  was  introduced  into  American  classes 
for  the  blind. 

Cuisenaire  rods  and  many  other  similar  tools  have  proved  to  be  ex- 
cellent for  teaching  blind  children  the  value  of  numbers. 

Perkins  was  probably  the  first  school  for  the  blind  in  the  world  to  offer 
an  introductory  course  in  computer  programming  in  1969.  Two  teletype 
machines  are  connected  by  telephone  to  a  computer.  The  solutions  to 
problems  given  the  computer  come  back  in  type  and  also  on  one  of  the 
two  specially  built  machines  in  braille.  On  one  of  them  the  braille  is  on  a 
paper  tape  and  on  the  other,  on  sheets  of  paper. 

Computer  programming  is  providing  more  and  more  blind  people 
with  rewarding  employment. 

Any  "gadget"  or  technique  that  offers  promise  to 
blind  school  children  is  worth  trying.  Not  all  blind 
children  can  profit  from  them  but  many  can.  It  seems 
a  great  pity  that  the  abacus  was  not  offered  blind 
children  many  years  ago. 
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MANY  of  our  partially  seeing  children  have  a  learning  disability 
called  "perceptual  dysfunction."  This  means  they  have  difficulty 
remembering  and  recognizing  the  shapes  of  letters,  which  inhibits  prog- 
ress in  reading.  Many  remedial  techniques  used  with  seeing  children  have 
produced  good  results  at  Perkins. 

The  child  with  perceptual  dysfunction  often  has  such  motor  problems 
as  poor  balance  and  inferior  muscular  coordination  which  require  re- 
medial exercises.  There  are  also  a  number  of  Perkins  pupils  who  need 
physical  therapy.  Speech  therapy  is  also  given  where  needed. 

American  educators  are  not  alone  in  recognizing 
the  problem  .  of  "perceptual  dysfunction"  that  can 
affect  the  visually  handicapped,  as  well  as  the  visually 
normal.  Both  in  Europe  and  Japan,  the  problem  is 
being  recognized. 

HAND  skills  are  emphasized  in  school  since  throughout  their  lives,  Per- 
kins pupils  will  have  to  use  their  hands  with  little  help  from  sight. 
Auto  mechanics  and  home  mechanics  are  very  popular  among  the  boys. 
In  sewing  girls  learn  to  make  their  own  dresses.  In  a  few  years  these  girls 
will  be  cooking  in  their  own  homes.  Piano  tuning  and  repair  are  offered 
to  boys  and  still  provide  an  excellent  livelihood  for  competent  blind  men. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  teaching  hand  skills  had 
top  priority  in  schools  for  the  blind.  Edward  E.  Al- 
len, our  third  Director,  may  have  been  the  first  edu- 
cator of  the  blind  who  insisted  that  visually  handi- 
capped men  and  women  were  more  seriously 
handicapped  in  competition  with  the  seeing  when 
they  engaged  in  manual  tasks  than  when  employed 
in  "white  collar"  positions.  Today  hand  skills  are 
usually  taught  less  for  vocational  purposes  than  for 
daily  living.  Piano  tuning  is  an  obvious  exception. 

PERKINS  employs  four  fully  qualified  cane  travel  instructors.  The  course 
is  arduous  and  takes  many  hours  of  a  pupil's  time.  Travel  skills  are 
learned  only  with  much  effort,  perseverance,  and  courage.  It  is  amazing 
how  well  many  blind  men  and  women  travel  alone  with  the  use  of  the 
cane.  Let  us  not  forget  that  blind  people  cannot  scan  the  environment 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  canes,  or  read  signs.  They  cannot,  in  fact, 
travel  as  independently  as  seeing  persons  do.  On  leaving  Perkins,  pupils 
make  their  own  choice  between  using  a  long  cane  or  proceeding  to  a 
school  to  be  trained  with  a  dog  guide. 


The  need  for  special  training  in  travel  was  first 
recognized  in  the  United  States.  Mobility  "clinics" 
are  now  springing  up  in  agencies  for  the  blind  all 
over  the  world  using  the  techniques  developed  here 
in  North  America. 


THESE  pictures  of  physical  activities  almost  tell  their  own  story.  What 
they  do  not  reveal  is  the  great  need  blind  children  have  for  self  con- 
fidence and  the  v^ay  in  which  this  can  be  met,  at  least  to  some  degree,  by 
a  sound  physique  under  its  owner's  control.  The  knowledge  that  phys- 
ically one  is  not  inferior  to  one's  associates,  regardless  of  a  visual  handi- 
cap, has  great  psychological  importance.  Perhaps  also  the  pictures  do  not 
show  the  greater  effort  and  concentration  that  the  blind  child  must  exert 
to  acquire  athletic  prowess. 

The  pictures  accompanying  this  script  are  so  in- 
teresting that  the  viewer  is  not  likely  to  concern 
himself  with  the  effort  that  made  them  possible. 


As  a  girl  and  boy  reach  adolescence,  social  success  becomes  the  para- 
L  mount  goal.  Overshadowing  the  normal  concern  a  teenager  may 
have  about  his  social  life  is  the  blind  child's  awareness  of  his  handicap. 
He  soon  learns  that  he  will  be  subjected  to  overprotection,  patronizing 
attitudes,  pity,  or  adulation,  separately  or  together,  and  he  realizes  that 
this  will  be  with  him  all  his  life,  hampering  his  social  life. 

For  this  reason,  Perkins  pupils  attend  organized  recreational  activities 
with  teenagers  in  the  Boston  community.  They  are  coached  in  social  skills 
such  as  dancing  and  bowling,  and  taught  to  handle  social  situations  with 
confidence  and  without  resenting  the  superior  airs  so  many  of  their  con- 
temporaries put  on  in  their  presence. 

Away  from  the  shelter  of  the  campus,  blind  boys  and  girls  not  only 
learn  they  can  ski,  but  enjoy  the  friendship  of  fellow  skiers. 

Every  sailing  enthusiast  will  recognize  that  much  of  the  pleasure  of 
sailing  comes  from  feeling  the  wind  and  the  waves  and  is  independent 
of  sight. 

In  their  social  attitudes,  blind  girls  and  boys  assert 
their  individualities  more  perhaps  than  in  anything 
else.  Tailoring  social  activities  to  the  diverse  needs 
of  the  student  body  is  a  formidable  task.  Unfortu- 
nately, those  who  most  need  help  in  this  area  are 
the  least  able  to  recognize  the  fact. 


WHILE  all  the  staff  play  an  important  role  in  the  social  development  of 
the  children,  a  major  responsibility  lies  with  the  five  counselors  in  the 
Department  of  Psychology  and  Guidance.  They  aim  to  give  each  boy 
and  girl  an  image  of  himself  that  recognizes  exactly  what  limitations 
blindness  puts  upon  him  and  what  he  can  hopefully  expect  to  do  about 
them.  They  help  the  pupils  to  understand  the  effects  their  handicap  may 
have,  not  only  on  themselves  but  on  their  families,  friends,  business  as- 
sociates and  strangers.  They  strive  towards  the  development  of  strong 
character  and  attractive  personality  that  will  help  each  student  buffet  all 
the  storms  he  will  encounter  in  life. 

As  guidance  counseling  deals  with  feelings  and  at- 
titudes, the  camera  cannot  record  its  workings  or  re- 
sults. But  the  accumulative  evidence  of  twenty  years 
shows  the  Perkins  Guidance  Program  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  that  the  school  provides. 

BLIND  children  receive  much  special  attention  and  need  to  learn  that 
they  can  give  of  themselves  in  return.  In  drama,  the  director  teaches 
them  to  put  self  aside  to  please  others.  In  this  film  we  have  concentrated 
on  pupils'  accomplishments.  They  have  been  made  possible  by  teachers 
who  love  their  work  and  take  it  seriously. 

Perkins  is  a  residential  school.  Time  has  not  allowed  us  to  see  the  cot- 
tage life  where  under  the  leadership  of  the  houseparents  pupils  enjoy 
many  of  their  most  rewarding  experiences.  Before  they  approach  gradua- 
tion, they  have  been  exposed  to  as  complete  an  educational  program  as 
possible — academic,  industrial  arts,  music,  physical  training,  travel,  tu- 
toring to  overcome  special  weaknesses,  physical  and  speech  therapy, 
drama,  social  opportunities  and  guidance  counseling.  Many  through  the 
years  have  gone  on  to  college  and  professional  success.  Others  enter  into 
industry  and  commerce.  Most  of  them  have  successful  marriages.  They 
have  proved  that  the  varied  Perkins  experience  has  been  beneficial  to 
them. 

Every  step  of  the  way  they  have  been  encouraged  to  face  the  realities 
of  their  blindness  and  to  make  a  maximum  effort  to  reduce  its  handi- 
capping effects.  It  has  not  been  an  easy  way.  For  the  blind,  or  even  for 
the  partially  sighted,  life  is  not  always  easy. 

The  script,  like  its  pictures,  cannot  tell  the  whole 
story.  But  it  can,  and  does,  set  viewers  to  thinking 
about  what  constitute  the  "Realities  of  Blindness." 


PERKINS   FILMS  AVAILABLE 

"Realities  of  Blindness"  is  available  on  a  free  loan  except  for  return  postage  to 
church  groups,  service  clubs,  social  organizations,  schools,  nurses,  and  those  in- 
terested in  special  education. 

Other  Perkins  films,  "The  Perkins  Story"  (40  min.),  "Children  of  the  Silent 
Night"  (29  min.),  and  "The  Legacy  of  Anne  Sullivan  (29  min.)  are  also  avail- 
able. All  films  are  16mm.  in  color  sound.  Reservations  should  be  made  through 
the  Film  Library,  Campbell  Films,  Saxtons  River,  Vermont  05154. 


Realities  of  Blindness 

— The  Perkins  Experience 


Available  on  free 
loan.  29  minutes — 
color  sound — 16mm. 


Ihis  j&lm  attempts  to  por- 
tray a  balanced  view  of 
blindness,  offsetting  the  con- 
tradictory myths  that  blind 
children  are  helpless,  or  on 
the  other  hand  that  they 
can  do  anything  a  seeing 
child  can  do.  The  locale  is 
Perkins  School  and  the  film 
shows  blind  and  deaf-bhnd 
children  and  teachers  in  a 
wide  variety  of  activities. 


We  would  like  to  show 

Realities  of  Blindness — The  Perkins 

Experience  on 

Alternate  date 

Name  


Address 


Organization 


A  16mm.  sound  projector  is  required  for  showing  this  film. 


No 
Postage  Stamp 

Necessary 

If  Mailed  in  the 

.United  States. 
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SAXTONS   RIVER,   VERMONT 


Mrs.  Christine 
Hotarek  with  Lisa 
Ann  Chiango,  a 
deaf-blind  child  in 
our  pre-school  pro- 
gram, from  Burling- 
ton, Mass.  Lisa's 
sight  and  hearing 
both  are  poor.  She  is 
not  yet  four  years 
old,  but  her  progress 
in  language  offers 
promise  for  her 
future. 


CHILDREN  OF  THE  SILENT  NIGHT 

Our  annual  appeal  for  our  deaf -blind 
children  needs  your  support 


CHILDREN  OF  THE  SILENT  NIGHT 

In  response  to  your  annual  appeal  for  the  Children  of  the 

Silent  Night  I  enclose  $ for  the  deaf-blind  girls 

and  boys  at  Perkins 


Name 


Address 


PERKINS  SCHOOL  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass.  02172 
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Princess  Margaret  at  Condover. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  Condover  Hall  School  for  Blind  Children 
With  Additional  Handicaps  near  Shrewsbury,  England,  her  Royal 
Highness,  Princess  Margaret,  paused  to  watch  one  of  the  pupils  use 
the  Perkins  brailler. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Royalty  has  shown  an  interest  in  this 
equipment.  Some  years  ago  when  the  Director  visited  the  Nur  Ayin 
School  for  Blind  Children  in  Isfahan,  Iran,  his  visit  coincided  with 
that  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Duke  of  Edinborough,  together 
with  the  Shah  and  Queen  of  Iran,  All  four  of  them  paused  to  watch 
one  of  the  Iranian  students  demonstrate  the  brailler. 


Recent  Visitors  to  Perkins 

SINCE  school  opened  in  September  the  following  persons  from 
overseas  have  visited  our  school. 

Mr.  Katsutoshi  Hashimoto  and  Mr.  Nobunao  Miyata  of  the 
Nippon  Lighthouse  Library  in  Osaka. 

Mr.  B.  C.  Nursoo,  Principal,  New  Horizon  School  for  the  Blind, 
Pietermaritzburg,  Natal,  South  Africa.  Mr.  Nursoo  was  accom- 
panied by  his  wife. 

Mr.  Tran  Dinh  AN  from  the  World  Rehabilitation  Fund  in  Sai- 
gon, South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Reginald  S.  Agiobu-Kemmer,  Principal,  King's  College, 
Lagos,  Nigeria. 

Mrs.  Esme  Dunell,  Matron,  School  for  the  Blind,  Kew,  Victoria, 
Australia. 

Mr.  Toshinori  Takahara,  Supervisor,  Board  of  Education  of 
Hiroshima  Prefecture,  Japan. 

Dr.  Bentakaswamy,  Ophthalmologist,  Madurai,  India. 
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Editorial 


It  Is  a  Film  About  All  of  Us 

IN  a  short  film  it  is  not  possible  to  show  everything  one  could  wish.  Or 
everybody.  In  the  script  of  the  Perkins  film  "Realities  of  Blindness"  is 
this  paragraph: 

"In  this  film  we  have  concentrated  on  pupils'  accomplishments. 
They  have  been  made  possible  by  teachers  who  love  their  work 
and  take  it  seriously." 

Only  indirectly  have  the  teachers  presented  their  story.  We  see  them 
in  the  classrooms  and  gymnasia,  on  the  campus  and  in  the  auditoriums. 
We  hear  the  drama  teacher  rehearsing  a  play  and  the  music  director  re- 
hearsing the  chorus.  We  hear  a  music  teacher  singing  to  her  children  on 
the  lawn.  But  for  the  most  part  the  children  tell  the  teachers'  story  for 
them. 

We  believe  that  every  teacher  would  choose  to  be  identified  by  the  ac- 
complishments of  his  boys  and  girls.  If  Perkins  is  strong,  it  is  because  of 
the  men  and  women  who  have  chosen  to  make  teaching  with  us  their 
life's  work.  The  pride  they  take  in  their  profession  is  demonstrated  by  the 
readiness  with  which  so  many  of  them  have  taken  special  courses  to  help 
them  handle  the  particular  problems  of  an  ever-changing  student  body 
and  a  constantly  developing  curriculum. 
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Like  all  faculties  they  watch  our  girls  and  boys  grow  up  and  leave  us. 
They  are  saddened  when  they  hear  unhappy  reports  of  alumni  and  are 
proud,  as  well  as  happy,  when  the  news  is  good. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  others  besides  our  faculty  whose  part  in  the 
Perkins  story  is  left  untold.  Only  the  briefest  note  is  made  of  houseparents 
and  none  at  all  of  the  librarians,  office  personnel,  and  maintenance  work- 
ers. And  from  all  you  can  tell  from  viewing  the  film,  there  might  not  be 
any  trustees  or  administration  at  all. 

This  is  a  child-centered  film  of  a  child-centered  school.  But  in  each 
child  at  Perkins  there  is  a  little  bit  of  each  one  of  us  who  work  there. 
There  is  a  little  bit  of  all  of  us  in  the  film. 


Benjamin  F.  Smith 
Director 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF  SCHOOL  CALENDAR 

March 

3  Fri.) 

4  Sat.) 

Eastern    Athletic   Association   for   the    Blind   Wrestling    and 

Cheerleading  Tournaments  at  Perkins 

24     Fri. 

Easter  Recess  Begins  at  Noon 

April 

3     Mon. 

Pupils  Return 

4     Tues. 

Classes  Resume 

14  Fri.) 

15  Sat.) 

16th   Annual    Northeast  Music   Festival,   Hartford,  Conn. 

23     Sun. 

Annual  OPEN  HOUSE— 2:30-4:30  p.m. 

Annual  Luncheon  for  Parents 

May 

9     Tues.  ) 
10     Wed.) 

Drama  Club  Presentation 

13     Sat. 

Eastern  Blind  Track  Tournament  at  Overbrook 

19     Fri. 

Senior  Prom 

20     Sat. 

Student,  Staff  &  Alumni  Track  Meet 

23     Tues. 

Student  Music  Recital 

24     Wed. 

Girls   Athletic  Association    Banquet — Fisher  Cottage 

29     Mon. 

MEMORIAL  DAY  HOLIDAY 

31     Wed. 

Final  Exams  Begin 

June 

b     Tues. 

Picnic  Day — ^Annual  Junior  Fair 

8     Thurs. 

Summer  vacation  begins  at  Noon 

9     Fri. 

GRADUATION  DAY 

Luncheon  for  Graduating  Class  at  Noon 

Graduation  in  Dwight  Hall — 2:00  p.m. 

10     Sat. 

ALUMNI  DAY 
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Deaf -Blind  Pupils  Return  to  Asia 


CHAN  PoH  Lin  and  Vo  Tanh  re- 
turned to  their  home  countries 
in  Asia  in  recent  months. 

Vo  Tanh,  who  was  apparently 
injured  by  a  hand  grenade  explo- 
sion, was  brought  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  in  July 
1969  by  a  group  of  persons  named 
The  Committee  of  Responsibility 
who  are  concerned  about  the  care 
of  injured  Vietnamese  children. 
Both  of  his  eyes  were  full  of  shrap- 
nel and  one  of  them  had  to  be  re- 
moved. Sight  in  the  other  eye  has 
now  virtually  disappeared.  Both 
ears  were  seriously  damaged  and 
his  left  hand  was  missing.  No  one 
knows  if  his  family  are  living. 

While  in  America,  surgery  was 
performed  on  both  ears  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  residual  hearing  re- 
sulted. With  the  aid  of  hearing  aids 
he  is  now  able  to  hear  speech 
spoken  into  his  ear.  Vo  Tanh  en- 
tered Perkins  in  September  1969 
as  a  very  wild  frustrated  child.  He 
was  probably  twelve  to  fourteen 
years  old  and  seemed  to  have  had 
little  schooling.  However,  this  was 
difficult  to  determine  since  his  ac- 
cident seemed  to  have  deprived  him 
of  all  memory  of  his  Vietnamese 
speech.   The   only  words  he  used 


were  a  few  Vietnamese  numbers 
and  a  few  slang  English  expres- 
sions probably  picked  up  from 
American  soldiers. 

By  the  fall  of  1971  it  seemed 
wise  to  recommend  his  return  to 
Vietnam.  He  had  been  making 
good  progress  in  school,  particu- 
larly in  hand  skills.  The  Director 
paid  two  visits  on  his  behalf  to 
Saigon  and  plans  were  made  for 
him  to  be  entered  in  the  LaSan 
School  for  Boys  with  a  special  Viet- 
namese tutor  financed  by  friends  in 
the  United  States.  His  Perkins 
teacher,  Mr.  Christopher  Huggins, 
went  to  Saigon  with  Vo  Tanh  and 
stayed  there  for  a  month  or  so  to 
work  with  his  new  teacher  while 
the  boy  adjusted  to  his  own  coun- 
try. 


POH  Lin's  story  has  appeared  in 
the  "Lantern"  from  time  to  time 
during  the  last  ten  years.  She  com- 
pleted her  secondary  education  at 
Perkins  last  June  and  chose  to  seek 
employment  in  Singapore  rather 
than  to  enter  on  a  lengthy  college 
career  in  the  U.S.A.  Several  job 
opportunities  in  Singapore  are  be- 
ing explored  for  her. 


New  Editor  for  the  Perkins  Newsletter 


WITH  the  retirement  of  Miss 
Eleanor  Thayer  last  summer 
which  included  her  withdrawal  as 
Editor  of  the  Newsletter,  this  va- 
cancy has  been  filled  for  this  year 
by  Mrs.  Sina  F.  Waterhouse. 

From  now  on,  the  Perkins  News- 
letter will  be  published  in  May  each 


year  rather  than  in  February  to 
bring  it  more  closely  in  alignment 
with  the  normal  school  year.  Those 
of  you  who  have  news  items  for 
the  "Lantern"  should  mail  them  to 
Mrs.  Waterhouse  at  Perkins.  Any 
assistance  will  be  much  appreciated. 
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Poh  Lin  demonstrates  the  sign  language 
to  deaf  children  in  Singapore. 


Annual  Meeting  of  Perkins  Corporation 
Dr.  Thorndike  Retires  as  President 


THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  Perkins  School  for 
the  Blind  was  held  on  Monday 
afternoon,  November  1,  on  the 
School  Campus  in  Watertown. 

Augustus  Thorndike,  M.D.,  of 
Chestnut  Hill,  who  had  been  presi- 
dent since  1954,  tendered  his  resig- 
nation and  was  succeeded  by  Sam- 
uel Cabot  of  Boston  and  Beverly 
Farms,  who  had  served  as  vice- 
president  since  1956. 

Appointed  to  the  vice-presidency 
was  John  Lowell  of  Boston  and 
Nahant,  who  had  been  a  trustee 
since  1956. 

Other  officers  appointed  were 
Ralph  B.  Williams,  Treasurer,  of 
Boston  and  Chestnut  Hill;  John  W. 
Bryant,  assistant  treasurer,  of  Bos- 
ton and  Beverly  Farms;  and  Ben- 
jamin F.  Smith,  secretary,  of  Wa- 
tertown. The  following  were  also 
appointed  as  trustees:  John  W. 
Hallowell  of  Cambridge,  David 
Cheever  of  Dedham,  Richard  Sal- 


tonstall  of  Boston  and  Sherborn, 
John  W.  Bryant,  Robert  H.  Hal- 
lowell of  Dover,  Mrs.  David  Ar- 
nold of  Concord,  Mrs.  Mason  Fer- 
nald  of  Cambridge,  and  Mr.  Gard- 
ner Cushman  of  Boston. 

By  unanimous  vote  of  the  Cor- 
poration the  Bylaws  were  amended 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
honorary  trustees  from  persons  who 
had  served  at  least  10  years  as  trus- 
tees of  the  school.  At  the  meeting 
three  retiring  trustees  were  ap- 
pointed to  this  honorary  position. 
They  were  Dr.  Thorndike,  Mrs. 
Frederick  J.  Leviseur  of  Boston 
and  Beverly  Farms,  and  Warren 
Motley  of  Boston  and  Nahant. 

Following  the  meeting  the  Cor- 
poration viewed  the  premiere  of  a 
new  motion  picture  "Realities  of 
Blindness — The  Perkins  Experi- 
ence" produced  by  Robert  M. 
Campbell  of  Saxtons  River,  Ver- 
mont. 
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President  Augustus 
Thorndike,  M.D.  pre- 
siding over  the  An- 
nual dinner  for  Per- 
kins employees, 
September  1970. 


Augustus  Thorndike,  M.D. 


DR.  Augustus  Thorndike,  who 
retired  as  President  of  Perkins 
on  November  1st,  had  a  distin- 
guished career  in  surgery  and  physi- 
cal rehabilitation  which  began  in 
1924  when  he  was  invited  to  attend 
to  injuries  on  the  Harvard  Football 
Team. 

After  a  period  devoted  to  re- 
search, he  took  charge  of  the  physi- 
cal end  of  the  Student  Health  Serv- 
ice at  Harvard  until  the  war  inter- 
vened. In  May  1942  he  was  with 
the  105th  Army  General  Hospital 
at  Gatton  near  Brisbane,  Australia, 
which  he  eventually  commanded. 
Early  in  1944  he  was  recalled  to 
the  Surgeon  General's  Office  in 
Washington  where  he  was  put  in 
charge  of  "reconditioning"  all  the 
sick  and  wounded  at  all  United 
States  army  hospitals  both  at  home 
and  overseas. 

At  Christmastime  1945  he  re- 
turned to  Boston  and  to  private 
practice,  but  in  1947  the  Federal 
Government  was  after  him  again. 
He  was  appointed  Director  of  the 
Prosthetic  and  Sensory  Aid  Service 
in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 


Surgery,  Veterans  Administration, 
providing  research  and  supplying 
artificial  limbs,  artificial  eyes  and 
hearing  aids  to  veterans,  a  respon- 
sibility he  bore  for  eight  years. 

1955  found  him  back  at  Harvard 
in  charge  of  the  surgical  end  of  the 
Student  Health  Services,  a  position 
which  naturally  brought  him  back 
onto  the  football  field  every  au- 
tumn. He  held  this  position  until  re- 
tirement several  years  ago. 

Dr.  Thorndike  was  President  not 
only  at  Perkins  but  also  of  the  Bay 
State  Medical  Rehabilitation  Clinic 
and  a  Trustee  of  the  School  for 
Crippled  Children  in  Boston.  He 
led  our  school  through  its  period  of 
most  rapid  change  both  in  physical 
plant  and  services  to  blind  and 
deaf-blind  pupils.  He  took  a  keen 
interest  in  the  pupils  and  showed 
especial  pleasure  in  the  awarding 
of  diplomas  to  each  year's  gradu- 
ating class. 

No  school  Director  could  have 
had  a  more  helpful  and  understand- 
ing President  to  turn  to  for  guid- 
ance and  support. 

Edv^ard  J,  Waterhouse 
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CARL  J.  DAVIS  APPOINTED  TO  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

Mr,  Carl  J.  Davis,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Psychology  and 
Guidance  at  Perkins,  and  currently  President  of  the  Association  for 
the  Education  of  the  Visually  Handicapped,  has  been  appointed  by 
Mr.  Eliot  Richardson,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
to  a  two-year  term  on  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Services 
for  the  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped. 


Two  More  Quarter  Century  Employees 


MISS  Bertha  Kasetta,  Braille  Edi- 
tor at  Howe  Press,  entered 
employment  with  us  in  October 
1946  and,  therefore,  has  just  com- 
pleted her  25th  year  of  continuous 
employment.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  just  how  many  differ- 
ent books  have  been  brailled  by  her 
during  this  period. 


Miss  Harriet  Phillips  came  to 
work  at  Perkins  in  November  1946 
and  served  as  part-time  teacher  and 
part-time  secretary  to  the  Director. 
She  was  then  transferred  to  the 
Lower  School  where  she  has  served 
as  librarian  and  as  a  teacher  of 
reading.  She  completed  her  25th 
year  of  employment  in  Nov.  1971. 


Miss  Bertha  KaseHa 
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"Since  the  rubella  epidemics  of 
1963  +o  1964,  schools  for  the 
handicapped  have  been  faced  with 
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PUBLICATIONS  AVAILABLE 

The  Report  of  the  Fourth  International  Conference  on  the  Education  of  Deaf- 
Blind  Youth  which  took  place  at  Perkins  in  August  1971  is  now  available  from 
the  school  at  a  cost  of  $5.00.  This  Report  contains  virtually  all  of  the  papers  that 
were  given  at  that  time.  It  comprises  what  might  be  considered  a  textbook  for 
the  guidance  of  teachers  and  administrators  responsible  for  the  education  of 
deaf-blind  children. 

The  140th  Annual  Report  of  the  School  is  also  available  from  the  Director's 
Office  free  of  charge. 

An  extensive  bibliography  on  the  Deaf-Blind  has  been  prepared  by  our 
Department  for  Deaf-Blind  Children  and  our  Research  Library.  It  should  be 
available  in  August  1972  at  a  cost  of  two  dollars  per  copy  postpaid. 


The  beginning  of 
a  long,  long  road. 


Our  Deaf/Blind  Children's  Future 

THE  past  few  years  have  seen  a  great  increase  in  interest  in  the  educa- 
tion of  deaf/ blind  children  in  a  number  of  widely  scattered  areas.  This 
is  largely  due  to  the  rubella  epidemics  which  did  not  spare  pregnant 
women  and  resulted  in  their  giving  birth  to  defective  children  in  great 
numbers. 

Educators  and  others  are  struggling  to  solve  the  problems  this  has 
produced.  Still  in  the  development  stage  are  such  matters  as  effective 
parent  counselling,  assessment  of  a  child's  potential,  the  preparation  of 
appropriate  curricula  and  the  perfecting  of  teaching  techniques. 

Even  as  we  devote  ourselves  to  these  matters,  the  future  of  these  chil- 
dren clamours  for  our  attention.  A  factor  which  seriously  complicates 
planning  is  the  wide  variety  in  the  types  of  children  involved.  Even  among 
the  rubella  deaf/ blind,  though  we  find  the  phrase  "a  typical  rubella  syn- 
drome" in  the  literature,  the  variety  of  handicaps  and  the  range  in  pupil 
potential  is  very  great.  With  the  addition  of  non-rubella  children,  includ- 
ing the  occasional  child  who  has  been  adventitiously  injured,  the  range  is 
greater  still.  Yet  all  these  children  whom  we  consider  "deaf/ blind"  have 
certain  communications  problems  in  common,  so  that  we  are  justified  in 
treating  them  as  a  distinct  group. 

Within  this  group,  of  course,  are  children  whose  additional  handicaps, 
physical,  mental  or  emotional,  may  be  so  serious  that  we  have  to  consider 
them  as  the  major  problem  with  deafness  and  blindness  secondary  in  their 
effects. 

IN  the  United  States,  for  example,  a  considerable  percentage  of  the 
rubella  deaf/ blind  children  have  been  classified  as  mental  defectives 
and  placed  in  mental  institutions.  Some  doubts  have  been  expressed  about 
the  rightness  of  such  placements  and  hopes  raised  that  a  more  thorough 
evaluation  of  the  children  might  lead  to  relocating  at  least  some  of  them 
in  educational  settings.  Recent  experience  in  New  England,  however, 
would  seem  to  confirm  the  suitability  of  nearly  all  such  placements  in 
that  area,  though  the  conditions  in  which  some  of  them  live  is  far  from 
satisfactory. 


What  will  he  be  writing  twenty  years  from  now? 


Treatment  of  children  in  institutions  varies  in  quality  depending  largely 
on  the  size  and  training  of  the  staff.  Before  turning  our  attention  to  the 
future  of  more  promising  deaf/ blind  children,  let  us  recognise  that  while 
most  of  these  children  in  mental  institutions  may  belong  there,  many  can 
be  trained  to  be  more  self-reliant  and  to  live  more  rewarding  lives. 

When  possible,  educators  trained  in  this  field  should  lend  their  encour- 
agement to  the  staffs  of  mental  institutions  to  devote  as  much  time  as 
possible  to  their  deaf/ blind  inmates,  hopefully  to  raise  their  daily  lives 
to  the  highest  level  they  can  enjoy.  Frequently  it  is  attention  rather  than 
skilled  guidance  that  these  children  need,  and  neglect  often  results  from 
the  belief  of  the  staff  that  they  lack  the  expertise  to  accomplish  meaningful 
results. 

I  think  it  will  be  convenient  if  I  now  switch  to  the  other  end  of  the  scale 
and  think  about  the  future  of  deaf/ blind  children  with  the  highest  poten- 
tial, those  of  college  calibre.  It  is  possible  that  few,  if  any,  rubella  children 
will  fall  in  this  group,  though,  since  the  rubella  virus  seems  to  have  been 
less  damaging  in  some  regions  of  the  world  than  others,  this  prediction 
may  prove  false. 

Something  can  perhaps  be  learned  from  the  very  small  group,  probably 
fewer  than  twelve  in  the  whole  world,  of  men  and  women  who  have  been 
deaf  and  blind  since  infancy  and  who  have  obtained  a  university  degree  or 
are  of  comparable  ability.  Even  within  this  small  group  there  are  wide 
differences.  Some  things,  however,  they  have  in  common.  All  can  com- 
municate fluently,  usually  using  two  or  more  means.  Almost  all  of  them 
have  learned  to  speak  intelligibly.  Whatever  their  occupation,  they  seem  to 
be  outgoing  people  with  a  gift  for  friendship  that  is  outstanding.  In  spite 
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she  fare  when  teacher  is  no  longer  there? 


of  communication  difficulties,  I  am  enriched  by  the  warmth  of  affection 
of  my  deaf/bUnd  friends. 


Now  it  must  be  obvious  to  us  all  that  the  losing  of  hearing  and  sight 
does  not  automatically  make  one  friendly.  I  think  the  explanation  is 
different.  We  all  need  some  good  personal  relationships  for  success.  The 
deaf/ blind,  whom  Helen  Keller  characterized  as  "the  loneliest  people  on 
earth",  perhaps  cannot  survive  without  giving  affection. 

Successful  deaf/ blind  persons  have  other  qualities  besides  friendliness 
in  common.  They  include  a  high  level  of  motivation,  plenty  of  determina- 
tion, patience  far  beyond  my  comprehension,  physical  stamina  and  cour- 
age. Now  these  people  I  am  describing  are  self-supporting  and  fully 
employed,  except  in  one  instance,  who  is  a  happy  and  capable  housewife. 
Yet  it  would  be  false  to  call  them  "independent."  Compared  with  the 
ordinary  man  and  woman  they  live  lives  of  great  dependence  on  services 
for  which  they  pay  themselves,  or  which  are  provided  by  an  understanding 
and  co-operative  employer  or  agency.  During  their  productive  years,  this 
kind  of  dependence  is  tolerable,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how 
menacing  old  age  must  be. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  successful  deaf/ blind  perhaps  longer  than  their 
numbers  warrant,  but  I  think  it  is  convenient  to  use  their  example  as  a 
yardstick  against  which  we  can  predict  the  future  of  the  less  gifted.  While 
many  deaf/ blind  children  may  grow  up  to  "earn  a  living,"  most  of  them 
will  require  some  sort  of  sheltered  home  life  where  problems  can  be  solved 
of  eating,  sleeping  and  being  housed  and  clothed.  Complete  independence 
is  hardly  a  realistic  goal  for  the  deaf/ blind. 


What  will  be  the  rhythm 
of  his  adult  years? 


The  deaf/ blind  person  who  is  happily  married  is  indeed  fortunate,  but 
few  enjoy  this  happiness  and  we  as  educators  cannot  guarantee  it  for  our 
pupils.  Living  with  parents  is  normally  of  limited  duration  and  sharing  a 
home  with  relatives  can  sometimes  be  intolerable  for  all  concerned. 

IT  is  not  too  soon  for  those  of  us  who  are  concerned  about  our  present 
pupils  to  enquire  about  future  living  facilities.  Will  there  be  a  need  for 
special  hostels,  or  provision  for  specialised  boarding  houses?  In  some 
countries,  including  America,  there  is  a  trend  away  from  hostels  for 
the  handicapped.  Should  this  trend  be  reversed?  Are  hostels  really  the 
right  solution  for  the  deaf/ blind?  With  their  serious  communications  prob- 
lems it  is  infinitely  easier  for  the  deaf/ blind  to  congregate  together,  and 
there  will  build  up  strong  pressures  in  this  direction  by  the  deaf/ blind 
themselves  as  well  as  some  of  the  agencies  serving  them. 

To  an  educator,  isolation  of  his  pupils  can  never  be  an  acceptable 
goal — at  least  before  old  age  sets  in,  and  perhaps  not  even  then.  Yet 
this  may  well  be  what  will  happen.  It  is  not  the  primary  goal  of  teachers 
to  solve  these  social  problems,  but  if  we,  who  understand  what  can  and 
what  cannot  be  expected  of  deaf/ blind  men  and  women  do  not  concern 
ourselves  with  them,  will  anyone  else  do  it  as  intelligently? 

But  within  our  own  role  as  teachers,  perhaps  we  can  help.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  each  one  of  our  deaf/ blind  children, 
although  he  does  not  know  it,  is  daily  waging  a  war  against  a  dreary  and 
possibly  intolerably  lonely  adulthood.  It  is  a  contest  which  will  follow  him 
all  his  days. 


ARE  we  giving  our  children  all  the  weapons  we  can  to  help  them  win? 
.  They  need  the  best  possible  education  or  training  that  they  can  ab- 
sorb. This,  I  am  sure  we  accept,  and  what  all  our  present  endeavours  are 


Who  will  communicate  wi+h  her  twelve  years  from  now? 


aimed  at  providing.  But  what  about  the  essential  weapon  of  personality — 
the  trait  which  I  have  suggested  is  essential  for  social  survival.  Do  our 
curricula  provide  maximum  opportunities  for  social  growth?  Do  we  rate 
a  cheerful  "good  morning"  as  high  as  a  well-spelled  sentence?  Do  our 
programmes  for  training  teachers  pay  enough  attention  to  personality  de- 
velopment? Do  we  enlist  the  family  in  giving  a  child  the  sense  of  security 
on  which  affection  can  grow?  Are  we  enticing  a  child's  interest  away  from 
his  own  concerns  to  include  an  interest  and  concern  for  others?  Do  we 
fortify  his  courage  in  all  possible  ways? 

None  of  these  things  can  happen  without  an  affectionate  relationship 
between  teacher  and  child.  A  teacher's  task  is  so  much  vaster  than  impart- 
ing knowledge.  This  is  true  for  all  teachers  and  all  pupils.  It  is  infinitely 
truer  when  the  child  is  blind  and  deaf,  when  enjoyment  of  life  usually  be- 
gins, and  must  continue  to  grow  with  the  teachers'  helping  hands. 

Deaf/ blind  pupils  learn  while  they  are  under  the  sheltering  umbrella  of 
the  teacher's  understanding  of  their  capabilities.  In  due  course  they  must 
go  out  from  under  this  protection.  If  this  is  not  to  be  a  shattering  experi- 
ence they  must  be  helped  to  venture  out  as  often  as  possible  during  the 
school  years.  Unless  he  learns  social  competence  as  a  pupil,  and  has  to 
learn  it  by  the  way  of  trial  and  error  later,  the  trial  may  prove  too  diffi- 
cult and  the  errors  too  many. 

We  can  expect  our  deaf/ blind  pupils  to  grow  into  quite  remarkable 
people  if  we  help  them  reach  out  to  the  world.  One  only  wishes  we  could 
have  equal  faith  in  society  reaching  halfway  in  response. 

E.J.W. 


Paper   read  to  the  Australian   &  New  Zealand  Teachers  of  the 
Blind  Council,  Manuwera,  N.  Z.,  Jan.  1972. 


President  Samuel  Cabof  surveys  his  ancestor,  Thomas  Handasyd 
Perkins,  for  whom  the  school  is  named.  Mr.  Perkins  was  Vice-President 
of  the  Corporation  from  1835-46  and  generously  donated  his  home 
to  the  young  school.  This  painting  in  the  Howe  Building  Lobby  is  a 
copy  of  the  original  by  Gambadella  which  hangs  in  the  front  hall 
of  Mr.  Cabot's  residence  in  Beverly  Farms. 
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The  President  of  Perkins 


AT  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Corporation  in  November 
1971  Samuel  Cabot  was  unani- 
mously elected  to  be  the  fourteenth 
President  of  Perkins. 

Mr.  Cabot  became  a  Trustee  in 
1952  and  has  served  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Corporation  since  1956. 

Born  in  Canton,  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Cabot  is  a  descendant  of 
Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins,  the 
famous  Boston  merchant  who  was 
very  active  in  developing  the  China 
trade  in  the  1820's  and  whose  gen- 
erosity toward  our  new  school  was 
recognized  by  our  naming  the  insti- 
tution after  him. 

Mr.  Cabot  is  a  graduate  of  St. 
Mark's  School  and  Harvard  Col- 
lege, and  took  one  year  of  post- 
graduate work  at  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  He  joined 
the  family  business,  Samuel  Cabot 
Incorporated,  in  1933,  became 
Treasurer  in  1940  and  has  been 
President  since  1955.  The  firm  is 
a  manufacturer  of  paints,  stains, 
and  chemical  specialties,  which 
they  distribute  all  over  the  world. 

In  addition  to  being  a  Trustee  at 
Perkins,  he  is  a  Trustee  of  the  New 
England  Aquarium  and  a  member 
of  its  Board  of  Governors,  a  Trus- 
tee of  Shore  Country  Day  School, 
Family  Society  of  Greater  Boston 
and  of  the  Museum  of  American 
China  Trade. 

During  the  war,  Mr.  Cabot 
served  in  the  101st  Field  Artillery 
of  Massachusetts  National  Guard 
for  a  year  and  with  the  U.S.  Army 
Air  Force  for  three  years,  serving 
with  the  famous  56th  Fighter 
Group  of  the  Eighth  Air  Force  in 
England   from    1942-44    and   with 


Air  Transport  Command  in  Mo- 
rocco in  1945. 

Mr.  Cabot  has  literary  interests 
and  has  had  a  short  story  published 
by  the  New  Yorker  and  has  con- 
tributed articles  to  Popular  Science, 
Popular  Mechanics,  Motor  Boating, 
and  other  magazines. 

Mr.  Cabot  is  married  to  the 
former  Virginia  Ward  They  have 
four  children  and  two  grandchil- 
dren. Mrs.  Cabot,  who  has  a  visual 
handicap,  has  been  a  user  of  the 
Perkins  Regional  Library  for  some 
time. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Cabot  came 
to  the  school  and  gave  a  talk  on 
Bird  Banding  in  Morning  Chapel. 
For  that  talk  he  brought  to  the 
school  a  banding  trap  with  a  white 
crowned  sparrow  in  it  and  ex- 
plained to  the  students  that  this  bird 
would  migrate,  spending  his  win- 
ters in  Venezuela  and  his  summers 
in  Greenland.  After  the  talk,  he  en- 
couraged the  students  to  come  up 
and  examine  the  trap  and  pat  the 
bird  on  the  head.  One  of  the  chil- 
dren was  reported  as  saying,  "I  can 
just  hear  that  bird  when  he  gets  up 
to  Greenland  this  summer.  He  will 
say — Did  I  have  a  terrible  trip 
north  this  year.  I  went  into  some 
sort  of  cage  looking  for  food  and 
couldn't  get  out.  The  next  thing  I 
knew  I  was  flat  on  my  back  in  a 
great  big  hall  with  one  hundred 
blind  kids  trying  to  pat  me  on  the 
head." 

Mr.  Cabot's  keen  interest  in  the 
children  at  Perkins,  as  well  as  the 
problems  of  the  school,  have  made 
him  an  invaluable  Trustee  and  a 
most  suitable  choice  for  President. 


j^'  n 
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Members  of  the  Perkins  Instruc- 
tional Materials  Center  make  a 
video  tape  in  the  new  gym. 
Video  tapes  are  being  used  in 
a  variety  of  ways  in  an  increas- 
ing number  in  the  school. 


Pee  Wee  Wrestling  at  Perkins 

Perkins  has  long  engaged  in  high  school  wrestling 
bouts  with  neighboring  schools.  In  February  1972  the 
Lower  School  had  its  first  wrestling  match  with  seeing 
boys.  The  visitors  came  from  the  Hillside  School  in 
Marlboro,  Massachusetts  and  stayed  for  supper  in 
Anagnos  and  Potter  Cottages.  Our  school  lost  but  it 
was  a  memorable  occasion  all  the  same. 


Seen  in  the  Perkins  gym  Mr.  Ellis,  the  principal  of  Perkins, 
referees. 

•  11 
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Editorial 

NEW  EMPHASIS  ON  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

IF  any  one  word  can  characterize  the  attitude  of  the  Perkins  faculty  and 
administration,  it  is  "ADAPTABILITY";  willingness  to  modify  or 
even  overturn  its  policies  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  its  ever-changing 
student  population. 

The  times,  or  more  specifically,  today's  pupils,  require  us  to  place  more 
emphasis  on  vocational  training.  The  school  which  hitherto  has  described 
its  program  as  almost  entirely  pre-vocational  is  stepping  out  on  a  new 
path.  The  Work  Experience  Program  which  was  introduced  two  years  ago 
by  our  Industrial  Arts  Department  on  a  small  scale  has  proved  its  worth 
and  will  be  expanded.  In  addition  courses  will  be  given  in  business  edu- 
cation, including  salesmanship  and  canteen  management  in  addition  to 
typing,  transcription  and  office  practice  which  are  already  part  of  the 
Perkins  program. 

With  the  increasing  demand  for  trained  child-care  workers,  a  course  in 
child  management  will  be  offered. 

An  important  innovation  will  be  the  introduction  of  a  Vocational  In- 
formation Course. 

A  SIGNIFICANT  feature  of  the  program  which  is  wholly  in  keeping  with 
Perkins  practices  is  the  emphasis  on  evaluation  and  personal  coun- 
seling. The  Department  of  Psychology  and  Guidance  will  administer  a 
series  of  evaluative  tests  which  measure  aptitude  and  manipulative  skills, 
as  well  as  intelligence.  Pupils'  progress  will  be  carefully  followed  and  as 
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their  ability  and  interests  develop,  they  will  be  encouraged  to  pursue 
specific  goals. 

Additional  attention  will  be  given  to  training  in  daily  living  skills  and 
self-care.  Our  Home  Economics  Department  will  be  enlarged.  New  laun- 
dry facilities  will  be  established  and  new  student  kitchens  set  up  in  Keller- 
Sullivan  Cottage. 

Perkins  is  well  provided  both  in  campus  facilities  as  well  as  trained 
personnel  to  offer  these  services  to  its  girls  and  boys  who  are  not  contem- 
plating college  careers.  Other  agencies  involved  in  serving  blind  youth, 
including  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  Special  Education  have  endorsed  this  plan  whole- 
heartedly and  are  cooperating  in  establishing  it.  A  request  has  been  made 
for  a  Federal  grant  to  finance  its  early  stages. 

This  program  should  be  fully  operative  when  school  opens  in  September 
1972. 


'^>^ 


Benjamin  F.  Smith 
Director 


COMING  EVENTS 

May    to    Sept 

ember    1972 

May 

29     Men. 

Memorial  Day  Holiday 

31      Wed. 

Final   Exams  Begin 

June 
2     Fri. 

Final    Exams   End 

6     Tues. 

Picnic   Day  —  Junior  Class   Fair 

8     Thurs. 

Final   Assembly,   Dwight   Hall  at   10:30  a.m. 

Summer   Vacation    Begins    at    Noon    except    for    Seniors    and    Chorus 

9     Fri. 

Graduation   Day 

Luncheon    for   Graduating    Class    at    Noon 

Graduation   in   Dwight   Hall   at  2:00   p.m. 

10     Sat. 

Alumni   Day 

September 
6     Wed. 

Annual      Dinner     for     the     Perkins     StafF,     Marriott     Motor     Hotel, 
Auburndale,     Massachusetts     at     6:30     p.m. 

10     Sun. 

Pupils   Return 

11      Mon. 

Classes  Begin 
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The  Role  of  the  Private  School  for  the  Blind  in  the 

Education  of  Blind  and  Multi-Handicapped  Blind 

Children* 


*  This  paper  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Smith  at  a  meeting  at  Perkins  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Massachusetts  De- 
partment of  Special  Education  and 
administrators  of  private  schools  for 
handicapped  children  on  April  24, 
1972. 


I  HAVE  been  asked  to  comment  in 
ten  minutes  on  the  question:  "In 
an  overall  State  plan  for  the  educa- 
tion of  visually  impaired  children 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  what 
can  be — and  what  should  be — the 
role  of  the  private  school  for  the 
blind  in  the  educational  process  of 
the  visually  impaired  children  of 
the  State?" 

I  am  not  certain,  however,  that 
this  question  is  posed  quite  as  ap- 
propriately as  it  should  be.  It  has 
been  clearly  pointed  out  to  us  that 
the  present  philosophy  and  policy 
of  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion is  to  place  in  the  general  stream 
of  public  education  every  handi- 
capped child  who  can  be  placed 
there  effectively.  Perhaps  the  ques- 
tion should  read,  then,  "What  role 
will  the  private  facility  for  the  edu- 
cation of  visually  impaired  children 
be  allowed  to  play  in  the  overall 
State  plan  of  education?" 


But  I  do  not  intend,  here,  to 
quarrel  with  the  State  Department 
of  Education's  announced  philos- 
ophy and  policy  regarding  the  edu- 
cation of  visually  impaired  chil- 
dren. Certainly,  the  Department  of 
Education  carries  the  legal  respon- 
sibility for  providing  effective  edu- 
cation for  these  children.  Certainly, 
also,  some  visually  impaired  children 
can  prosper  in  the  public  school 
setting  which  is  appropriately  con- 
ceived and  adequately  supported 
with  services.  Moreover,  there  are 
other  obvious  advantages  to  the 
public  school  placement  of  visually 
impaired  children.  The  child  can 
remain  at  home  where  he  can  en- 
joy the  maximum  influence  of  his 
family  rather  than  go  away  to  a 
residential  setting.  He  may  remain 
in  his  local  community  with  an  op- 
portunity, if  it  is  developed,  for 
local  social  interaction.  Also,  the 
family  will  share  more  directly  in 
the  cost  of  rearing  the  child  by  pay- 
ing the  cost  of  room  and  board. 
Furthermore,  the  local  public  school 
program  will  share  more  directly 
in  the  financing  of  the  child's  edu- 
cation; and  the  child  can  go  to 
school  with  sisters  and  brothers  and 
neighborhood   peers.    It   is    argued 
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that  under  a  public  school  plan  of 
this  kind  the  cost  of  educating  the 
visually  handicapped  child  can  be 
reduced  substantially.  Certainly, 
there  can  be  a  reduced  cost  to  the 
State. 

This  public  school  form  of  edu- 
cation, however,  does  not  always 
produce  the  effective,  quality  edu- 
cation to  which  the  handicapped 
child  is  entitled.  Sometimes,  the 
family  is  unable  to  provide  the 
healthy,  wise  support  which  the 
child  needs  to  become  an  emotion- 
ally stable,  socially  mature  person. 
Sometimes  the  public  school  is  un- 
able to  provide  at  any  cost  all  the 
necessary  ingredients  for  a  satis- 
factory educational  program  for  the 
visually  impaired  child. 

Several  years  ago  at  Perkins,  we 
made  a  survey  of  our  current  stu- 
dent population  to  determine  how 
many  of  them  had  been  exposed  to 
public  school  education  before  com- 
ing to  us.  We  found  that  nearly 
70%  of  our  then  300  students  had 
previous  public  school  experience 
in  their  background.  In  reviewing  the 
records,  it  was  clear  that  this  70% 
of  our  students  had  come  to  Per- 
kins because  something  was  not 
quite  right  with  the  educational 
program  as  being  expressed  in  pub- 
lic school  programs. 

Now,  the  results  of  this  survey 
should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  public  school  programs,  per  se, 
are  not  effective.  There  were  then, 
and  there  are  today,  many  of  these 
children  in  public  schools  who  are 
doing  satisfactorily  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 


THE  survey  does  demonstrate, 
however,  that  a  number  of  vis- 
ually impaired  children  have  found 
serious  problems  in  adjusting  to  a 
public  school  setting  and  have  re- 
quired special  remedial  attention. 

But,    let    me    turn    from    these 
rather    negative    considerations    to 


comments  of  a  more  positive  and 
constructive  nature.  I  believe  there 
is  a  role  for  the  private  school  for 
the  blind  standing  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  public  school  sys- 
tem which,  if  properly  understood 
and  properly  exploited,  will  assure 
an  adequate  education  for  most  of 
the  visually  impaired  children  of 
the  State.  Let  me  suggest  a  few 
guide  lines  related  to  this  role. 


The  Self-image  Concept 

The  first  guide  line  is  one  rooted 
in  a  concept  familiar  to  all  of  us. 
This  is  the  concept  of  the  self- 
image. 

All  of  us,  including  those  of  us 
who  are  visually  impaired,  are 
prone  to  judge  ourselves  through 
the  attitudes,  the  opinions,  and  the 
feelings  that  seem  to  be  expressed 
concerning  us  by  the  other  people 
with  whom  we  come  into  contact. 
This  is  known  as  judging  ourselves 
by  the  feedback  from  our  environ- 
ment. I  dare  say  that  anyone  of  us 
here  whose  wife  nags  him  con- 
stantly about  the  inconsiderate  way 
he  tracks  mud  into  the  kitchen,  or 
by  the  disorderly  manner  he  keeps 
his  papers  and  books  on  his  desk, 
then  he  begins  to  believe  eventually 
that  he  is  a  pretty  careless,  disor- 
ganized person. 

So  it  can  be  with  a  blind  child. 
If  the  parents  insist  on  doing  every- 
thing for  him — protecting  him  from 
every  bump,  speaking  about  him  to 
others  as  a  child  who  cannot  be 
expected  to  do  things  for  himself — 
then,  that  child  is  pretty  soon  going 
to  see  himself  as  a  dependent  per- 
son who  should  not  be  expected  to 
act  independently.  Likewise,  in  a 
classroom  with  seeing  children;  if 
the  blind  child  is  considered  to  be 
a  genius  by  his  seeing  classmates 
because  he  is  able  to  read  and  write 
braille  with  his  fingers,  then  that 
blind  child  may,  indeed,  view  him- 
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self  as  a  genius;  whereas,  you  and 
I  know  that  it  is  not  necessarily  the 
mark  of  a  genius  to  read  and  write. 

It  is  my  opinion,  therefore,  that 
every  visually  impaired  child  for  a 
period  of  time  should  have  the  ex- 
perience of  going  to  school  in  a 
setting  where  the  population  of  the 
school  is  made  up  of  children  who 
are  similarly  handicapped.  The  child 
will  then  be  relating  to,  and  relat- 
ing with  other  children  who  under- 
stand him  as  one  of  themselves  and 
who  will  provide  him  with  the  feed- 
back that  will  impart  to  him  a  more 
realistic  self-image. 

The  time  needed  to  acquire  this 
realistic  self-image  will  vary  from 
child  to  child.  For  a  few,  perhaps  a 
year  is  sufficient.  For  others  it  will 
take  two  or  three  or  perhaps  more. 
The  most  appropriate  time  for  the 
placement  of  the  child  in  this  spe- 
cial school  setting  as  related  to  his 
total  educational  plan  is  also  a  mat- 
ter to  be  determined  individually. 
At  any  rate,  an  adequate  self-image 
is  a  real  contribution  that  the  pri- 
vate school  for  the  blind  can  make 
to  the  educational  program  of  the 
visually  impaired  child. 

Special  Needs  of  Visually 
Impaired  Children 

Among  all  the  educational  needs 
of  blind  children,  the  public  school 
is  able  to  meet  some  of  them  better 
than  it  can  meet  others.  So  it  is  with 
the  special  school  for  the  blind.  It 
can  meet  some  of  the  needs  of  the 
blind  child  better  than  others.  This 
fact  should  be  kept  in  mind  when 
planning  the  program  for  each 
blind  child.  Let  me  suggest  a  few 
examples  to  illustrate  the  point. 

The  public  school,  with  its  rich 
academic  offerings  leading  to  col- 
lege and  other  advanced  studies, 
usually  can  adequately  serve  the 
superior  blind  child  once  he  has 
acquired  an  adequate  self-image. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  blind  child 


who  is  below  the  college  level  in 
ability  and  whose  need  is  for  voca- 
tional training  centered  in  indus- 
trial training  and  hand  skill  devel- 
opment often  cannot  be  handled  as 
well  in  the  public  school  setting. 
Here  the  private  special  school, 
with  its  capability  for  individual  at- 
tention, with  its  know-how  in  voca- 
tional training  processes  for  the 
blind,  and  with  its  well-equipped 
industrial  training  areas  can  do  an 
excellent  job  for  the  visually  im- 
paired child. 

Likewise,  in  the  areas  of  daily 
living  skills,  personal  management, 
and  home  economics,  and  in  mobil- 
ity training,  the  special  school  often 
can  provide  better  programming 
than  the  public  school.  For  the 
blind  student  who  is  not  going  to 
college  but  who  will  depend  for  his 
livelihood  upon  working  with  his 
hands,  or  who  may  become  a  piano 
tuner,  or  who  may  wish  to  enter 
business,  perhaps  a  pair  of  years 
of  concentrated  vocational  training 
combined  with  advanced  mobility 
training  and  instruction  in  daily 
living  skills  and  home  economics  in 
a  special  school  for  the  blind  will 
be  a  very  desirable  thing  for  these 
students. 

With  some  blind  children,  just  as 
with  some  seeing  children,  factors 
of  emotional  disturbance  can  arise 
somewhere  along  the  educational 
tract.  The  special  school  for  the 
visually  impaired,  with  its  well-ori- 
ented personal  counseling  and  guid- 
ance program  and  its  well-indoc- 
trinated supporting  staff  can  often 
offer  solutions  to  these  problems  in 
a  better  fashion  than  the  public 
schools  can.  If  the  emotional  prob- 
lems are  not  too  severe,  perhaps  a 
placement  for  a  time  in  the  special 
school  to  cope  with  these  problems 
would  be  wise. 

Sometimes  the  blind  child  placed 
in  the  public  school  setting  fails  to 
gain  the  self-confidence  necessary 
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to  bring  him  adequate  self-expres- 
sion among  his  peers  or  to  exploit 
social  experiences  that  exist  about 
him.  A  child  such  as  this  placed  in 
a  special  school  for  the  blind  for  a 
period  of  time  may  find  the  com- 
fort and  support  necessary  to  de- 
velop an  adequate  self-expression 
and  to  have  the  social  practice  he 
needs. 

Physical  education  and  sports  ac- 
tivity is  another  area  in  which  a 
blind  child  may  not  be  served  as 
well  in  the  public  school  setting  as 
in  the  special  school.  It  may  be 
that  a  strong  need  for  physical  edu- 
cation and  sports  activity  could  dic- 
tate the  placement  of  a  blind  child 
in  a  special  school  for  a  year  or 
two. 


Special  Types  of  Visually 
Handicapped  Children 

There  is  one  group  of  children,  a 
group  of  considerable  size,  that  for 
a  long  time  to  come  is  likely  to  be 
served  best  in  a  special  school.  This 
is  the  group  of  children  commonly 
referred  to  as  multi-handicapped 
blind  children.  The  handicapping 
conditions  are  usually  found  to  be 
quite  severe,  and  they  require  a 
very  specialized  kind  of  program- 
ming. 

Within  this  group  of  multi-handi- 
capped children  are  those  referred 
to  as  low-vision  children  with  learn- 
ing disability.  Perkins  has  enrolled 
a  number  of  these  children  and  has 
developed  a  program  including 
trained  teachers  for  dealing  effec- 
tively with  them.  For  the  most  part, 
these  children  must  be  handled  in 
small  groups  and  often  with  a  great 
amount  of  individual  attention.  Hy- 
peractivity, poor  attention,  emo- 
tional involvement,  and  previous 
experience  of  school  failure  are 
common  symptoms.  Private  schools 
for  the  blind  that  develop  programs 
of  this  kind  are  likely  to  serve  these 


children  better  than  the  public 
school  for  some  time  to  come. 
Many,  of  course,  can  have  their 
problems  corrected  in  the  special 
school  and  return  to  the  public 
school. 

The  mentally  retarded  blind  make 
up  another  group  who  require  a 
great  amount  of  specialized  atten- 
tion. Here,  too,  a  special  school 
program  providing  a  great  amount 
of  individual  attention  is  about  the 
only  way  to  expect  satisfactory 
progress  with  many  of  these  chil- 
dren. Some  have  been  and  others 
can  be  brought  to  the  level  of  de- 
velopment where  they  can  be  suc- 
cessfully handled  in  a  special  class 
in  some  public  schools,  but  it  is  a 
mistake  to  ignore  their  special 
needs. 

Then,  there  is  a  group  of  multi- 
handicapped  children  known  as  the 
deaf-blind.  These  children,  particu- 
larly, require  a  highly  specialized 
training  program  with  particular 
reference  to  communication  skills. 
The  extreme  need  for  a  carefully 
structured  social  experience  pro- 
gram alone  is  sufficient  to  suggest 
that  these  children,  at  least  for 
many  years,  require  the  special  en- 
vironmental setting  of  the  special 
school  and  often  the  residential  spe- 
cial school  if  they  are  to  be  ade- 
quately served. 

Still  another  group  of  severely 
handicapped  children  that  is  emerg- 
ing more  clearly  every  day  is  the 
visually  impaired  child  with  appar- 
ent normal  hearing  but  who  has  se- 
rious language  disorders.  This  child 
is  sometimes  known  as  the  aphasic 
child.  Here  again,  the  great  amount 
of  individual  attention,  just  as  with 
the  deaf-blind  and  the  need  for 
highly  specialized  teachers,  suggests 
that  a  special  school  program  and, 
in  many  cases  a  residential  one,  is 
required  for  effective  educational 
results. 

Emerging    from    the    foregoing 
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discussion  is  a  pattern  of  effective 
educational  services  for  visually  im- 
paired children.  A  process  of  coop- 
eration is  needed  between  the  private 
educational  facility  and  the  public 
educational  facility  that  will  pro- 
duce an  effective  program  for  each 
visually  impaired  child  in  the  State 
at  every  step  of  his  educational  ca- 
reer. Failure  to  establish  this  coop- 
erative partnership  will  squander 
the  considerable  resources  of  both 
private  and  public  facility  and  bring 
suffering  to  many  visually  impaired 
children  for  the  want  of  an  appro- 
priate educational  program. 

Now,  let  me  make  just  one  final 
comment.  The  educational  role  as- 
signed to  the  private  school  for  the 
visually  impaired  is  an  extremely 
expensive  one  to  fulfill.  The  true 
cost  of  $25,000  a  year  to  provide 
adequate  educational  services  for 
deaf-blind  children  is  not  a  figment 
of  anyone's  imagination.  When  it 
requires  a  fully  trained  teacher  and 
a  teacher's  aide  in  the  classroom  to 


serve  adequately  each  three  deaf- 
blind  children,  and  each  two  of 
these  children  require  a  child-care 
worker  to  care  for  them  in  the  out- 
of-school  hours,  one  can  understand 
this.  The  costs  for  dealing  with 
other  multi-handicapped  visually 
impaired  children  may  be  some- 
what less,  but  not  a  great  deal  less. 
Almost  every  private  school  for 
the  visually  impaired  pays  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  this  education  from  its 
own  funds — sometimes  a  very  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  cost.  Tuition  of 
$8,500  a  year  from  the  State  toward 
the  education  of  each  deaf-blind 
child  in  a  private  school,  therefore, 
is  not  asking  too  much  as  the  State's 
share  in  the  investment.  Govern- 
ment administration  officials,  leg- 
islators, and  the  general  public 
must  be  made  aware  of  the  factors 
in  these  costs.  Once  they  are,  I  feel 
confident  they  will  be  willing  to 
contribute  the  State's  fair  share 
towards  a  quality  education  for  all 
types  of  visually  impaired  children. 
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'Realities  of  Blindness' 


iHis  film  attempts  to  por- 
tray a  balanced  view  of 
blindness,  offsetting  the  con- 
tradictory myths  that  blind 
children  are  helpless,  or  on 
the  other  hand  that  they 
can  do  anything  a  seeing 
child  can  do.  The  locale  is 
Perkins  School  and  the  film 
shows  blind  and  deaf-blind 
children  and  teachers  in  a 
wide  variety  of  activities. 


"Realities  of  Blindness  — 
The  Perkins  Experience" 
Available  on  free  loan.  29 
minutes  —  color  sound  — 
16mm. 


lo  book  "Realities  of  Blind- 
ness" for  your  school,  group 
or  organization,  write  to 
Film  Librarian,  Campbell 
Films,  Saxtons  River,  Vt. 
05154. 


DR.  WATERHOUSE  REMAINS  ACTIVE 


UPON  retirement  as  Director  last 
August,  Dr.  Waterhouse  was 
appointed  to  be  a  consultant  to  Mr. 
Benjamin  F.  Smith,  who  succeeded 
him.  Most  of  Dr.  Waterhouse's 
work  has  been  in  connection  with 
public  relations  and  with  the  pro- 
gram  overseas. 

He  retains  membership  on  a 
number  of  committees,  three  of 
which  have  to  deal  with  the  deaf- 
blind.  He  is  Chairman  of  the  North 
American  Committee  of  Deaf- 
Blind  Children  and  Youth;  Chair- 
man of  the  Deaf-Blind  Committee 
of  the  International  Council  of  Ed- 
ucators of  Blind  Youth;  and  Co- 
Chairman  with  Dr.  Peter  J.  Salmon 
of  the  Deaf-Blind  Committee  of 
the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind. 

In  addition,  he  is  a  Trustee  of  the 
John  Milton  Society  for  the  Blind 
in  New  York;  of  the  Boston  Center 
for   Blind   Children;   and   the   Na- 


tional Braille  Press  in  Boston. 

In  connection  with  our  overseas 
program  he  has  traveled  a  great 
deal  this  winter  going  to  India  in 
November  to  interview  the  candi- 
dates for  next  year's  Teacher  Train- 
ing Program,  and  to  New  Zealand 
in  January  to  participate  in  the  bi- 
ennial conference  of  the  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  Teachers  for  the 
Educators  of  the  Blind  where  he  pre- 
sented a  paper  printed  in  this  "Lan- 
tern" on  the  Future  of  Deaf-Blind 
Children.  In  March  and  April  he 
journeyed  to  East  Africa  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  deaf-blind  pro- 
grams being  established  in  the 
emergent  countries  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  In  May  he  attended  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  in  Moscow,  U.S.S.R.  to  pre- 
sent the  report  of  the  Deaf-Blind 
Committee. 
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ON  AND  OFF 

THE  CAMPUS 


APPOINTMENT  OF  NEW  COORDINATOR 


ANEW  Coordinator  for  the  New 
England  Center  for  Deaf-Blind 
Children  was  appointed  on  May  1, 
1972  to  succeed  Mr.  Lars  Guld- 
ager,  who  resigned  in  order  to 
organize  the  Marlboro,  Massachu- 
setts Community,  a  residential  fa- 


cility for  retarded  adults. 

Taking  his  place  is  Mr.  John 
Sinclair,  who  comes  to  us  after  a 
number  of  years  from  the  business 
administration  side  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity. 
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Anthony   Ackerman 


MR.  ACKERMAN  COMPLETES 
QUARTER  CENTURY 

IVyfR.  Anthony  Ackerman  com- 
^^^  pletes  twenty-five  years  of 
service  on  the  faculty  of  Perkins 
School  for  the  Blind  this  year. 

Mr.  Ackerman,  who  has  been 
successively  Master  of  Potter  and 
Bridgman  Cottages  and  head  of  the 
English  department,  is  perhaps  best 
known  in  the  school  for  his  direc- 
tion of  the  Perkins  Drama  Club. 

Under  his  leadership  the  pupils 
have  put  on  a  number  of  plays 
throughout  the  years,  and  each 
Christmastime  at  a  party  for  the 
Upper  School  the  Drama  Club 
has  for  a  number  of  years  pre- 
sented plays  of  which  Mr.  Acker- 
man is  the  author. 
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Mr.  Carl  J.  Davis,  left,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Psychology  and  Guidance  at  Perkins  and  currently 
the  President  of  the  Association  for  the  Education 
of  the  Visually  Handicapped,  receives  a  citation 
from  Mr.  Jansen  Noyes,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Foundation's  50th  Anniversary 
in  October  1971. 

Mr.  Davis  will  preside  over  the  Convention  of  the 
AEVH  in  Miami  Beach,  Florida  in  June.  A  number 
of  the  Perkins  staff  will  be  attending. 


MAURICE  TRETAKOF  JOINS 
THE  PERKINS  FACULTY 


ON  July  1,  1972  Mr.  Maurice 
Tretakof  will  join  the  faculty 
of  Perkins  as  Director  of  the  De- 
partment for  Deaf-Blind  Children. 
Mr.  Tretakof  is  well  known  for  his 
pioneering  activities  at  the  Hope 
School  for  the  Mentally  Retarded 
Blind  Children  at  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois, which  he  helped  to  establish 
and  which  he  has  directed  up  to  the 
present. 

Prior  to  this  time  Mr.  Tretakof 
was  Head  of  the  Educational  Pro- 
gram at  the  Ransom  Greene  Unit 


at  the  Fernald  School  in  Waverly, 
Massachusetts.  At  the  time  of  his 
appointment  to  this  position  Mr. 
Tretakof  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
at  Perkins  observing  and  doing 
practice  teaching  with  our  slow 
learners. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tretakof  will  oc- 
cupy Hope  House  on  the  campus. 
With  them  will  be  their  son. 

Mr.  Tretakof  brings  considerable 
experience  and  strength  to  our  pro- 
gram for  multi-handicapped  deaf- 
blind  children. 
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Since  1955,  when  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Waterhouse  returned  from  a  visit  to 
schools  for  the  blind  in  India,  Thailand,  Hong  Kong,  and  Japan,  col- 
lections have  been  taken  at  our  annual  Christmas  concerts  for  the 
benefit  of  blind  children  overseas.  Disturbed  over  the  extreme  lack  of 
equipment  demonstrated  by  the  Indian  school  of  100  pupils  which 
proudly  announced  "we  have  one  braille  slate",  they  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  Trustees  to  establish  this  fund.  For  many  years  its 
distribution  has  been  handled  by  the  Perkins  Student  Council.  Among 
gifts  recently  sent  were  a  Brailier  and  braille  writing  equipment  to 
the  School  for  the  Blind  in  Indore,  India. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Bhagat,  the  principal  of  the  school,  writes  that  "we  have 
started  publishing  a  braille  quarterly  magazine  and  it  has  gained  wide 
popularity  and  the  magazine  being  particularly  for  blind  children,  and 
as  such  has  demand  from  all  corners  of  India.  Your  Brailier  proved  to 
be  very  useful  for  this  purpose  and  it's  a  great  help  to  us  to  transcribe 
the  copies  of  the  same." 
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FOUR  STAFF  MEMBERS 
TO  RETIRE  IN  JUNE 


FOUR  Staff  members  including  two 
teachers  and  two  housemothers 
will  retire  when  school  closes  in 
June  1972. 

These  include  Mr.  Joseph  Jablon- 
ski,  who  graduated  from  Perkins  in 
1928  and  except  for  a  short  period 
of  time  in  which  he  was  employed 
in  New  York  and  Florida  has  been 
on  the  faculty  ever  since  1930. 

He  was  an  attendant  in  the  Deaf- 
Blind  Department  and  has  been  a 
teacher  and  housemaster  in  both 
the  Lower  and  Upper  Schools. 

Mr.  Jablonski  has  also  been  very 
active  in  the  scout  movement.  Mr. 
Jablonski  is  married  to  the  former 
Freda  Anderson,  who  has  served 
the  school  in  the  past  first  of  all  as 
a  school  nurse  and  afterwards  as  a 
housemother.  Some  years  ago  they 
purchased  a  home  in  Florida  to 
which  they  will  be  retiring. 


Miss  Harriet  Phillips  joined  the 
staff  in  November  1946  as  an  edi- 
phonist.  Two  years  later  she  was 
transferred  to  be  a  teacher  in  the 
Lower  School  and  in  1961  became 
an  assistant  librarian  in  the  Lower 
School  Library.  She  has  served 
both  as  teacher  and  librarian  in  the 
Lower  School  ever  since. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  A.  Tyler  came  to 
Perkins  in  April  1966  and  has 
served  as  housemother  in  the  girls 
Upper  School  since  then. 

Mrs.  M.  Louise  Thatcher  joined 
the  staff  also  as  a  housemother  in 
August  1967.  Upon  retirement  she 
will  be  joining  her  son,  Tom,  former 
teacher  of  ceramics  at  Perkins,  at 
his  home  on  Martha's  Vineyard. 

We  thank  these  four  people  for 
their  loyal  service  to  Perkins  and 
wish  them  all  success  in  the  future. 


In  Memoriam 

Stewart  E.  Armstrong 

Superintendent 

Ontario  School  for  the  Blind 

Brantford,  Ontario 

1956-1972 

WE  regret  to  report  the  death  following  a  coronary  last  November 
of  Stewart  E.  Armstrong,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Ontario 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Brantford,  Ontario.  Mr.  Armstrong  has  been 
very  close  to  us  at  Perkins  and  visited  us  many  times.  He  served  for 
two  years  1966-1968  as  President  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  for  the  Blind  and  took  a  great  interest  in  the  Interna- 
tional Council  of  Educators  of  Blind  Youth  attending  the  Conference 
in  Hannover,  West  Germany  in  1967  and  at  Oslo,  Norway  in  1957. 
Our  sympathies  are  with  his  wife  and  family  and  with  his  associ- 
ates at  Brantford. 
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Children  of  Perkins  Helped  by  Bequests 

THE  PAST  TEN  YEARS  may  long  be  remembered  as  the  decade 
when  American  educators  made  unparalleled  efforts  to  improve 
their  programs.  This  has  happened  in  regular  schools  from  kin- 
dergarten to  college  and  beyond.  In  special  education  similar 
things  are  happening. 

For  140  years  Perkins  has  pioneered  in  the  education  of  blind 
and  deaf-blind  children,  supported  always  by  gifts  and  bequests. 
Never  have  these  been  as  important  as  they  are  today  for  there 
have  never  been  so  many  new  channels  of  knowledge  open  for 
our  exploring. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School  for 
THE  Blind,  a  corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of 
dollars  ($  ),  the  same  to  be  applied  to  the  general  uses 

and  purposes  of  said  corporation  under  the  direction  of  its  Board  of 
Trustees;  and  I  do  hereby  direct  that  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for 
the  time  being  of  said  corporation  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to 
my  executors  for  the  same. 


f  The  address  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  corporation  is  as  follows : 
\  RALPH  B.  WILLIAMS 

[Fiduciary  Trust  Co.,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Mass.  02109 
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BLIND  SCOUT  CAMPOREE 

ON  the  weekend  of  October  20-22  (Veteran's  Day  weekend),  the  Annual 
Blind  Scout  Camporee  was  held  at  Camp  Norse,  Plymouth,  Massachusetts 
sponsored  by  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  with  assistance  from  Annawon 
Council,  Taunton,  Mass.  and  Troop  262  of  Watertown.  A  total  of  73  scouts 
and  leaders  attended  from  six  schools  for  the  blind:  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind,  Baltimore;  Montreal  Association  School  for  the  Blind,  Quebec, 
Canada;  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia;  Oak  Hill  School, 
Hartford,  Connecticut;  West  Virginia  School,  Romney;  and  Perkins  School 
for  the  Blind. 

The  troops  arrived  Friday  afternoon.  In  the  evening  a  program  was  put 
on  for  their  entertainment.  Saturday  morning  they  visited  the  Plymouth 
Plantation  and  the  historic  sites  at  Plymouth.  Saturday  afternoon  a  scout 
skill  trail  took  place.  Each  troop  during  this  event  was  tested  on  their 
knowledge  and  efficiency  in  knife  and  axe;  fire  building;  pacing;  first  aid; 
knot  tying;   nature  study;  tent   pitching   and   signaling. 

A  camporee  fire  program  was  conducted  by  Troop  262  (Watertown) 
during  which  the  awards  for  the  scout  skill  trail  were  handed  out.  Ribbons 
and  neckerchief  slides  were  made  by  Perkins  scouts  with  a  rock  from  the 
beach  at  Plymouth  on  the  slide.  These  went  with  the  camporee  necker- 
chief which  was  given  to  each  scout  and  scouter  attending.  The  cooking, 
preparation  and  serving  of  meals,  and  judging  of  the  scout  skill  events  was 
done  by  members  of  the  Annawon  Council.  Scoutmaster  Kenneth  Stuckey 
of  the  Perkins  Troop  was  in  charge  of  the  arrangements. 


After  a  Year,  Where  Do  We  Stand? 

Talk  by  the  Director  at  the  Annual  Staff  Dinner,  September  6, 1972 


TONIGHT  marks  the  end  of  the 
first  year  of  a  new  director  at 
Perkins.  It  also  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  second  year.  It  seems  fitting, 
therefore,  that  we  pause  for  a  few 
minutes  now  to  reflect  upon  the 
year  just  passed  and  then  consider 
briefly  the  second  year  just  ahead. 

Last  year  in  this  room  we  con- 
sidered a  philosophy  to  guide  our 
course  of  action  at  Perkins.  This 
philosophy  was  based  on  the  first 
commandment  from  scripture:  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul; 
and  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself.  Throughout  the  year,  nu- 
merous occasions  arose  to  remind 
us  of  this  philosophy  as  we  related 
to  each  other  and  guided  our  chil- 
dren. 

The  question  is :  was  this  philoso- 
phy effective  among  us?  Perhaps 
the  Director  is  too  close  to  affairs 
at  Perkins  to  be  a  fair,  impartial 
judge,  but  to  him,  at  least,  the  an- 
swer is  an  unqualified  yes. 

IN  the  first  place,  channels  of  com- 
munication between  the  staff  and 
the  Director  and  among  staff  mem- 
bers have  been  open  and  flowing 
freely  with  an  exchange  of  informa- 
tion and  an  interchange  of  ideas. 
Many  of  you  have  come  to  me 
singly  or  in  groups  or  have  sent 
memos  to  ask  questions,  to  inform, 
or  to  express  your  thoughts.  Good 
communication  is  basic  to  a  true 
concern  for  others. 

Secondly,  positive  thinking  and 
positive  action  on  the  part  of  our 
staff  has  been  much  in  evidence. 
This  was  a  year  of  great  challenge 
at  Perkins.  With  economic  inflation, 
higher  costs  for  everything,  and 
rising  tuition  fees,  questions  were 
being  asked  from  many  quarters.  Is 
the  education  of  blind  and  deaf- 
blind  children  at  Perkins  really  that 


good?  Is  it  truly  worth  the  price  be- 
ing asked?  Is  there  a  less  expensive 
way  to  educate  these  children  just 
as  effectively  or  perhaps  even  more 
effectively? 

We  here  in  this  room,  you  and  I, 
know  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions. We  know  that  the  Perkins 
way  is  a  good  way;  and,  in  the  long 
run,  not  an  expensive  way.  We 
know  also,  however,  that  we  must 
demonstrate  convincingly  to  others 
the  truth  in  these  answers.  This  last 
year,  therefore,  was  one  of  re-ex- 
amination of  our  program  to  iden- 
tify weaknesses  and  correct  them, 
and  to  refine  and  improve  other  as- 
pects of  our  service  to  our  children. 
You,  the  staff,  responded  superbly 
to  the  challenge. 

From  your  cooperative  efforts 
have  come  new  plans  for  a  com- 
plete home  and  personal  manage- 
ment curriculum,  exciting  innova- 
tions in  industrial  and  vocational 
training,  new  concepts  in  business 
education,  in-plant  job-training  for 
our  students,  and  outlines  for  pro- 
gressive refinements  to  our  mobility 
and  social  training  programs. 

Teachers  in  the  lower  school  and 
a  few  in  the  upper  school  have  been 
hard  at  work  improving  our  offer- 
ings to  our  low-vision  children  with 
learning  disability.  In  the  Deaf- 
Blind  Department  our  evaluation 
team  has  come  forth  with  a  new 
criterion  for  classifying  deaf-blind 
children  and,  thus,  better  defining 
their  needs.  Teachers  in  the  Deaf- 
Blind  Department  have  been  laying 
plans  for  adding  new  teaching  strat- 
egies to  their  bag  of  tools  as  they 
come  to  understand  better  the  na- 
ture of  our  pupils. 

Many  of  you  last  year  gave  hours 
of  concentrated  effort  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  to  organize  these  plans 
and  to  advance  these  refinements  of 
our  program. 


FINALLY,  enthusiasm  has  charac- 
terized the  atmosphere  at  Per- 
kins this  last  year.  Many  of  you 
have  sat  in  my  office  and  discussed 
eagerly  the  share  you  have  enjoyed 
in  the  reorganization  plan  of  the 
curriculum.  Others  have  written 
memos  expressing  your  excitement. 
One  needs  only  to  consider  the 
atmosphere  surrounding  the  joint 
staff-junior  class  dramatic  presenta- 
tion of  last  year,  or  the  sparkle  of 
the  lower  school  Cape  Cod  staff- 
student  week  at  the  beach,  or  the 
involvement  of  the  deaf-blind  staff 
in  their  weekend  with  their  students 
in  Maine  to  catch  the  flavor  of  this 
enthusiasm.  Perhaps  the  best  meas- 
ure of  this  enthusiasm  comes  from 
the  several  unsolicited  notes  that 
came  to  me  from  student  leaders  in 
our  upper  school.  Each  expressed 
in  glowing  terms  student  satisfac- 
tion with  the  forward-looking  con- 
cern and  involvement  of  our  staff 
in  student  affairs. 


Yes,  the  power  of  the  "love  thy 
neighbor"  philosophy  seems  to  be 
at  work  at  Perkins.  It  seems  to  be 
bringing  to  many  of  you  the  joy 
that  can  be  found  only  in  genuine 
concern  for  others.  Let  us  grasp 
this  power  firmly  and  continue  to 
use  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  col- 
leagues and  our  students. 

Now  let  us  turn  for  just  a  brief 
minute  to  a  view  of  the  year  ahead. 
As  we  all  know,  this  is  a  day  when 
accountability  was  never  more  im- 
portant. No  longer  is  it  enough  to 
do  an  honest,  energetic  job  with 
our  students  and  then  go  home  to 
rest  with  a  satisfying  feeling  of  a 
job  well  done.  We  must  in  addition 
evaluate,  appraise,  and  assess  each 
step  of  the  way.  Every  agency  that 
shares  in  paying  the  tuition  for  our 
pupils  demands  it  to  prove  that 
they  receive  full  value  for  their 
money.  So  a  major  theme  for  us  in 
the  years  ahead  must  be  accounta- 
bility. 


Just  as  last  year  we  considered  a 
plan,  the  "love  thy  neighbor"  plan, 
for  effective  service  to  our  students, 
let  us  now  consider  a  basic  blue- 
print for  evaluation.  Again,  let  us 
turn  to  scripture  for  our  inspiration. 

Matthew  7:16,  17: 

"You  will  know  them  by  their 
fruits.  Are  grapes  gathered  from 
thorns  or  figs  from  thistles? 

"So  every  sound  tree  bears  good 
fruit,  but  the  bad  tree  bears  evil 
fruit." 

You  will  know  them  by  their 
fruits.  What  are  the  fruits  that  we 
will  bear?  They  are,  of  course,  the 
children  that  we  serve.  We  are  the 
trees  of  the  orchard  receiving  at 
our  roots  the  nourishment  of  vast 
Perkins  resources,  of  an  unequaled 
positive  Perkins  spirit,  and  of  many 
years  of  previous  successful  experi- 
ence in  educating  blind  and  deaf- 
blind  children.  The  ground  is  here. 
The  trees  are  here.  The  nourishment 
is  here.  It  remains  only  to  define 
the  nature  of  the  good  fruit. 

For  this  we  must  turn  to  our 
children.  We  will  find  the  good  fruit 
in  every  fulfillment  of  their  needs 
as  they  progress  from  childhood  to 
adulthood.  Yes,  and  we  know  what 
most  of  these  basic  needs  are.  Let  us 
mention  just  a  few:  an  understand- 
ing, comfortable,  stimulating  envi- 
ronment in  which  to  live;  the  ac- 
quiring of  adequate  communication 
skills;  the  development  of  attitudes 
and  self-care  habits  that  will  make 
the  child  a  self-sufficient,  as  well  as 
contributing  member  of  society. 
The  list  can  go  on  and  on,  as  you 
well  know. 

This,  then,  is  our  answer  to  ac- 
countability, the  blueprint  for  eval- 
uation. Let  us  make  certain  that  we 
truly  meet  the  needs  of  our  children 
and,  at  the  same  time,  we  will  be 
answering  the  demands  of  account- 
ability and  above  all,  we  will  be 
producing  the  good  fruit. 


Mr.  Davis  Presides  Over  A.E.V.H.  Convention 


IN  June  1972  Mr.  Carl  J.  Davis 
completed  his  two-year  term  as 
President  of  the  Association  for  the 
Education  of  the  Visually  Handi- 
capped by  presiding  over  the  bi- 
ennial conference  at  the  Hotel 
Deauville,  Miami  Beach.  Mr.  Davis 
has  been  closely  associated  with  the 
Association  for  a  number  of  years. 
He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  in  1960  and  be- 
came Secretary-Treasurer  in  1964. 
At  two-year  intervals  he  stepped  up 
the  scale  of  officers,  becoming  Sec- 
ond Vice-President  in  1966,  First 
Vice-President  in  1968,  and  Presi- 
dent in  1970.  He  will  now  hold  the 
office  of  Past  President,  remaining 
on  the  Board  in  that  capacity 
through  1974. 

As  a  representative  of  the 
A.E.V.H.,  Mr.  Davis  attended  the 
World  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  in  New  Delhi  in  1969.  Also 
in  January  1972,  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Services  to  the  Office 
of  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped 
of  Rehabilitation  Services  Adminis- 
tration. Dr.  Peter  J.  Salmon  is 
Chairman  of  this  Committee. 

In  1971,  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  a  task  force  jointly  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Sex  Information  and 
Education  Council  of  the  United 
States.  This  task  force,  which  has 
as  its  responsibility  the  preparation 
of  a  curriculum  for  sex  education 
for  blind  students,  has  held  several 
meetings. 

During  his  association  with  the 
A.E.V.H.  many  things  have  hap- 
pened. Mr.  Davis  lists  the  highlights 
of  these  as  follows : 

1.  Receiving  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  at  its  fiftieth  anniversary 


banquet  a  certificate  of  appreciation 
for  the  role  that  A.E.V.H.  played  in 
the  founding  and  continued  support 
of  A.F.B. 

2.  The  guide  produced  by  the 
Independent  Living  Skills  Commit- 
tee for  visually  handicapped  youth, 
particularly  those  from  day  school 
programs  in  acquiring  the  personal 
self-care  habits  and  techniques  and 
the  social  skills  that  are  necessary 
for  them  to  participate  as  adults  in 
a  seeing  society. 

3.  The  work  of  the  Youth  Serv- 
ices Committee  in  promoting  ways 
for  visually  handicapped  youth  to 
be  integrated  into  the  activities  of 
youth-serving  agencies  in  the  com- 
munity (i.e..  Scouting,  Campfire 
Girls,  YMCA,  YWCA,  Boys  and 
Girls  Clubs). 

4.  The  successful  regionalization 
of  the  Association.  By  regionaliza- 
tion and  regional  conferences  the 
association  will  be  able  to  provide 
far  more  service  to  its  members, 
many  of  whom  are  unable  to  attend 
biennial  conferences.  The  value  of 
regional  conferences  was  exempli- 
fied at  Northern  Illinois  University 
in  April  1972  where  four  hundred 
and  twenty-five  registrants  attended 
a  one  and  one-half  day  regional 
conference. 


MR.  Davis  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Perkins  staff  since  1948 
when  he  was  appointed  Housemas- 
ter while  still  in  college.  This  was 
followed  by  a  year  or  two  of  physics 
and  in  1952  he  became  the  first  full- 
time  guidance  counselor  at  the 
school  and  probably  the  first  person 
to  hold  such  an  office  in  a  school 
for  the  blind  anywhere.  In  1955,  he 
became  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Psychology  and  Guidance,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  still  holds. 


I.CE.V.H.  (formerly  I.C.E.B.Y.) 


AT  Madrid  in  August  the  Fifth 
^  International  Conference  of 
Educators  of  Blind  Youth  assem- 
bled and  before  separating  they 
changed  the  name  of  the  organiza- 
tion to  the  International  Council 
for  the  Education  of  the  Visually 
Handicapped. 

This  was  the  result  of  a  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  World  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  in  Moscow 
last  May  asking  the  educators  if 
they  would  assume  some  responsi- 
bility for  the  partially  seeing,  and 
asking  them  to  train  adults,  particu- 
larly in  mobility  and  vocational 
training. 

A  most  successful  conference 
was  held  in  Madrid  in  a  recently- 
built  and  government-owned  palace 
of  congresses  where  the  facilities 
were  second  to  none  including  ex- 
cellent instantaneous  interpretation 
into  French,  Spanish  and  English. 

Tore  Gissler,  the  Headmaster  of 
the  School  for  the  Blind  in  Stock- 
holm, Sweden,  was  Chairman  and 
directed  the  conference  most  effec- 
tively. 

At   the   concluding   session    Dr. 


Jeanne  Kenmore,  who  heads  the 
European  Office  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  in 
Paris,  was  elected  to  be  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee  for  the 
next  five  years. 

Among  resolutions  passed  was 
one  that  called  for  a  special  section 
on  the  deaf-blind  in  the  "Educator" 
and  Mr.  Keith  Watkins  of  Australia 
was  appointed  sub-editor  to  handle 
this  section.  Mr.  Heisler,  Head  of 
Teacher  Training  at  Perkins,  was 
reappointed  Editor  of  the  periodi- 
cal. 

MR.  Smith  was  elected  to  be  a 
United  States  Representative 
on  the  Executive  Committee  for  the 
next  five  years,  a  committee  of 
which  Dr.  Waterhouse  is  honorary 
life  member.  Mr.  Davis  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Nominations  Com- 
mittee and  Dr.  Waterhouse  gave  his 
report  as  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Deaf-Blind.  Mr.  Harry  J. 
Friedman,  Manager  of  the  Howe 
Press,  was  in  charge  of  an  exhibit 
of  Howe  Press  appliances.  Mrs. 
Heisler  and  Mrs.  Friedman  were 
also  present. 


At   Madrid,    Dr.   Waterhouse,    Chairman    of   the   Committee    on   the 
Deaf-Blind,  and  Mr.  Davis,  Chairman  of  the  Nominations  Committee. 


At  Madrid,  those  who  had  been  present  at  the  1952  and  1957  con- 
ventions of  the  International  Council  of  Educators  of  Blind  Youth 
gathered  for  a  photograph.  It  includes  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Heisler  and 
Mr.  Smith  (rear  row),  Mrs.  Heisler  (in  front  of  her  husband)  and 
Dr.  Waterhouse  (front  row).  Everyone  in  the  picture  has  visited 
Perkins,  some  for  extended  periods. 


International  Committees  on  Deaf-Blind  Meet 


BOTH  the  World  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  and  the 
International  Council  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Visually  Handicapped 
have  Deaf -Blind  Committees.  These 
held  a  joint  and  open  meeting  at 
the  Center  for  the  Deaf-Blind  in 
Hannover,  Germany  immediately 
preceding  the  Madrid  Conference. 
Dr.  Waterhouse  is  Chairman  of  the 
Educators  Committee  and  Co- 
Chairman  of  the  World  Council 
Committee.  Mr.  Smith  was  also 
present. 

The  Committee  met  in  the  re- 
markable new  facilities  for  the  deaf- 
blind  recently  erected  in  Hannover 
by  the  German  Committee  of  the 


Blind.  Facilities  are  there  both  for 
education  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
deaf-blind  and  includes  a  hostel  for 
deaf-blind  adults.  Our  host,  Herr 
Wilhelm  Marhauer,  provided  excel- 
lent hospitality. 

At  a  dinner  provided  for  us  Mr. 
Benjamin  F.  Smith,  on  behalf  of 
Perkins,  and  Mr.  Harry  J.  Sparr, 
on  behalf  of  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  presented  Herr  Mar- 
hauer with  an  Anne  Sullivan  medal 
and  citation  in  recognition  of  his 
pioneering  work  for  the  deaf-blind 
in  his  country. 

Minutes  of  this  committee  meet- 
ing may  be  obtained  from  Dr.  Wa- 
terhouse by  interested  persons. 
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Editorial 


RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  A  PARENT 

THE  newly  enacted  Chapter  766  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
(Bill  H6184)  makes  some  sweeping  changes  in  the  programs  for  handi- 
capped children  directed  by  the  Division  of  Special  Education. 

In  its  preamble  the  act  recognizes  "that  present  inadequacies  and  in- 
equities in  the  provision  of  special  education  services  to  children  with  spe- 
cial needs  have  resulted  largely  from  a  lack  of  significant  parent  and  lay 
involvement.  .  .  ."  To  correct  this  situation  provision  is  made  for  "the 
creation  of  regional  and  state  advisory  committees  with  significant  powers. 

The  act  provides  for  dividing  the  State  into  an  unspecified  number  of 
regions  each  headed  by  a  director.  It  states  "There  shall  be  in  each  region 
a  special  education  advisory  council  .  .  .  consisting  of  at  least  sixteen 
members  appointed  by  the  department  in  consultation  with  the  director 
of  said  regional  branch.  At  least  eight  of  the  members  of  an  advisory 
council  shall  be  parents  who  reside  in  the  region,  and  whose  children  are 
enrolled  in  a  special  education  program;  provided,  however,  that  no  more 
than  two  parents  on  each  advisory  council  shall  be  parents  of  children 
who  are  not  in  public  school  day  programs." 
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These  advisory  councils  are  given  considerable  responsibility.  Among 
other  things  they  are  required  to  "submit  a  written  report  annually  on  the 
quality  and  adequacy"  of  programs  of  special  education  in  their  region. 
This  report  will  go  to  a  State  Advisory  Commission  whose  membership 
will  include  two  representatives  elected  by  each  regional  council,  "at  least 
one  of  whom  shall  be  a  parent  or  guardian  whose  child  is  receiving  special 
education." 

WHILE  the  main  purpose  of  the  new  legislation  is  to  improve  educational 
services  for  children  with  special  needs,  the  emphasis  is  on  providing 
them  in  the  regular  schools  in  each  child's  community.  There  are  pro- 
visions for  determining  each  child's  needs,  which  the  local  school  commit- 
tee is  required  to  meet  whenever  possible.  Parents,  however,  are  given 
some  say  in  the  matter  and  may  protest  any  placement  which  they  feel  is 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  child,  carrying  the  case  to  the  State  Ad- 
visory Commission,  and  if  dissatisfied  with  its  ruling,  to  the  appropriate 
superior  court  which  has  the  final  authority  in  such  matters. 

In  addition,  a  clause  provides  that  "no  child  with  special  needs  in  a 
special  education  program  on  the  effective  date  of  this  act  shall  be  re- 
moved from  said  program  he  is  in  without  the  written  consent  of  the  par- 
ents, guardians,  or  persons  with  custody  of  said  child."  The  Bill  becomes 
effective  on  September  1,  1974. 

The  Commissioner  of  Special  Education  for  Massachusetts  has  already 
stated  his  personal  belief  in  the  desirability  of  educating  as  many  handi- 
capped children  as  possible  in  the  regular  public  schools.  There  is  also 
considerable  financial  pressure  on  his  division  to  keep  the  costs  of  special 
education  to  a  minimum,  partly  by  requiring  local  school  boards  to  bear 
a  greater  share  of  the  expense. 

WITH  this  clearly  defined  responsibility  which  Perkins  parents  of  Massa- 
chusetts children  will  acquire  legally  in  September  1974  goes  the  need 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  services  which  both  Perkins  and  their  local 
school  systems  can  offer.  Without  the  necessary  knowledge  to  make  com- 
parisons, they  will  be  unable  to  exercise  intelligent  judgements  on  behalf 
of  their  children. 

The  experience  at  Perkins  with  the  large  number  of  blind  and  partially 
seeing  children  who  have  transferred  to  the  school  from  a  wide  variety  of 
public  school  programs  indicates  that  such  programs  have  not  always  met 
the  needs  of  all  visually  handicapped  girls  and  boys.  Each  child  needs  to 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  his  own  personality,  medical  history,  intellect, 
and  future  goals. 

It  is  altogether  healthy  that  parents  are  being  more  deeply  involved  in 
the  decisions  relating  to  their  children's  education.  Perkins  welcomes  this 
development  wholeheartedly. 


i^>^^ 


Benjamin  F.  Smith 
Director 


Colonel  Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins 


The  Colonel's  Ships  Still  Sail 

Extracts  from  a  talk  given  by  Dr.  Waterhouse  at  the  Annual  Staff  Dinner, 

September  6, 1972 


MANY  of  you  have  asked  me  to 
tell  you  something  of  a  recent 
trip  I  made  to  Moscow.  As  an  in- 
troduction to  this,  I  would  like  to 
read  an  extract  from  an  excellent 
new  biography  of  Colonel  Thomas 
Handasyd  Perkins  entitled  "Mer- 
chant Prince  of  Boston,"  written  by 
Carl  Seaburg  and  Stanley  Paterson, 
and  published  by  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Press. 

"Without  question,  the  greatest 
monument  to  the  colonel's  generos- 
ity is  the  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind.  .  .  .  The  school  is  one  of 
the  leading  institutions  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  and  the  parent  of  all 
such  schools  in  the  United  States. 
Under  five  directors  in  its  almost 
century  and  a  half  of  operation,  it 
has  pioneered  many  remarkable 
programs  for  the  benefit  of  'this 
class  of  the  human  family.'  More 
than  three  hundred  students  a  year 
enroll  in  its  courses,  but  its  influ- 
ence is  global.  As  his  ships  and 
schooners  carried  the  Perkins  name 
to  Canton  and  back,  so  today  the 
work  of  'Perkins'  carries  the  colo- 
nel's name  around  the  world.  He 
has  been  more  than  repaid  for  his 
generous  impulse  by  this  immortal- 
ity." 


Our  overseas  influence  was  actu- 
ally prenatal,  for  Dr.  Howe  was 
sent  to  Europe  by  the  Trustees  be- 
fore the  school  opened.  He  carried 
with  him  his  belief  that  blind  boys 
and  girls  should  be  educated  to  live 
normal  lives  among  their  fellow 
citizens,  a  belief  which  was  not 
widely  held  in  Europe  in  1831.  Be- 
ing an  outspoken  gentleman,  Dr. 
Howe  emphasized  his  displeasure  at 
finding  so  many  blind  adults  segre- 
gated in  workshops. 

Soon  Dr.  Howe  gave  Charles 
Dickens  something  to  write  about 
and  this  certainly  extended  the 
name  of  Perkins  to  many  parts  of 
the  world.  This  was  his  work  with 
Laura  Bridgman,  the  first  deaf- 
blind  person  to  obtain  an  education. 

However,  it  was  with  the  creation 
of  our  Teacher  Training  Programs 
at  Harvard  in  1920  and  for  the 
Deaf-Blind  with  Boston  University 
in  1955  that  our  influence  became 
"global."  Now  with  graduates  of 
these  Teacher  Training  Courses  in 
some  fifty  countries  it  can  be  said 
that  the  colonel's  ships  are  indeed 
carrying  his  name  to  many  parts  of 
the  world. 
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It  was  natural  that  Dr.  Farrell, 
our  fourth  Director,  should  have 
participated  in  the  birth  of  both  the 
World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind  and  the  International 
Council  on  the  Education  of  the 
Visually  Handicapped.  He  indeed 
took  the  initiative  among  the  edu- 
cators and  presided  over  their  first 
conference  in  The  Netherlands  in 
1952.  Here  I  was  appointed  secre- 
tary, a  position  I  occupied  for  ten 
years,  followed  by  five  years  as 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee. 

IT  was  as  Co-Chairman  of  the 
World  Council's  Deaf-Blind 
Committee  that  I  traveled  to  Mos- 
cow in  May  to  submit  the  commit- 
tee's report  on  behalf  of  its  chair- 
man, Dr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  whose 
work  with  deaf-blind  adults  in  the 


United  States  has  brought  honor  to 
Perkins,  his  Alma  Mater. 

At  Moscow  I  reported  my  con- 
cern for  the  deaf-blind  in  the  emerg- 
ing countries.  In  Asia  and  Africa 
when  you  ask  about  the  deaf-blind, 
you  are  told  there  are  none.  Statis- 
tically this  is  obviously  incorrect,  but 
when  you  probe  further,  the  only 
explanation  you  receive  is  that  the 
deaf-blind  infants  do  not  survive 
the  first  few  months  of  life. 

A  number  of  us,  including  Mr. 
John  Wilson,  the  blind  Head  of  the 
Royal  Commonwealth  Society  for 
the  Blind,  have  felt  that  this  suppo- 
sition should  be  investigated  and 
consequently,  on  an  earlier  visit 
this  year  to  Malawi  tentative  plans 
were  made  for  the  teachers  at 
Montfort  College,  which  has  pro- 
grams both  for  the  deaf  and  for  the 
blind,  to  make  intensive  studies  in 


During  his  visit  to  Moscow  to  attend  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  Dr.  Waterhouse 
met  with  four  deaf-blind  students  at  the  University  of  Moscow. 
With  them  was  Professor  Mescherikov  of  the  Institute  of  Defectol- 
ogy  in  Moscow  who  is  responsible  for  the  education  of  deaf-blind 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Chan  Poh  Lin  instructs  a 
blind  slow  learner  in  the 
use  of  the   Perkins   Brail ler. 


various  communities  of  their  coun- 
try to  discover,  if  they  can,  just 
what  happens  to  a  deaf -blind  infant. 

At  Moscow  the  World  Council 
Executive  Committee  gave  author- 
ity to  its  Deaf-Blind  Committee  to 
apply  a  bequest  which  Helen  Keller 
left  the  Council  to  be  used  for  the 
deaf-blind  for  projects  such  as  these. 

These  are  the  kind  of  interna- 
tional activities  in  which  Perkins 
has  been  engaged  for  many  years 
and  are  one  source  of  its  present 
global  influence. 

ANOTHER  and  even  greater  source 
'  are  the  men  and  women  who 
have  studied  with  us  either  as  stu- 
dents or  teacher  trainees.  On  my 
last  overseas  trip  I  was  entertained 
by  two  of  them.  First  was  Lucy 
Ching,  a  former  student,  and  a  for- 
mer trainee,  who  is  now  a  most 
successful  social  worker  with  the 
blind  in  Hong  Kong  and  was  indeed 
voted  "Woman  of  the  Year"  in 
1971.  She  has  had  her  story  pub- 
lished in  the  Chinese  edition  of  the 
"Reader's  Digest."  She  entertained 


me  at  a  restaurant  on  the  top  of 
Hong  Kong  Peak  from  which  one 
could  see  the  waters  of  Hong  Kong 
and  the  approaches  to  Canton  which 
Colonel  Perkins'  ships  sailed  many 
years  ago. 

On  the  same  trip  I  was  able  to 
visit  with  Poh  Lin,  our  deaf-blind 
pupil  from  Singapore,  who  in  the 
year  since  she  returned  home  has 
proved  her  ability  as  a  teacher  and 
has  become  an  extremely  popular 
member  of  her  school  both  with 
pupils  and  staff.  She  teaches  danc- 
ing which  is  a  major  form  of  physi- 
cal education  in  Singapore  and  sew- 
ing, among  other  subjects.  Her 
employer,  Mr.  Charlie  Goh,  is  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  the  wonderful 
way  she  relates  to  retarded  children. 
This  is  a  remarkable  outcome  of  the 
long  years  of  patient  work  by  a 
series  of  teachers  at  Perkins. 

Really,  it  is  indeed  people  such 
as  these  rather  than  the  interna- 
tional committee  work  in  which  we 
are  engaged  which  most  truly  rep- 
resent the  global  influence  referred 
to  in  the  passage  quoted  above. 
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ON  AND  OFF 

THE  CAMPUS 


PERKINS  BEGINS  141ST 
YEAR 

PERKINS  Started  its  141st  year  on 
September  11  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  262  children  of  whom  78 
have  hearing  difficulties  as  well  as 
limited  vision  or  total  blindness. 

A  new  appointment  this  summer 
is  that  of  Maurice  Tretakoff  as 
Head,  Department  for  Deaf-Blind 
Children.  This  was  reported  in  the 
June  "Lantern."  He  heads  a  de- 
partment which  includes  24  fully 
qualified  teachers  and  25  teacher 
aides. 

As  usual,  the  school  is  host  to  a 
number  of  teachers  in  training  who 
are  studying  for  their  Master's  De- 
gree in  Special  Education  in  work 
for  the  blind  and  for  the  deaf-blind 
at  Boston  College.  In  addition  to  a 
number  from  a  variety  of  our  states 
are  two  teachers  from  India  and 
one  each  from  Jerusalem;  Athens; 
Aalborg,  Denmark;  and  Worcester, 
Cape  Province,  Republic  of  South 
Africa. 

MR.  MILIUS  TO  RETIRE  IN 
NOVEMBER 

AyfR.  Leonid  Milius,  an  instructor 
-L^ J-  in  piano,  organ,  and  of  recent 
years  of  harpsichord  in  the  Upper 
School,  will  retire  under  the  Perkins 
Pension  Plan  on  November  1,  1972. 
Mr.  Milius  came  to  Perkins  in 
September  1955  after  a  distin- 
guished musical  career  in  his  native 
Estonia  and  in  Sweden. 


Mr.  Milius  fled  from  Estonia 
when  the  country  was  overrun  by 
Russians  in  1944.  Accompanied  by 
his  wife,  the  Finnish  soprano,  Greta 
Barrot,  and  their  four-year-old 
daughter,  Mai  Brigitta,  they  escaped 
in  a  small  boat  to  Finland  and  then 
to  Gothenburg  in  Sweden.  In  1952 
troubled  by  the  disappearance  of 
fellow  refugees  they  decided  to 
move  across  the  Atlantic  for  greater 
safety. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milius  have 
been  generous  throughout  his  years 
at  Perkins  with  musical  recitals  of 
the  highest  caliber. 

After  November,  Mr.  Milius  will 
be  teaching  piano  at  All  Newton 
Music  School  where  Mrs.  Milius 
has  been  teaching  for  some  years. 

All  of  us  at  Perkins  including 
his  pupils  wish  him  many  years  of 
happy  "retirement." 


Leonid  Millius 
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At  the  Annual  Junior  Class  Field 
Day  in  June  the  United  States 
Navy  supplied  a  large  scale  model 
of  the  aircraft  carrier  "Wasp"  as 
a    backdrop   for    photographs. 


PERKINS  INDIAN  TRAINEES 
BUSY 

IN  the  April  1972  issue  of  "Blind 
Welfare"  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Blind  in 
Bombay,  India  several  references 
are  made  to  Indian  trainees  who 
came  to  Perkins.  In  reporting  the 
First  Headmaster's  Conference 
from  Maharashtra  State  held  at  the 
Victoria  Memorial  High  School  for 
the  BHnd  in  Tardeo,  Bombay  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Lai  Advani,  Special  Officer  in  the 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  in 
the  Government  of  India,  New 
Delhi;  Mr.  Harshad  U.  Joshi, 
School  for  the  Blind,  Ahmedabad; 
and  Mr.  A.  K.  Mittal,  School  for 
the  Blind,  Blind  Relief  Association, 
New    Delhi.    Participating    in    the 


conference  extensively  was  Mrs. 
Swaran  Ahuja  who  spent  half  a 
year  with  us. 

Also  in  the  magazine  is  an  ar- 
ticle by  A.  K.  Mittal,  who  is  also 
listed  as  the  Director  of  Training 
Center  for  Teachers  of  the  Blind  in 
New  Delhi.  His  article  deals  with 
approaches  to  blindness  and  deals 
largely  with  the  attitudes  towards 
blindness  as  recorded  by  American 
writers. 

The  publisher  of  this  magazine 
for  the  National  Association  for 
the  Blind  is  another  Perkins  gradu- 
ate. Dr.  Rajendra  T.  Vyas,  also  of 
Bombay. 


DR.  BALBONI  AT  PERKINS 
A  QUARTER  CENTURY  PLUS 

WlCTOR  G.   BALBONI,  M.D.,  bccamC 

^  our  school  physician  in  1946.* 
Since  that  time  the  sight  of  his  car 
outside  the  school  clinic  has  been 
a  familiar  and  reassuring  sight 
through  the  years. 

Recognizing  that  the  well-being 
of  a  residential  school  involves 
adults  as  well  as  children,  he  has 
sought  to  maintain  good  health 
among  the  staff  arranging  for  us  to 
receive  polio  vaccines  some  years 
ago  and  flu  shots  each  autumn. 

As  President  of  the  Boston  Tu- 
berculosis Association,  he  has  been 
active  in  the  provision  of  chest 
X-rays  for  the  staff  and  T.B.  tests 
for  the  pupils. 

During  an  epoch  in  which  doc- 
tor's visits  to  patients  have  become 
a  rarity,  his  willingness  to  come  to 
the  school  at  any  hour  of  the  day 
or  night  in  all  weathers  has  endeared 
him  to  staff  and  students  alike. 


*  Inadvertently  his  completion  of  a 
quarter  century  of  service  was  over- 
looked last  year  and  not  reported  in 
the  "Lantern." 
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COMING  EVENTS 

November  1972-February  1973 

November 

6        Mon. 

Perkins  History  Week  Begins 

Corporation  Day — Corporation  Luncheon — 1:00  p.m. 

— Corporation  Meeting — 2:00  p.m. 

Directors  Memorial  Exercises — 3:30  p.m. 

20-21 

Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests 

22        Wed. 

Thanksgiving   Recess  begins  at  noon — May  and   Moulton  Cot- 

tages Open 

26        Sun. 

Pupils  Return 

27        Mon. 

Classes  Resume 

December 

17        Sun. 

First  Christmas  Concert  for  Public  Only — 

Dwight  Hall— 3:30  p.m. 

Music  Department  Tea — Hallowell  House — 5:00  p.m. 

18        Mon. 

Lower  School  Parties  and  Pupil  Caroling 

19        Tues. 

Second  Christmas  Concert  for  Public  Only — 

Dwight  Hall— 8:00  p.m. 

20        Wed. 

Upper  School  Christmas  Program — Dwight  Hall — 7:30  p.m. 

21         Thurs. 

Upper  School  Christmas  Parties 

22         Fri. 

Final  Assembly — Dwight  Hall — 10:30  a.m. 

Final  Christmas  Concert  for  Parents  and  Staff — Dwight  Hall — 

8:00  p.m. 

Christmas  Recess  begins  at  noon — Brooks  and  Tompkins  Cot- 

tages Open 

25        Mon. 

Christmas  Day 

January 

1         Mon. 

New  Year's  Day — Pupils  Return 

2        Tues. 

Classes  Resume 

30        Tues. 

Mid-Year  Exams  Begin 

31         Wed. 

Mid-Year  Exams  Continue 

February 

1         Thurs. 

Mid-Year  Exams  End 

12        Mon. 

Physical  Education  Week  Begins 

Blaisdell  Day 

16        Fri. 

Winter  Recess— School  Closes  at  Noon — Bradlee  and  Anagnos 

Cottages  Open 

25        Sun. 

Students  Return 

26        Mon. 

Classes  Resume 
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Georgia  Litwack 


EVERY  November  Perkins  mails  out  an  appeal 
in  behalf  of  its  deaf-blind  children — its  an- 
nual CHILDREN  OF  THE  SILENT  NIGHT 
APPEAL. 


Contributions  to  this  appeal  may  be  sent  at  any 
time  of  the  year  to  the  Director,  Perkins  School 
for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Massachusetts  02172. 


GENEROUS  SUPPORT  IS  NEEDED. 
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Cover  Photo— Seen  through  the  strings  of  a  harp  our 
choristers  sing  the  Christmas  story. 
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Realities  of  Blindness 

PERKINS  latest  film  released  late  in  1971  is  entided  "Reali- 
ties of  Blindness — The  Perkins  Experience." 

This  29  minute,  16  mm,  color  and  sound  movie,  made  as 
our  previous  films  have  been  by  Campbell  Films  of  Saxtons 
River,  Vermont,  deals  with  the  program  offered  at  Perkins. 

In  addition  it  tries  to  point  out  what  is  not  usually  apparent 
to  the  casual  observer  that  the  success  of  blind  boys  and  girls, 
which  is  truly  remarkable,  does  not  come  easily.  In  nearly  all 
that  they  do  a  greater  effort  is  needed  as  a  result  of  their 
visual  handicaps  and  special  plans  have  to  be  made  to  facili- 
tate instruction  and  accomplishment.  This  film  probably 
should  be  seen  by  anyone  interested  in  the  education  of  blind 
children.  It  is  available  on  a  free  loan  basis.  A  16  mm  sound 
projector  is  required  for  its  showing. 


Problems  The  Public  Schools  Face 

Benjamin  Smith,  Director 
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N  the  last  few  decades  several  hundred  blind 
and  partially  seeing  children  have  been  transferred 
to  Perkins  from  public  school  programs  in  various 
states  because  they,  their  families,  or  their  state 
authorities  were  dissatisfied  with  what  they  were 
being  offered.  In  this  article  some  of  the  outstand- 
ing difficulties  are  discussed.  In  some  cases  per- 
haps they  could  have  been  overcome.  In  other 
cases,  the  problems  probably  lay  beyond  the  pow- 
ers of  the  school  in  question  to  correct. 

Each  year  in  its  annual  report  Perkins  includes 
a  fairly  detailed  statement  of  its  philosophies  and 
objectives.  This  makes  it  clear  that  the  school  be- 
lieves there  is  far  more  to  educating  a  visually 
handicapped  child  than  providing  him  with  a  sound 
academic  training.  We  believe  every  visually  hand- 
icapped child  should  have  these  comprehensive 
services. 

Teaching  the  traditional  classroom  courses  to 
the  bhnd  provides  relatively  few  problems.  With 
the  aid  of  itinerant  teachers  or  special  class  teach- 
ers the  mechanics  of  reading  and  writing  braille 
can  be  mastered.  A  bright  or  superior  pupil  can 


then  hold  his  own  in  a  regular  classroom.  For  less 
capable  students  the  problem,  however,  is  much 
more  serious. 

Sometimes  the  shortage  of  textbooks  in  braille 
or  recorded  forms  can  be  a  problem.  In  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  literally  thousands  of  volunteer  braillers 
(most  of  them  making  use  of  the  Perkins  Brailler) 
and  volunteer  recorders  on  tape  and  cassettes  pupils 
have  not  had  the  materials  they  needed.  Nor  have 
volunteers  always  been  made  available  to  read 
print  texts  when  needed.  In  addition  the  appropriate 
and  sometimes  costly  magnifying  devices  have  not 
been  made  available  for  children  with  poor  vision. 


Grade  Placement 


Athletics 


A  further  problem  in  the  classroom  is  the  failure 
of  the  regular  teacher  to  realize  how  much 
blind  students  miss  through  inability  to  see  the 
blackboard.  While  some  alert  teachers  make  con- 
sistent efforts  to  read  aloud  the  blackboard  material, 
many  children  have  reported  this  as  a  serious  prob- 
lem. 

"We  believe  every  visually  handi- 
capped child  should  have  these 
comprehensive  services/' 

Grade  Placement — Our  experience  with  trans- 
ferred pupils  is  that  they  have  frequently  been 
placed  in  a  grade  either  below  or  above  their  devel- 
opmental level.  Limited  use  is  made  of  the  intelli- 
gence and  achievement  tests  that  are  available  for 
blind  pupils.  A  teacher's  evaluation  is  frequently 
influenced  by  her  subjective  attitudes  towards  blind 
children  whose  successes  she  tends  to  overrate  or 
whose  failures  she  feels  should  not  be  counted 
against  them. 

Athletics — Unless  he  has  an  additional  handicap, 
a  blind  child  can  profit  from  an  extensive  program 
of  athletics  including  physical  education  in  the  gym- 
nasium, swimming  and  some  sports.  Wr.estling  is 
ideal  for  blind  boys  but  few  public  schools  have 
wrestling  teams.  Track  is  practical  for  the  partially 
seeing  and  with  some  modifications  for  the  totally 
blind  also.  For  those  without  travel  vision,  mobility 
training  is  essential.  Unfortunately,  many  physical 
education  instructors  in  the  regular  schools  are 
afraid  of  possible  injuries  to  blind  pupils,  many  of 


Industrial  Arts— The  im- 
portance of  superior  hand 
skills  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized but  their  de- 
velopment requires  a  large 
measure  of  individual  in- 
struction. 


Closed  circuit  television  provides  the 
most  flexible  form  of  magnification  avail- 
able for  the  child  with  partial  vision. 


Athletics— Complete  control  of  one's 
body  is  especially  important  to  the  blind 
and  it  comes  from  a  varied  program  of 
gymnastics  and  sports. 


whom  are  all  too  frequently  relegated  to  the  side- 
lines. This  is  particularly  unfortunate  since  visually 
handicapped  children  do  not  have  as  many  outlets 
as  the  normal  child  has  for  physical  activity. 

Manual  Training — A  large  number  of  visually 
handicapped  children  are  not  college  material.  For 
them  an  intensive  program  of  manual  training  is  the 
necessary  preparation  for  adulthood.  Here  again 
fear  of  injury  has  been  a  major  factor  limiting  the 
participation  of  blind  girls  and  boys  in  the  excellent 
program  most  public  schools  offer.  Yet  with  proper 
training  blind  pupils  operate  power  tools  with  su- 
perior safety  record.  However,  such  training  does 
require  far  more  individual  attention  than  is  gen- 
erally available  in  the  large  classes  found  in  regular 
schools.  Moreover,  since  to  a  blind  child  his  hands 
are  exceptionally  important,  manual  training  should 
be  offered  at  a  grade  level  lower  than  his  usual  in 
public  schools. 

Social  Experience  and  Recreation — If  there  is 
any  one  characteristic  that  distinguishes  the  girls 
and  boys  who  join  us  from  the  regular  schools  from 
their  contemporaries  in  our  classrooms,  it  is  re- 
tarded social  development. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  blind  children  have 
personalities  that  enable  them  to  participate  satis- 
factorily in  the  daily  activities  of  the  regular  schools. 
This  is  particularly  true  if  the  pupil  is  outstanding 
in  his  studies  or  some  other  area.  Many  blind  chil- 
dren fail  to  integrate  completely.  This  is  true,  of 
course,  of  many  school  children  who  have  no  physi- 
cal handicaps,  but  for  the  blind  social  inadequacy 
is  an  additional  burden  he  should  be  spared  at  all 
costs. 

The  blind  child  usually  lacks  confidence  in  him- 
self. Without  a  history  of  successful  social  inter- 
action he  does  not  usually  take  very  much  initiative 
in  social  ways.  Unless  he  can  be  provided  with 
such  successes,  his  social  growth  is  almost  inevitably 
retarded. 

This  is  not  an  easy  problem  to  solve.  It  involves 
the  family  of  the  blind  pupil  and  in  many  cases  the 
communities  where  they  live.  The  extensive  social 
and  recreation  programs  in  residential  schools  for 
the  blind  have  regrettable  limitations  but  many 
children  coming  to  Perkins  tell  us  that  they  have 
acquired  friends  here  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives. 


Manual  Training 


Social  Experience 
and  Recreation 


".  .  .  there  is  far  more  to  educating  a 
visually  handicapped  child  than  pro- 
viding him  v^ith  sound  academic 
training/' 


Guidance 
Counseling 


Pupil  Interaction 


The  program  at  Perkins  includes  joint  activities 
with  seeing  children  which  provide  a  living  labora- 
tory in  which  the  interaction  of  blind  and  seeing 
persons  can  be  examined  and  interpreted. 

Guidance  Counseling — It  is  not  easy  for  a  handi- 
capped child  to  see  himself  as  others  see  him.  For 
the  blind  man  and  woman  there  will' be  daily  con- 
tacts all  their  lives  with  people  who  misunderstand 
the  effects  of  their  handicap.  Wise  guidance  coun- 
selors in  any  school  situation  can  help  handicapped 
children  to  a  clearer  self-image  which  enables  them 
to  understand  how  their  problems  appear  to  others 
by  seeing  these  problems  in  a  proper  perspective. 
This  is  an  important  lesson  which  will  have  signifi- 
cance throughout  their  lives.  Unfortunately,  few 
public  schools  have  enough  counselors  to  provide  the 
intensive  counseling  that  can  be  permanently  effec- 
tive and  all  too  many  counselors  admit  their  feelings 
of  inadequacy  in  dealing  with  blind  pupils. 

Pupil  Interaction — ^There  are  probably  very  few 
visually  handicapped  boys  and  girls  who  would  not 
receive  great  benefits  from  at  least  one  or  two 
years  of  exposure  to  others  like  themselves.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  a  number  of  transferees  commg  to 
us  have  no  thoughts  about  future  plans.  Under  the 
challenge  of  their  true  peers  they  soon  stop  drifting 
about  aimlessly  and  become  serious  students.  There 
are  blind  college  graduates  today  who  were  con- 
sidered to  have  poor  potential  until  they  realized 
that  a  visual  handicap  does  not  have  to  result  in  a 
second-rate  life.  The  influence  of  children  on  each 
other  for  good  or  ill,  for  purposefulness  or  stagna- 
tion, is  hard  to  overestimate. 


THESE  are  the  problems  all  educators  face  with  vis- 
ually handicapped  children.  Many  of  them  are 
far  more  difficult  to  handle  in  a  regular  school  sit- 
uation. Nothing  has  been  said  here  about  the  multi- 
handicapped  child.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point 
out  that  to  him  the  problems  are  even  more  difficult. 
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In  guidance  sessions  blind  pupils  learn 
to  develop  a  realistic  self-image  which 
places  their  handicap  in  a  proper  per- 
spective. 


The   LANTERN 
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Editorial 


OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

THE  announced  purpose  of  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Special 
Education  to  place  as  many  of  the  handicapped  children  in  the 
State  in  local  public  school  programs  has  given  rise  of  some  concern 
among  parents  and  educators  alike.  Perkins  has  always  avoided  public 
debate  on  this  controversial  issue  and  its  responsibility  in  any  case  is 
limited  to  those  children  who  have  a  visual  defect. 

However,  our  experience  with  a  large  number  of  blind  and  partially 
seeing  girls  and  boys  who  have  been  enrolled  in  the  public  schools 
of  many  states  and  have  then  turned  to  Perkins  has  given  us  some 
insight  into  the  problems  that  the  public  schools  have  not  always  been 
able  to  solve.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  have  discussed  some  of  them. 

It  is  still  our  desire  to  avoid  controvery  with  those  persons,  includ- 
ing of  course  some  parents,  who  recommend  public  school  placement 
for  a  particular  child.  In  some  circumstances  we  will  agree  that  this 
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seems  to  be  a  wise  decision.  There  have  been  times  when  we  have 
urged  a  pubUc  school  placement  even  when  parents  have  disagreed 
with  us. 

We  know  that  many  visually  handicapped  youngsters  have  been 
graduated  from  public  schools  and  have  become  successful  men  and 
women.  Public  schools  deserve  much  credit. 

We  also  know  that  many  other  children  have  been  poorly  served 
in  public  schools.  In  some  cases  it  is  the  child  himself,  or  perhaps  his 
family,  that  has  faced  the  school  authorities  with  problems  they  could 
not  reasonably  be  expected  to  solve.  In  other  cases  the  school  authori- 
ties have  failed  to  recognize  or  to  provide  for  a  child's  special  needs. 

Each  child  needs  to  be  studied  carefully.  His  special  strength,  weak- 
nesses, goals,  ambitions,  family  circumstances  and  all  of  the  other 
factors  that  make  him  unique  require  the  most  careful  consideration 
before  decisions  that  would  affect  his  future  are  reached. 

OVER  twenty  years  ago  my  predecessor  outlined  a  New  England 
Plan  which  envisioned  a  procedure  for  selecting  the  wisest  pro- 
gram for  each  child.  For  several  years  in  Massachusetts  an  informal 
placement  committee  which  included  representatives  of  private  pro- 
grams for  the  blind,  as  well  as  the  State,  met  regularly  to  consider  in- 
dividual children.  Later  the  Department  of  Education  ruled  that  this 
was  an  infringement  on  its  legal  authority  and  the  committee  was  dis- 
banded. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  similar  plan  can  be  established 
that  will  meet  with  the  State's  full  approval. 

But  above  all,  we  hope  that  financial  considerations  will  not  be 
allowed  to  influence  a  decision  as  to  where  a  child  should  be  placed. 
It  is  indeed  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  to  provide  the  handicapped 
child  with  a  second-rate  training  that  might  lead  later  on  to  an  expen- 
sive rehabilitation  program  and  possibly  to  years  of  public  assistance. 
While  the  best  education  might  not  be  able  to  guarantee  that  this  will 
not  happen  in  any  particular  case,  the  odds  are  clearly  in  favor  of  the 
child  whose  education  is  the  most  complete. 


Benjamin  F.  Smith 
Director 
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Some  highlights  of  the  prepara- 
tions and  the  performance  are 
shown  in  this  essay. 
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Heloise  "meets"  a  Perkins 
BraiHer  for  the  first  time  as  it 
is  demonstrated  by  Tran  Tri 
Ho  a  from  Saigon. 


(Manager  l-larry'  J.  Friedman 
of  ttie  l-iowe  Press  presents 
ttie  l<eys  of  ttie  sctiool  to 
Heloise.  Left  to  right:  f\Ars.  Bry- 
ant, Dr.  Waterhouse,  Heloise 
and  Mr.  Friedman. 


DINNER  FOR  HELOISE 

IT  is  not  generally  known 
that  Heloise,  whose  syndi- 
cated column  "Hints  From 
Heloise"  is  carried  by  more 
than  600  newspapers,  is  a 
generous  benefactor  of  blind 
students.  She  has  financed 
the  distribution  by  the  Howe 
Press  of  hundreds  of  Perkins 
braillers. 

On  Monday  evening,  De- 
cember 4,  Heloise  was  the 
guest  of  honor  at  an  informal 
dinner  in  the  Northeast  Build- 
ing on  the  school  campus. 
Among  those  present  were 
several  trustees,  representa- 
tives of  agencies  for  the 
blind  in  New  England  and 
Mrs.  Sobel,  the  President  of 
the  National  Association  of 
the   Blind  and   her  husband. 
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Treasurer  John  W.  Bryant 
conveys  the  thanks  of  the 
Perkins  Trustees  to  Heloise. 


Heloise  greets  Mary  Hafey 
after  a  group  of  pupils  sang  a 
special  version  of  "The  Yellow 
Rose  of  Texas"  written  for  the 
occasion  by  Mr.  Anthony  Ac- 
kerman,  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  English. 


Heloise  receives  a  plaque 
from  Dr.  Waterhouse  which 
reads  "To  Heloise  with  Love 
from  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind  and  its  Howe  Press  for 
your  generous  giving  of  brail- 
lers  to  blind  students  of  Amer- 
ica." 
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INDIAN  TRAINEE  PROMOTED 


In  the  August  1972  issue  of 
"Blind  Welfare"  published  by 
the  National  Association  for  the 
Blind  it  was  reported  that  in  Oc- 
tober 1971  the  Delhi  State  Branch 
of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Blind  appointed  Mr.  Cawasd 
Tamboli  as  its  Executive  Officer. 
Mr.  Tamboli  has  had  a  distinctive 
academic  career.  He  holds  the 
MA  Degree  in  English  and  the 
LLB  Degree  from  Calcutta  Uni- 
versity. For  three  years  he  worked 
as  a  lecturer  at  the  Blind  Boys 
Academy,  Narendrapur  and  then 
for  a  while  he  joined  the  Calcutta 


High  Court  as  an  Advocate.  Due 
to  his  interest  in  teaching,  Mr. 
Tamboli  was  recommended  by 
the  NAB  to  take  the  diploma 
course  in  teaching  the  blind  at 
Perkins  where  his  performance 
was  most  distinctive.  While  at 
Perkins  he  took  the  Master's  of 
Education  Degree  course  at  Bos- 
ton College,  acquiring  this  degree 
in  August  1971.  Mr.  Tamboli  is 
married  to  Doctor  Mrs.  Bina  C. 
Tamboli,  a  medical  doctor  who  is 
working  in  the  hospital  at  New 
Delhi. 


GENEVIEVE  CAUFIELD  DIES  AT  AGE  83 


GENEVIEVE  Caufield,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Overbrook  School 
for  the  Blind,  who  attended  Per- 
kins as  a  postgraduate  student  be- 
tween 1896-1901  died  in  Decem- 
ber 1972  in  Bangkok. 

Miss  Caufield,  who  has  spent 
most  of  her  hfe  in  the  Far  East, 
was  responsible  for  founding  the 
School  for  the  BUnd  in  Bangkok 
in  1939,  shortly  after  which  she 
was  under  Japanese  guard  for  the 
duration  of  the  war.  By  1963  the 
school  enrolled  145  pupils  and 
was  receiving  support  both  from 
the  Thai  government  and  the 
public  of  Bangkok. 

In  recent  years  she  has  also 
been  helpful  in  furthering  the 
cause  of  the  blind  in  Saigon,  tak- 
ing a  particular  interest  in  the 
School  for  Blind  Girls. 

In    1963    President    Kennedy 


awarded  Miss  Caufield  the  Medal 
of  Freedom,  the  citation  for 
which  described  her  as  a  "one 
woman  Peace  Corps."  Unfortu- 
nately, President  Kennedy  did  not 
live  to  present  the  medal  to  Miss 
Caufield  who  received  it  from  the 
hands  of  President  Johnson.  On 
that  occasion  Miss  Caufield  chose 
as  her  two  guests  permitted  to 
accompany  her  to  the  White 
House  the  Superintendents  of 
Overbrook  and  Perkins,  the  two 
schools  which  she  had  attended. 
In  1961  she  also  received  a 
$10,000  Magsaysay  award  in  the 
Philippines  for  her  outstanding 
work  for  the  blind  in  Asia. 

At  the  time  of  her  death  she 
was  planning  to  expand  the  Bang- 
kok School  and  to  estabHsh  an- 
other school  in  Laos. 
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CUB  SCOUTS  AND  THE 
NEW  ENGLAND  PATRIOTS 

ON  Saturday,  December  2, 
15  Cub  Scouts  from  Pack  25 
accompanied  by  Cubmaster 
Joseph  Kopitsky  and  several 
den  mothers,  with  Ken 
Stuckey,  Scoutmaster,  and 
three  boys  from  Troop  25, 
went  to  see  the  New  England 
Patriots  practice  at  Schaefer 
Stadium  in  Foxboro,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

What  expected  to  be  a 
happy  but  relatively  unevent- 
ful observation  of  the  game 
turned  into  something  far 
more  exciting  when  at  the 
conclusion  of  practice,  the 
players  came  over  to  meet 
the  scouts.  The  boys  got  a 
particular  thrill  from  meeting 
the  star  quarterback,  Jim 
Plunkett.  Art  McMahon,  de- 
fensive safety  for  the  Patri- 
ots, whose  sister  is  a  den 
mother  for  Pack  225,  was  also 
there. 

The  boys  had  a  chance  to 
run     about    on     the     "astro 


Patriot  Art  McNann  with 
group  of  Perkins  pupils  at 
the  Patriots'  Stadium. 


Patriots  autographed  a 
football  for  the  Perkins 
pupils.  Jim  Plunkett,  Patri- 
ots' star,  is  in  white  sweat- 
shirt. 

turf,"  the  synthetic  material 
used  to  replace  grass  on 
most  professional  baseball 
and  football  fields  today. 

At  the  end  of  the  afternoon, 
Barry  Lunn  and  Blaine  Cook 
appeared  to  be  missing.  Soon 
they  were  seen  leaving  the 
Patriots'  Locker  Room.  When 
asked  what  they  were  doing 
there,  they  replied  "we  just 
started  going  in  the  same  di- 
rection as  the  football  play- 
ers and  they  ended  up  giving 
us  a  tour  of  the  locker  room 
and  showing  us  their  foot- 
ball equipment." 

In  memory  of  this  great  trip 
all  of  the  football  players  of 
the  New  England  Patriots  au- 
tographed a  football  for  the 
scouts  of  Perkins. 

EVEN  though  the  Patriots 
had  a  losing  season  this  year 
in  football,  they  will  always 
be  remembered  as  winners 
by  the  scouts  from   Perkins. 
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On  and  Off  the  Campus 


NEW  BRAILLE  MAP— The  Howe  Press  has  cooperated  with  the 
M.I.T.  Planning  Office  and  Department  of  Architecture  and  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  preparing  a  map  of  the 
M.I.T.  Campus  made  of  tough,  flexible  plastic.  This  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  to  be  manufactured  and  is  now  being-distrib- 
uted  to  American  agencies  for  the  blind  for  testing  and  eval- 
uation. 

JUSTICE  POWERS— Associate  Justice  William  E.  Powers  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Rhode  Island  announced  his  retirement 
as  of  January  1st  Mr.  Powers  was  a  student  at  Perkins  from 
1929-1932  after  which  he  graduated  from  Boston  University 
School  of  Law.  He  served  ten  years  as  a  state  representative 
and  in  1948  he  won  a  race  for  the  attorney  general's  post 
with  the  largest  plurality  recorded  at  that  time.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  High  Court  in  Rhode  Island  in  1958. 

THE  BRAILLE  TRAIL— On  September  24  the  twelfth  annual 
running  of  the  Perkins  Sports  Car  Rally  took  place  in  Wake- 
field, co-sponsored  by  the  North  Shore  Touring  Car  Club  and 
the  Wakefield  Elks  Club.  The  highlight  this  year  was  a  pop 
concert  by  the  St.  Joseph  Conquistatore  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps  while  the  scores  were  being  tallied.  Mr.  James  J.  Houri- 
han.  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Elks  Association  was  the 
official  host  for  the  day. 

COSTUME  BALL— At  the  request  of  the  students  a  costume 
ball  was  held  this  year  instead  of  the  usual  Halloween  parties. 
Strictly  a  stag  line  affair  students  got  busy  writing  letters  and 
making  phone  calls  to  have  enough  outsiders  present  from 
Milton  Volunteers,  Hyde  Park  CYO,  St.  Patrick's  of  Watertown 
and  Newman  House  of  Newton.  First  prize  went  to  Glen 
Grimes  as  a  very  elegant  looking  Merlin  the  Magician. 

SUDBURY  PLAYERS  THEATER  PARTY— Twenty-four  students 
traveled  to  Sudbury,  November  8,  to  attend  the  dress  rehearsal 
of  "Brigadoon."  Arrangements  had  been  made  by  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Goss,  who  became  members  of  the  Sudbury  Players  group 
when  they  moved  out  to  that  town. 
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BOSTON  CHAPTER  OF  C.E.C.— Approximately  30  members  of 
the  C.E.C.  came  to  Perkins  November  17  and  had  a  party  for 
the  girls  in  Anagnos,  Potter  and  Glover  in  the  Lower  School 
Gym.  Entertainment  included  songs  led  by  a  good  guitarist. 

SOUND  THE  FIRE  SIREN— Off  to  the  Museum  of  Transporta- 
tion again  on  September  23.  Their  antique  fire  engine  came 
along  to  lead  the  procession  of  cars  which  took  35  Perkins 
students  to  Brookline.  Young  friends  from  Sudbury  and  the 
Museum,  plus  members  of  the  Brookline  Masonic  Brother- 
hood, acted  as  guides. 

LOWER  SCHOOL  GAMES  NIGHT— Casino,  Whist,  Cribbage, 
Chess,  Checkers,  Parcheesi,  Bingo — all  of  these  and  more  are 
being  taught  one  evening  a  week  to  the  students  in  Anagnos, 
Potter  and  Glover.  Volunteers  from  the  youth  group  at  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Lexington  are  helping. 

BALLROOM   DANCE   INSTRUCTION— For  the   13th   year   Mr. 

William  Bradford  of  Hingham  gave  ballroom  dance  instruction 
assisted  by  Miss  Leston  Allard,  who  was  with  us  for  the  fifth 
year.  For  the  sixth  year,  the  Most  Precious  Blood  CYO  of  Hyde 
Park  has  supplied  boys  and  girls  to  be  partners.  Twenty-two 
Perkins  girls  and  twenty-one  Perkins  boys  including  ten  chil- 
dren from  the  deaf-blind  department  took  instruction  this 
year  learning  fox  trot,  waltz,  polka,  and  mod  steps.  Friday, 
December  1,  was  set  aside  for  a  final  party.  Sixty-six  young 
people  danced  to  the  music  of  Al  Natalie's  band  from  Bel- 
mont, provided  by  the  Boston  Musicians  Association.  Prize 
for  the  best  groomed  boy  went  to  Timo  Karpinnen  of  Perkins 
and  the  best  groomed  girl  to  Brenda  Lee  of  St.  Jude's.  Fran- 
cisco Miron  of  Perkins  and  his  partner,  Anne  Marie  Carroll 
of  Hyde  Park,  won  the  prize  for  the  best  dancing. 

CROSS  COUNTRY  SKIING— Cross  country  skiing  is  a  new 
activity  for  our  pupils  which  has  been  introduced  this  winter 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Albright. 

PERKINS  PUPILS  AND  THE  ELECTION— This  year  with  our 
18  year  olds  able  to  vote  Mr.  LeBlanc  took  some  of  them  to 
the  town  hall  in  Watertown  in  October  to  register  for  voting 
and  to  the  polls  on  November  7  to  register  their  votes. 

CHRISTMAS  EVE  BROADCAST— As  has  been  the  custom  now 
for  a  number  of  years.  Radio  Station  WCRB  AM/FM  gave  a 
one-hour's  broadcast  of  the  Christmas  Concert  on  Christmas 
Eve. 
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TACTILE  MUSEUM  ADDITIONS— During  the  past  year  the 
Tactile  iVIuseum  under  Ken  Stuckey's  direction  has  received 
a  number  of  interesting  donations,  and  has  also  purchased 
new  items.  Notable  among  the  aquisitions  are  the  shell  of  a 
40-lb.  lobster  on  loan  from  the  Whaling  Museum  in  New  Bed- 
ford, an  Armadillo,  a  near  full-size  model  of  a  Polar  bear  given 
by  the  Children's  Museum,  and  a  small  operating  loom  and 
related  equipment  from  the  Merrimack  Valley  Textile  Museum. 

FILM  USED  IN  COURSE— "Children  of  the  Silent  Night"— our 
film  on  the  deaf-blind  department— is  used  as  an  important 
part  of  a  junior-high  core  unit  on  languages  and  communica- 
tions in  the  New  Canaan,  Connecticut,  Public  Schools. 

• 

INTERNATIONAL  WEEKS— Our  overseas  students,  trainees 
and  staff  are  filling  the  museum  with  articles  from  their 
countries  during  two  international  weeks,  one  for  Europe  and 
the  other  for  Asia  and  Africa.  Countries  represented  include 
England,  France,  Denmark,  Finland,  Greece,  Jordan,  India  and 
South  Africa. 


RECENT  VISITORS  TO  OUR  CAMPUS 

June  1972— William  Rowland,  Cape  Town,  South  Africa, 
Public  Relations  Officer  for  the  South  African  National  Coun- 
cil for  the  Blind. 

August  1972— A  group  of  20  blind  pupils  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Anders  Arnor,  de  Blindas  Forening,  Stockholm. 

September  1972— Mrs.  H.  H.  G.  Swart,  Vice-Principal, 
Worcester  School  for  the  Blind,  Worcester,  Cape  Province, 
Republic  of  South  Africa. 

October  1972— Ten  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Osaka,  Japan,  led  by  Nasaharu  Saijo,  Supervisor  of  Osaka 
Municipal  Board  of  Education  and  Tsuneo  Sugimoto,  Principal 
Osaka  Protectural  Tondabagashi  School  for  the  Mentally  Re- 
tarded. 

October-November  1972— Mr.  Haruo  Nosugi,  Teacher  Con- 
sultant, Municipal  Board  of  Education,  Kitakyushu,  Japan  and 
Mr.  Shozo  Koyana,  Chief  of  Special  Education  Center,  Kana- 
gawa  Prefectural  Board  of  Education,  Yokohama,  Japan. 

Mr,  Hiroshi  Mori,  Instructor,  Sapporo  School  for  the  Blind, 
Japan,  under  the  auspices  of  the  International  Cultural  Friend- 
ship Association  of  Tokyo. 

November  1972— Mr.  Christopher  Friend  of  Gosport,  Hamp- 
shire, England,  Regional  Organizer  for  the  Royal  Common- 
wealth Society  for  the  Blind. 
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COMING  EVENTS 

FEBRUARY-JUNE  1973 

February  12,  Mon. 

Blaisdell  Day 

February  12-16 

Physical  Education  Week 

February  16,  Fri. 

Winter   Recess   Begins-School    Closes   at 
Bradlee  and  Anagnos  Cottages  Open 

Noon 

February  25,  Sun. 

Students  Return 

February  26,  Mon. 

Classes  Resume 

March  5-9 

English  Department  Week 

March  12,  Mon. 

Perkins  Athletic  Association   Banquet-6:00 

p.m. 

March  13-14 

Drama  Club  Presentation-8:15  p.m. 

"Death  Comes  to  the  Party"  by  A.  Ackerman 

March  14,  Wed. 

Girls  Winter  Meet-3:00  p.m. 

March  16,  Fri. 

P.  A.  A.  Dance-8:00  p.m. 

March  19-23 

Industrial  Arts  Week 

March  30,  Fri. 

Open  House  Rehearsal-2:00  p.m. 

April     1,  Sun. 

Annual  Luncheon  for  Parents-12:30  p.m. 

Open  House                               -  2:30-4:00  p.m.            | 

April  11,  Wed. 

Senior  Class  Trip  to  Washington 

April  13,  Fri. 

Easter   Recess   Begins-School   Closes   at 
Glover  and  Potter  Cottages  Open 

Noon 

April  22,  Sun. 

Students  Return 

April  23,  Mon. 

Classes  Resume 

May  7-11 

Mobility  Week 

May  12,  Sat. 

Eastern  Athletic  Association  for  the  Blind 
Track  at  Maryland 

Boys 

May  18,  Fri. 

Senior  Prom-8:00  p.m. 

May  19,  Sat. 

Student-Staff-Alumni  Track  Meet-10:30  a.m 

. 

May  23,  Wed. 

Girls  Athletic  Association   Banquet-Brooks 
tage-6:00  p.m. 

Cot- 

May  28,   Mon. 

Memorial  Day  Holiday 

School,  Offices  and  Library  closed 

June  6-8 

Final  Exams 

June  12,  Tues. 

Picnic  Day-Junior  Class  Fair 

June  14,  Thur. 

Final  Assembly-10:30  a.m. 

June  15,  Fri. 

Graduation  Day 

Executive  Committee  Meeting-10:30  a.m. 

Trustees  Meeting-11:00  a.m. 

Luncheon   for  Graduating   Class  with   their 

par- 

ents-12  noon 

Graduation  in  Dwight  Hall-2:00  p.m. 

June  16,  Sat. 

Alumni  Day 
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Children  of  the  Silent  Night 


Timmy  Hannah 

of  Dickson,  Tennessee 

uses  high  powered 

glasses  and  strong 

amplification  in  his 

class  work 


COMMUNICATION  IS  ALL  IMPORTANT 

OUR  deaf-blind  children  need  your 
support.  Contributions  of  any  size  are 
welcome. 
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DIALOGUE  HONORS  THE  LANTERN 

IN  December  Mr.  Don  O.  Nold,  Editor-Publisher  of  "Dia- 
logue," informed  Mr.  Smith  that  "the  Awards  Committee 
at  Dialogue  has  adjudged  Perkins  publication,  The  Lantern, 
as  the  best  bulletin  produced  by  an  agency  serving  the  blind 
during  the  current  calendar  year."  He  announced  that  an 
award  would  be  presented  at  Dialogue's  Annual  Awards  Din- 
ner in  Oak  Park,  Illinois  on  January  21,  1973. 

Since  Dr.  Waterhouse  was  overseas  on  that  day  and  Mr. 
Smith  was  unable  to  leave  the  campus,  Mr.  Smith  invited  Mr. 
Don  Hathaway,  the  President  of  the  Hadley  School  for  the 
Blind  and  a  graduate  of  our  Teacher  Training  Program  in 
the  1930s,  to  attend  the  Annual  Awards  Dinner  on  our  be- 
half, which  he  kindly  did. 

Perkins  is  most  appreciative  to  Dialogue  for  this  handsome 
plaque  and  for  their  kindness  in  granting  us  this  award. 


The  Perkins  Campus- 

A  Microcosm  of  Society 


A 


s  the  faculty  adapts  its  program  to  the  needs 
of  today,  it  has  found  that  the  Perkins  campus  has 
proved  to  be  amazingly  adaptable.  Although 
planned  in  1910  in  an  era  when  efforts  to  inte- 
grate bUnd  and  other  handicapped  children  were 
almost  entirely  lacking,  the  Perkins  of  today  is  a 
remarkable  microcosm  of  society  in  which  our 
girls  and  boys  can  experience  much  that  is  inval- 
uable in  preparation  for  adulthood. 

The  typical  Perkins  cottage  family  up  to  twenty 
years  ago  consisted  of  three  or  four  unmarried 
women  teachers  with  a  small  number  of  unmar- 
ried men.  The  number  of  married  couples  in  resi- 
dence was  very  small.  Since  then,  however,  the 
staff  suites  in  most  of  the  cottages  have  been  re- 
converted to  family  apartments,  new  staff  resi- 
dences have  been  built,  the  Northeast  Building  of 
apartments  for  staff  and  trainees  has  been  opened, 
and  half  a  dozen  one-  and  two-family  houses  ad- 
jacent to  the  campus  have  been  purchased.  Today 
Perkins  is  a  community  which  reaches  out  into 
the  neighborhood  in  all  directions  and  includes 
many  family  groups  with  a  plentiful  supply  of 


children  and  with  new  babies  arriving  at  frequent 
intervals. 

This  well-balanced  group  is  important  to  our 
pupils  for  many  reasons,  including  the  provision  of 
real  life  experiences  in  employment. 


*Trivate"  Training- 
Employment  by  the 
Staff 


OUR  Staff  are  encouraged  to  make  use  of  our 
pupils  in  a  wide  variety  of  personal  services. 
These  include  housecleaning,  washing  dishes,  doing 
the  laundry,  cleaning  cars,  shining  shoes,  baby 
sitting,  sewing  on  buttons,  delivering  newspapers, 
and  even  doing  the  week's  grocery  shopping. 

Children  from  the  intermediate  grades  and  up  are 
invited  to  apply  for  work.  Employment  is  entirely 
voluntary  and  is  done  outside  the  regular  school 
hours.  In  the  Lower  School,  some  two-thirds  of 
those  eligible  participate,  including  some  who  are 
deaf-blind. 

Shopping  for  groceries  is  a  project  with  many 
values.  Lists  of  needed  items  are  given  to  the  chil- 
dren usually  in  large  print.  Accompanied  by  a 
teacher,  the  children  go  to  the  supermarket,  find 
the  needed  items,  check  the  brands  and  the  prices, 
take  them  through  the  checkout  counter,  pay  the 
account  and  deliver  the  purchases  to  their  employ- 
er's apartment,  being  paid  a  small  percentage  of  the 
bill  for  their  efforts.  Children  whose  knowledge  of 
groceries  was  until  recently  on  a  level  where  cook- 
ing oil  was  thought  to  come  in  bags  have  become 
quite  expert  shoppers  and  a  motivation  to  excel  in 
arithmetic  has  been  most  noticeable. 


"Business"  Em- 
ployment by  the 
School 


BUT  Perkins,  of  course,  is  more  than  just  a  com- 
munity of  families.  The  operations  at  the 
school  provide  a  large  range  of  activities  where  the 
pupils  can  be  employed  part  time.  These  include 
janitor's  work  in  the  school  buildings  and  mainte- 
nance work  on  the  grounds.  One  pupil  has  worked 
as  an  aide  to  the  school  electrician.  Four  pupils 
have  been  employed  on  the  school's  switchboard. 
Others  have  done  a  variety  of  office  jobs  and  re- 
cently handled  the  addressing  and  mailing  of  several 
thousand  "Lanterns"  on  a  special  assignment.  This 
year  the  Perkins  Newsletter  was  prepared,  typed, 
and  distributed  by  Miss  Miller's  commercial  class. 


In  her  Commercial 
Class,  a  pupil  types  let- 
ters under  contract  for  a 
local  business   concern. 


The  Perkins  electri- 
cians give  instructions 
to  their  deaf-blind  assist- 
ant by  use  of  the  manual 
alphabet. 


The  entire  operation  of  the  coffee  stand  and  candy 
store,  including  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  keeping 
of  accounts,  is  performed  by  the  students  themselves. 


The  Howe  Press  has  also  provided  employment  for 
a  number  of  pupils.  Some  girls  have  been  employed 
as  child-care  workers. 

Pupils  have  worked  on  cassette  repair  and  dupli- 
cation in  the  Regional  Library  and  two  of  them 
have  served  as  aides  in  the  Research  Library.  In 
housekeeping,  pupils  have  worked  the  dishwashing 
machine  and  have  been  in  complete  charge  of  the 
kitchen  and  dining  room  in  the  Northeast  Building 
where  Upper  School  students  eat  their  weekend 
meals. 


FINALLY,  there  are  opportunities  for  some  forms 
of  self-employment.  Running  the  school  candy 
and  soft  drink  store  for  the  benefit  of  the  junior 
class  is  one  example.  Collecting  wastepaper  for 
recirculation  is  another.  A  bicycle  repair  service  has 
been  established  by  one  enterprising  boy. 

Not  all  of  these  activities  are  new.  Indeed  the 
cottage  plan  was  established  in  1910  partly  to  pro- 
vide housekeeping  experience  to  our  pupils.  But 
the  new  emphasis  placed  on  quality  of  the  work 
done  and  a  detailed  evaluation  made  of  our  pupils 
as  they  fulfill  their  tasks  are  an  important  addition 
to  the  program.  All  these  tasks  find  a  newer  mean- 
ing in  the  context  of  a  varied  career  education. 


Self-Employment 


Mrs.  Helen  P.  Troy,  Chief 
Telephone  Operator  at  Per- 
kins, instructs  a  pupil  in  the 
use  of  the  main  switchboard 
with  its  thirteen  lines  and 
hundred  extensions. 


A  Career-Oriented  Curriculum 


yiLTHOUGH  some  aspects  of  the  Career  Education  Program 
x\  at  Perkins  are  still  developing,  its  influence  is  already 
felt  throughout  the  entire  school  beginning  with  the  inter- 
mediate grades.  The  Industrial  Arts  Program  naturally  plays 
a  major  role  in  this  and  it  is  described  in  a  separate  article  in 
this  "Lantern."  Our  commercial  courses  have  long  been  voca- 
tional in  scope  and  many  of  our  trained  transcribers  are  prof- 
itably employed  by  hospitals  or  large  businesses.  Our  courses 
in  piano  tuning  and  repair,  while  they  have  appealed  to  few 
students  in  recent  years,  prepare  young  men  for  lucrative 
careers.  Other  courses  such  as  cooking,  sewing,  and  home 
economics  have  obvious  places  in  career  preparation,  since 
all  employees  must  have  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  Mobility 
skills  become  more  desirable  as  young  people  think  seriously 
of  reaching  hoped-for  places  of  employment  and  so  greater 
emphasis  is  placed  on  this  subject. 

Even  in  such  unrelated  courses  as  English,  career  education 
can  take  place  when  job  apphcation  forms.  Social  Security 
cards  and  the  Uke  are  discussed.  Mathematics  courses  have 
become  more  relevant  now  each  student  has  an  account  with 
a  local  bank.  Computer  Programming  Courses  tie  into  a 
multitude  of  career  opportunities.  Social  Studies  can  be 
oriented  towards  career  problems  also  and  salesmanship  has 
already  been  given  greater  attention  than  ever  before. 

With  each  member  of  the  faculty  committee  to  search  for 
opportunities  for  furthering  career  education,  almost  any  sub- 
ject can  play  its  part.  Field  trips  can  emphasize  occupations. 
The  zoo,  for  example,  can  be  seen  not  only  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  animals,  but  also  of  the  zoo  keepers  and  the 
kind  of  life  they  live.  In  every  activity,  good  personal  rela- 
tionships, consideration  of  others,  conscientious  carrying  out 
of  responsibilities  are  a  vital  part  of  career  education  and 
can  be  included. 

It  should  not  be  thought  that  other  important  subjects 
have  been  eliminated.  Physical  education  is  still  emphasized, 
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music  is  still  offered,  but  there  are  fewer  candidates  for  piano 
and  voice.  Physiotherapy  and  speech  correction  are  still  pro- 
vided. There  are  fewer  candidates  for  Latin  and  French,  but 
Spanish  is  still  popular.  College  preparation  courses  are  still 
given  the  few  who  require  them.  Our  Social  and  Recreation 
Program  remains  essentially  unchanged  but  the  pupils  whose 
minds  are  being  turned  towards  future  careers  take  a  more 
mature  view  of  social  relationships  than  previously. 

Our  Guidance  Program  which  seeks  to  assist  our  pupils 
with  personal  problems  of  all  kinds  naturally  finds  itself  in- 
creasingly involved  in  career  oriented  questions.  Mr.  Carl  J. 
Davis,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Psychology  and  Guidance, 
writes  about  the  problems  that  pupils  face  in  choosing  a 
career.  "Not  only  are  there  decisions  and  choices  to  be  made 
within  each  career  itself,  but  also  about  the  total  life  style 
in  which  he  will  live.  His  decisions  and  decision-making  proc- 


"Not  only  are  there  decisions 
and  choices  to  be  made  within 
each  career  itself,  but  also 
about  the  total  life  style  in 
which  he  will  live." 


esses  will  become  personalized.  Consequently,  great  effort 
should  be  expended  to  help  each  student  develop  increased 
power  to  make  rational  choices  which  affect  his  present  and 
future  pattern  of  living." 

Director,  Benjamin  F.  Smith,  has  emphasized  that  career 
education  must  begin  early  in  life.  The  success  of  many  em- 
ployment training  activities  among  children  from  nine  years 
of  age  and  up  bears  him  out.  For  whatever  activity  a  given 
child  pursues,  a  conscientious  carrying  out  of  small  responsi- 
bilities and  good  personal  relationships  can  be  encouraged 
forming  a  necessary  base  for  more  mature  social  attitudes  as 
he  grows  towards  adulthood. 

THESE  various  activities  by  our  pupils  provide  the  staff  with 
excellent  opportunities  for  evaluation  of  their  potentials 
and  this  can  be  of  the  greatest  value  when  the  pupil  comes 
face-to-face  with  a  prospective  employer.  Instead  of  the 
usual  letters  of  reference  with  general  remarks  concerning 
superior  or  average  work,  the  pupil  can  produce  the  ratings 
given  him  for  a  variety  of  jobs  performed.  Only  time  can  tell 
how  effective  these  will  be. 
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EDITORIAL 


Career  Education  at  Perkins 


PERHAPS  the  one  word  which  has  best  described  the  Per- 
kins philosophy  of  serving  blind  youth  is  "adaptability." 
All  through  its  history  the  school  has  frequently  changed  its 
program  and  updated  its  curricula  to  meet  changing  needs. 

Change  comes  to  Perkins  in  two  categories.  First  of  all, 
there  are  those  movements  in  society  that  require  new  ap- 
proaches to  education  everywhere.  At  Perkins  we  face  also  a 
second  and  in  some  ways  a  more  challenging  change.  The 
pupils  coming  to  us  today  are  not  of  the  same  cahber  as  their 
predecessors.  While  in  recent  decades  at  least  half  of  our 
graduates  were  college-bound,  there  are  now  only  a  handful 
who  plan  academic  careers.  Indeed  an  increasing  percentage 
are  not  even  candidates  for  high  school  diplomas  and  while 
until  recently  most  of  our  graduates  who  did  not  proceed  to 
college  found  ready  employment,  this  is  no  longer  the  case. 

This  trend  has  been  discernible  for  several  years  but  it  has 
now   accelerated   rather   dramatically,   mainly   because   the 
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"retrolentals"  who  were  relatively  free  of  complicating  han- 
dicaps have  been  succeeded  by  victims  of  maternal  rubella 
and  by  children  with  various  forms  of  learning  disabilities. 
The  number  of  deaf-blind  children  has  more  than  doubled 
in  the  last  few  years. 

One  thing  has  not  changed.  Every  one  of  today's  girls  and 
boys,  like  their  forerunners,  faces  a  future  and  a  need  of  an 
occupation  and  a  livelihood.  The  placement  of  bhnd  men  and 
women  in  employment  is  the  responsibility  of  the  various  state 
commissions  for  the  blind,  but  the  school's  responsibility  to 
prepare  boys  and  girls  for  adulthood  remains  and  indeed  is 
greater  than  ever,  since  today's  pupils  require  far  more  as- 
sistance in  acquiring  independent  habits. 

Fortunately,  few  of  today's  children  are  totally  blind  and 
the  percentage  who  use  braille  has  steadily  declined.  This  has 
opened  up  many  new  career  opportunities  for  the  faculty  to 
include  in  their  training  plans. 

An  emphasis  on  career  education  has  affected  high  school 
programs  all  over  America.  The  alarmmg  number  of  "drop- 
outs" among  students  has  drawn  attention  to  the  irrelevance 
of  much  that  is  traditional  in  secondary  school  curricula. 
Federal  and  state  legislation  has  provided  for  new  vocational 
training  schools  for  enlarged  programs  in  existing  high 
schools. 

^s  this  "Lantern"  reports,  Perkins  is  by  no  means  behind 
jf\  in  developing  a  complete  program  of  career  education 
designed  to  develop  to  the  fullest  each  child's  potential  for 
life  and  employment  in  the  adult  world  of  the  70s  and  be- 
yond. In  this  "Lantern"  we  hope  to  indicate  how  widely  we 
interpret  "Career."  More  than  an  occupation,  it  encompasses 
personal  management  and  grooming,  household  management 
and  the  like.  Perkins  recognizes  that  the  individual  has  a  role 
in  his  community  and  offers  training  and  experience  in  good 
social  relationships.  While  we  emphasize  such  desirable 
qualities  as  punctuahty  and  high  work  standards,  we  also 
hope  our  program  develops  good  characters  and  pleasant 
personalities. 


^^:^^|^^'^^^^^^^^^^^i^^/^^^^ 


Benjamin  F.  Smith 
Director 
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THE  KELLER-SULLIVAN  COTTAGE  PROGRAM 

THE  Keller-Sullivan  Cottage  was  originally  the  Director's 
residence,  after  which  it  was  used  to  house  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Deaf-Blind  Department.  However,  it  has  now 
been  given  a  special  role  as  a  home  and  personal  manage- 
ment laboratory  in  the  Career  Education  Program.  The 
ground  floor  contains  two  home  economics  kitchens.  Classes 
are  also  held  here  in  sewing,  personal  grooming,  clothes 
management,  and  child  care.  A  very  different  program  in- 
volves groups  of  five  older  boys  or  girls  who  live  for  six-week 
periods  in  the  cottage  during  which  they  are  responsible  for 
preparing  breakfasts  and  suppers,  and  for  the  care  of  their 
own  rooms,  and  the  areas  they  use  for  social  and  recreational 
purposes.  Two  teachers  reside  in  the  cottage,  but  this  pro- 
gram gives  a  taste  of  independent  living  with  a  minimum  of 
supervision. 


The  Career  Education  Program  includes  clothes  man- 
agement and  sewing. 
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Two  student- 
residents  of  the 
K  e  I  I  e  r  -  S  u  I- 
livan  Cottage  pre- 
pare a  meal.  Each 
six  weeks,  a  differ- 
ent group  of  boys 
or  girls  takes  over 
the  cottage  man- 
agement. 


THE  VENDING  STAND  TRAINING  AT  PERKINS 


DURING  the  summer,  the  student  recreation  area  on  the 
boys  side  of  the  Howe  Building  will  be  enlarged  to  in- 
clude four  times  its  present  area. 

This  will  not  only  make  co-educational  recreation  activities 
easier  to  arrange,  but  space  will  be  available  for  a  well 
equipped  vending  stand  modeled  after  those  operated  by  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Pupils  wiU  be  given  an  opportunity  to  work  the  stands, 
which  in  turn  will  provide  the  Commission  with  opportunities 
to  evaluate  their  potential  as  stand  operators. 

In  this,  as  in  all  phases  of  the  Perkins  Career  Education 
Program,  there  has  been  full  cooperation  between  the  Com- 
mission and  Perkins. 
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The  products  of  the  Industrial  Arts  Shop  are  on 
sale  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  in  the  Howe  Building  to 
the  profit  of  the  makers. 


CAREER  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  PROGRAM 


OF  recent  years,  our  Industrial  Arts  Program  has  become 
increasingly  "career  minded."  Previously,  the  develop- 
ment of  hand  skills  and  the  abiUty  to  use  standard  power  tools 
were  considered  desirable  goals  in  themselves. 

These  still  are  among  the  goals.  Much  of  our  Industrial 
Arts  Program  begins  with  simple  crafts  in  the  Primary  grade 
and  includes  metalwork,  woodwork,  ceramics,  weaving,  auto 
mechanics  and  home  mechanics. 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  Wilham  W.  Howat,  Head  of  the 
Industrial  Arts  Department,  introduced  to  the  pupils  the  idea 
of  a  production  department.  Items  for  manufacture  are  se- 
lected with  the  boys  helping  in  its  design  and  planning  the 
best  method  of  manufacture.  They  also  help  to  select  the 
best  material.  They  work  to  manufacture  whatever  jigs  are 
needed  and  set  up  production  Unes.  FinaUy,  they  calculate 
the  cost  of  manufacture,  set  a  price,  and  sell  the  product  at 
the  annual  open  house  and  at  the  December  sale.  They  have 
found  a  ready  market  for  the  excellent  items  they  manufac- 
ture. 

This  change  in  approach  has  obvious  advantages.  Industrial 
Arts  are  now  introduced  to  the  pupils  as  a  possible  way  of 
earning  a  livelihood  or  perhaps  leading  to  a  lucrative  hobby. 
In  addition,  these  activities  provide  excellent  teaching  op- 
portunities for  accuracy  in  performance  and  the  development 
of  many  good  work  habits. 
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SUB-CONTRACT  WORK  IN 

THE  WORK  ACTIVITY 

PROGRAM 


THE  Work  Activity  Program 
which  has  been  in  operation 
for  several  years  involves  the 
students  in  realistic  work  situa- 
tions, though  on  a  part-time  ba- 
sis. The  goal  is  to  foster  the 
development  of  certain  qualities 
and  skills.  For  example,  prompt- 
ness, industry,  the  capacity  to 
function  independently,  manual 
dexterity,  mobility,  safety  skills 
and  an  ability  to  function  in  com- 
petition with  others. 

Sub-contracts  are  obtained 
from  local  industries  by  Mr.  War- 
ner Stenquist.  The  work  is  quite 
varied.  Sometimes  it  involves  a 
power  tool,  such  as  a  drill  press, 
sometimes  it  requires  no  equip- 
ment at  all.  Recent  contracts  have 
included  one  from  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  for 
rolling,  wrapping,  and  labeling 
posters.  One  from  the  New  Eng- 
land Instrument  Company  in- 
volved drilling  and  counter-bor- 
ing three  holes  and  a  number  of 
small  discs.  A  third  contract  in- 
volved stuffing,  labeling,  stamping 
and  mailing  a  large  number  of 
advertising  pamphlets  for  a  local 
manufacturer.  Still  another  in- 
volved collating  and  binding  one 
thousand  personal  manuals.  In 
addition  to  exposing  our  pupils 
to  working  conditions  which 
would  be  found  in  working  in 
office  or  faculty,  they  are  able  to 
earn  useful  wages. 


Top:  Pupils  collate  a  legal 
manual  for  a  local  law  firm. 

Bottom:  For  the  U.S.  En- 
vironmental Protection 
Agency,  a  pupil  rolls  post- 
ers in  preparation  for  mail- 
ing. 
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Perkins  pupil 
forms  part  of  a 
regular  production 
line  every  morning 
at  tfie  l^agnetic 
Corporation  in 
Waltham. 


OFF-CAMPUS  WORK  ACTIVITY 

IN  addition  to  his  work  in  obtaining  sub-contracts  of  work 
to  be  performed  on  the  campus,  Mr.  Stenquist  has  en- 
deavored to  find  part-time  employment  for  some  of  our  pu- 
pils in  neighboring  factories.  Recently  he  was  able  to  place 
four  of  our  older  students,  Jim  Sadler,  Robert  Rowley,  Ruth 
Sprague  and  Eugene  Lessard  with  the  Magnetic  Corporation 
of  America,  in  Waltham,  Massachusetts.  Pupils  work  for  four 
hours  for  five  mornings  weekly  and  are  paid  competitive  sal- 
aries and  are  covered  by  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 
They  work  in  a  production  unit  requiring  a  variety  of  skills. 
The  four  travel  to  work  by  bus.  Two  of  these  pupils  have 
some  useful  travel  vision  and  assist  the  other  two  who  are 
completely  blind.  Ruth  Sprague  has  written  about  her  ex- 
perience for  the  "Lantern." 

"/  work  at  the  Magnetic  Corporation  in  Waltham,  Massa- 
chusetts. Among  other  things  the  company  manufactures 
alarm  systems.  Fifty  percent  of  its  work  is  devoted  to  manu- 
facturing parts  for  other  companies.  I  work  in  the  electronics 
division. 

"The  job  has  given  me  the  chance  to  perform  a  variety  of 
tasks  including  cutting  and  bending  resistors.  I  am  enjoying 
the  experience  of  doing  different  types  of  operations. 

"This  fob  has  also  given  me  the  opportunity  to  learn  what  it 
is  like  to  work  in  an  outside  environment — an  environment 
which  I  will  soon  be  living  in  permanently.  The  people  I  work 
with  are  very  nice  and  I  find  talking  with  them  very  interest- 
ing. My  blindness  has  made  no  difference  to  them  and  I  have 
learned  that  my  handicap  is  no  obstacle  in  the  performance 
of  my  fob.  I  hope  that  others  in  my  position  will  have  the 
benefit  of  having  the  same  experience,  as  I  know  it  has  been 
wonderful  for  me." 
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Foreman  Bill  St.  Auburn  confers  with  Mr.  Warner 
Stenquist,  Vocational  Counselor  and  Industrial  Train- 
ing Liaison  Officer  on  the  Perkins  faculty.  The  three 
Perkins  pupils  in  the  foreground  include  Ruthie 
Sprague  whose  comments  on  her  job  are  on  the 
opposite  page. 
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MRS.  VERNA  ANDERSON  HEMPHILL 


IN  February,  1973,  Miss  Anderson  left  to  become  the  wife  of  J. 
Stephenson  Hemphill,  the  Bursar  of  Perkins  whose  assistant  she 
had  been  from  1942  until  his  retirement  in  1968.  In  recognition  of 
her  services,  she  was  elected  to  the  Perkins  Corporation  in  Novem- 
ber, 1972;  and  on  her  retirement,  she  was  presented  with  the  fol- 
lowing citation: 

WHEREAS,  you,  Verna  Anderson,  for  thirty-one  years,  from 
1942  to  1973,  have  served  as  an  indispensable  right  hand  for 
two  Bursars  at  Perkins;  and 

WHEREAS,  your  encyclopedic  memory,  upon  request,  has 
laid  bare  details  of  information  often  obscurely  concealed  in 
our  vast  filing  system  to  aid  the  administration  in  its  impor- 
tant decisions;  and 

WHEREAS,  your  tireless  efforts  in  the  discharge  of  your 
many  responsibilities,  usually  beginning  long  before  the  nor- 
mal opening  office  hour  and  often  ceasing  long  after  normal 
closing  hour,  have  been  a  wonder  and  an  example  to  all;  and 
WHEREAS,  your  deep  sense  of  loyalty  both  to  your  col- 
leagues and  to  the  school  as  well  as  the  efficiency  with  which 
you  have  conducted  your  office  have  inspired  a  great  depth 
of  confidence  in  all  of  us  who  have  worked  closely  with  you. 
We,  of  the  Administration  and  the  staff  of  Perkins  School 
for  the  Blind,  pay  tribute  to  you  upon  this  occasion  of  your 
retirement  from  active  duty,  express  our  sincere  appreciation 
for  these  many  years  of  devoted  service  to  our  cause,  and 
convey  to  you  our  very  best  wishes  for  the  many  years  before 
you  of  happiness  and  contentment  which  you  have  so  richly 
earned. 

All  at  Perkins  extend  their  good  wishes  to  both  of  the  Hemphills. 
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MY  FIRST  DAY  IN  AMERICA 

By 

George  Alevizos 


IN  a  recent  letter  to  the  Director,  Mr.  George  Alevizos,  a 
Member  of  the  Perkins  Corporation  and  a  great  champion 
of  visually  handicapped  persons  both  in  America  and  Greece, 
wrote  an  interesting  account  of  his  first  day  in  America.  He 
wrote  as  follows : 

"Briefly,  I  arrived  in  Boston  in  the  year  1908  destined  for 
Lowell,  Massachusetts.  I  was  age  fifteen  (15).  Somehow,  I 
really  got  mixed  up  in  my  travels  and  arrived  in  Boston 
instead.  I  had  at  my  disposal  a  Greek-English  dictionary."  I 
looked  up  the  word  "Greek  Church"  in  English  and  was  sent 
in  a  taxi  to  the  Greek  Cathedral  in  Boston.  As  I  wandered 
around  the  office  of  the  Church  after  making  my  thanksgiv- 
ing for  a  safe  voyage  to  the  New  World,  I  noticed  a  portrait 
of  a  very  distinguished  gentleman  with  a  long  beard  who  I 
was  told  was  Michael  Anagnos,  the  Founder  of  the  Church 
and  also  the  Founder  of  the  blind  school  for  little  children. 

"With  the  help  of  the  son  of  the  caretaker  of  the  Church  I 
visited  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  in  the  afternoon  of 
that  day. 

"Surely,  I  was  so  impressed  with  the  achievements  of  the 
blind,  especially  the  Uttle  children  that  my  heart  was  intel- 
lectually sensitized.  My  new  warmth  generated  interest  and 
enthusiasm  and  was  fortij&ed  by  the  example  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe,  Julia  Ward  Howe  and,  of  course,  Michael 
Anagnos. — This  was  'My  First  Day  in  America.'  Yes,  Boston 
was  the  beginning  of  my  life-long  profound  interest  in  the 
American  idealism  and  the  visually  handicapped.  A  new  and 
different  world  opened  up  for  me  with  always  an  indwelling 
of  interest,  enthusiasm  and  information.  This  illumination 
instead  of  growing  dim  has  continued  to  enkindle,  enliven 
and  enlighten  me.  This  same  lamp  of  knowledge  has  edu- 
cated me  and  given  me  renewed  strength  in  my  own  life. 
May  I  conclude  with  this  short  story  by  granting  a  tribute  to 
all  at  Perkins.  "Perkins  School  has  inspired  many  to  become 
channels  of  serenity,  courage  and  understanding,  each  in 
their  own  small  way  to  become  a  people  of  compassion." 
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On  and  Off  the  Campus 


Field  Trip  for  Deaf-Blind — Among  the  many  trips  off  the  campus 
taken  by  our  deaf-blind  pupils  was  a  visit  by  a  group  of  10-  and 
11-year-olds  to  Ohiin's  Belmont  Center  Bakery.  The  people  at 
the  bakery  were  most  cooperative  and  allowed  our  pupils  not 
only  to  learn  the  entire  process,  but  to  participate  in  the  mak- 
ing of  pastries. 

International  Weeks — The  second  of  two  international  weeks 
at  Perkins  was  planned  for  April  30.  Exhibits  from  Vietnam, 
India,  South  Africa,  and  Jordan  were  displayed  in  the  museum 
by  teacher  trainees  and  students  from  these  countries.  Native 
songs  and  dances  were  demonstrated  in  Dwight  Hall  on  May 
2.  Films  and  slides  from  these  countries  were  shown  May  9, 
after  which  native  foods  were  served. 

This  was  the  second  "International  Week".  Last  November, 
trainees  and  students  from  Denmark,  Greece,  England,  France 
and  Finland  gave  a  similar  program  featuring  their  native 
lands. 

Track  Season — Track  meets  with  three  local  schools  and  one 
with  the  Oak  Hill  School  for  the  Blind  in  West  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, together  with  the  Eastern  Athletic  Association  for 
the  Blind  Tournament  which  this  year  will  be  held  in  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  are  the  chief  features  in  this  year's  boys'  track 
season.  On  May  19,  the  Alumni  Field  Day  brought  a  number 
of  our  former  students  to  the  campus  for  a  track  meet  with  our 
students  and  staff. 

The  meet  at  Connecticut  includes  both  boys  and  girls.  The 
Girls'  Tournament,  however,  will  take  place  in  the  fall.  Janet 
Rowley  holds  E.A.A.B.  girls  record  for  hop,  skip  and  jump. 

Industrial  Arts  Week— Industrial  Arts  Week  was  held  at  Perkins 
May  14-May  18,  during  which  time  a  variety  of  special  pro- 
grams was  presented.  Exhibits  were  shown  in  the  museum  by 
various  companies  such  as  the  Boston  Edison,  New  England 
Telephone  Company,  and  Junior  Achievements  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  Boston  Edison  brought  an  electric  car  on  campus 
for  pupils  to  ride  one  afternoon. 

The  speaker  from  Junior  Achievements  described  his  pro- 
gram in  Chapel  in  which  Perkins  pupils  will  be  participating 
next  year. 
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Square  Dancing  at  Bridgewater — On  April  6,  three  carloads  of 
older  Perkins  pupils,  including  two  deaf-blind  children  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  John  Goss,  our  Coordinator  of  Recrea- 
tional and  Volunteer  Services,  traveled  to  Bridgewater  Teach- 
ers Training  College  for  an  evening  of  square  dancing. 

This  was  excellently  organized  by  Miss  Johanne  Smith  of 
the  College,  and  Miss  Pat  Phillips,  who  has  a  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  best  square  dance  callers  in  New  England. 

Our  students  danced  with  students  who  had  taken  the  trou- 
ble to  prepare  themselves  for  the  evening  and  had  even 
practiced  dancing  blindfolded  so  that  they  could  appreciate 
the  problems  of  our  children. 

Pupils  were  amazed  that  within  twenty  minutes  they  were 
enjoying  themselves  thoroughly  and  participating  competently 
in  the  square  dances. 

College  Student  Volunteers — A  program  for  instruction  in 
Israeli  and  Balkan  folk  dances  has  been  given  one  night 
weekly  for  over  a  period  of  ten  weeks  to  four  of  our  boys  and 
ten  of  our  girls  by  a  woman  student  from  Boston  University 
and  a  man  student  currently  on  Sabbatical  leave.  This  program 
entirely  organized  by  the  volunteers  has  been  most  successful. 

Volunteers  in  the  Lower  School— Parties  in  the  Lower  School 
have  also  been  given  by  groups  of  various  volunteers,  includ- 
ing Dr.  Katherine  Lutkin's  class  at  the  Boston  Bouve  Division 
of  Northeastern.  These  Friday  night  parties  for  the  Lower 
School  pupils  who  remain  here  over  weekends  have  been  given 
in  the  Upper  and  Lower  School  gymnasiums.  A  similar  party 
was  given  by  the  Boston  University  Chapter  of  the  Council 
for  Exceptional  Children. 

Another  volunteer  group  from  the  College  of  Basic  Studies 
at  Boston  University  has  come  on  Thursday  afternoons  for  a 
number  of  weeks  to  assist  Mr.  Mike  Cataruzolo  in  his  volun- 
teer sports  program  for  Lower  School  pupils.  On  April  26  as  a 
combination  of  this  program,  a  party  with  competitive  races 
was  given  and  prizes  were  awarded.  All  of  these  activities  were 
organized  entirely  by  the  volunteers  involved. 

Drama  Club  Presents  Melodrama— On  March  27  and  28,  the 

Drama  Club  presented  "Death  Comes  to  the  Party"  written  by 
Mr.  Anthony  Ackerman  of  our  faculty  who  directed  the  play. 
Leading  roles  were  played  by  Jeffrey  Connolly,  Mary  Hafey, 
Kathy  Coyle,  John  Pavao  and  Michele  Torpey.  The  audiences 
rated  the  performance  A-OK. 

Deaf-Blind  Infants  Visit  with  the  Farm  Animals— On  March  12 
a  group  of  our  smallest  deaf-blind  children  with  one  or  two  of 
our  visually  handicapped  youngsters  visited  the  Norfolk  Agri- 
cultural School  in  Walpole,  Massachusetts  where  they  were 
made  very  welcome,  not  only  by  the  staff,  but  by  cows,  calves, 
beef  cattle,  sheep,  piglets.  In  addition,  they  had  an  opportunity 
to  climb  a  tree.  It  was  a  most  successful  outing. 
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Lower  School  Supports  Celtics — Twenty-five  of  our  pupils  went 
to  see  the  Celtics  at  the  Boston  Garden  on  February  28.  With 
the  assistance  of  radios,  binoculars,  and  still  more  from  the 
reactions  of  the  crowd,  they  were  able  to  follow  the  game  and 
participate  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  action. 

Upper  School  Also— On  March  14,  a  group  of  our  older  young- 
sters accompanied  by  Bentley  College  Fraternity  also  attended 
a  Celtics  game.  They  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  John 
Most,  the  radio  announcer,  before  the  game  and  met  most  of 
the  Celtics  after  the  game.  The  Fraternity  generously  took  care 
of  the  tickets. 

Deaf-Blind  Visit  the  Constitution — On  the  25th  of  March,  six  of 
our  deaf-blind  children  visited  Old  Ironsides.  The  reaction  of 
the  accompanying  staff  was  that  "everything  was  superb,  nifty." 
Boston  is  indeed  rich  in  educational  and  recreational  oppor- 
tunities for  our  children. 

Jeff  Connolly  at  the  State  House— On  April  6,  Student  Gov- 
ernor Day,  Jeff  Connolly  participated  in  the  activities  of  the 
State  House  as  a  committee  member  on  the  education  sub- 
committee working  on  a  set  of  regulations  for  dismissals  in 
public  schools. 


RECENT  OVERSEAS  VISITORS  TO  THE  CAMPUS 

April  23,  1973 — Miss  Ingela  Hagner,  who  was  one  of  a  group 
of  blind  men  and  women  who  paid  a  one-day  visit  to  Perkins 
last  August  from  Sweden,  spent  ten  days  at  Perkins  in  April 
while  studying  services  offered  blind  persons  in  the  United 
States. 

April  25,  1973 — Mr.  John  Fotopolos,  the  newly  appointed 
Greek  Consul  in  Boston,  and  Mrs.  Fotopolos.  Accompanying 
them  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Costa  Maliotis  of  Belmont  and  Mr. 
George  Alevizos  of  Dorchester,  both  active  members  of  the 
American  Friends  of  the  Blind  in  Greece. 

April  25, 1973 — Lion  Mukish  I.  Munin,  a  lawyer  from  Bombay, 
India  and  assistant  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of 
the  Blind  in  India.  Mr.  Munin  is  active  in  support  of  the 
Victoria  Memorial  School  for  the  Blind,  Tardeo,  Bombay.  Mr. 
Munin  was  accompanied  by  his  son  and  a  niece. 

Scheduled  to  visit  Perkins  in  May  and  June 

Miss  Astis  Hallgrimsdottir  of  Iceland  to  study  the  role  of 
child  care  workers  in  the  deaf-blind  department. 

Miss  Audrey  Sims  of  the  Royal  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  London  to  observe  our  course  in  computer  pro- 
gramming. Miss  Sims  is  senior  mathematics  teacher  at 
Chorleywood  School  for  Blind  Girls. 

Miss  Mchiko  Akutagawa  of  Japan. 

Miss  Yasuko  Kobayashi  of  the  Japan  Braille  Library. 


COMING  EVENTS  AT  PERKINS 

1973 

July    2-August 

10 

Summer  Rehabilitation  Program  for  Junior  and 
Senior  High  School  and  Postgraduate  Students 

September    4, 

Tues 

Household  Staff  Returns 

September    5, 

Wed. 

Staff  and  Teacher  Trainees  Due 
Staff    Meeting — North    Building    Auditorium — 
3:00  p.m. 

Staff  Dinner  at  Marriott  Motor  Hotel,  Auburn- 
dale — 6:30  p.m. 

September  10, 

Mon. 

Classes  Begin 

September  17, 

Mon. 

Volunteer  Readers  Program  Begins 

Student   Council    Investiture— Allen   Chapel — 

7:00  p.m. 

September  19, 

Wed. 

Director's  Reception — Hallowell  House — 8:00- 
10:00  p.m. 

September  21, 
September  22, 

Fri. 
Sat. 

1 

Curriculum  Workshop 

September  24, 

Mon. 

Ballroom  Dance  Instruction  Begins 

September  28, 

Fri. 

Executive  Committee  Meeting 
Trustees  Meeting 

September  30, 

Sun. 

Annual  Sports  Car  Rally  at  Wakefield 

October    8,  Mon. 

Columbus    Day    Holiday — Office    and    Library 
Closed 

October  12,  Fri.  & 
October  13,  Sat. 

1 

E.A.A.B.  Girls  Track  Meet  at  Oak  Hill 

October  19,  Fri.- 
October  21,  Sun. 

1 

Boy  Scout  Camporee  at  Maryland 

October  22,  Mon. 

Veterans    Day    Holiday — Office    and    Library 
Closed 

October  26,  Fri. 

Executive  Committee  Meeting 
Upper  School  Halloween  Dance 

October  30,  Tues. 

Lower  School  Halloween  Parties 
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Children  of  Perkins  Helped  by  Bequests 

THE  PAST  TEN  YEARS  may  long  be  remembered  as  the  dec- 
ade when  American  educators  made  unparalleled  efforts 
to  improve  their  programs.  This  has  happened  in  regular 
schools  from  kindergarten  to  college  and  beyond.  In  special 
education  similar  things  are  happening. 

For  141  years  Perkins  has  pioneered  in  the  education  of 
blind  and  deaf -blind  children,  supported  always  by  gifts  and 
bequests.  Never  have  these  been  as  important  as  they  are  to- 
day for  there  have  never  been  so  many  new  chaftnels  of 
knowledge  open  for  our  exploring. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School  for 
THE  Blind,  a  corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of 
dollars  ($  ),  the  same  to  be  applied  to  the  general  uses 

and  purposes  of  said  corporation  under  the  direction  of  its  Board  of 
Trustees;  and  I  do  hereby  direct  that  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for 
the  time  being  of  said  corporation  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to 
my  executors  for  the  same. 


The  address  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  corporation  is  as  follows: 

JOHN  W,  BRYANT 

Fiduciary  Trust  Co.,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Mass.  02109 
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The  Perkins  Brailler 


COVER  PHOTO->^s  this  "Lantern" 
goes  to  press,  the  assembly  line  at 
the  Howe  Press  is  delivering  the  76,- 
537th  brailler  to  the  shipping  room. 
Braillers  have  been  exported  to  123 
countries  around  the  world. 
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Children's  Books 

T^OR  the  Library  of  Con- 
1/  gress  the  Howe  Press  is 
inserting   a   braille  text   on 
clear  plastic  into  children's 
story  books  which  combine 
braille,   print,    pictures    and 
patches  of  a  remarkable  new 
substance  developed  by  the 
Minnesota    Mining    Manu- 
facturing   Company.    When 
rubbed,  this  gives  off  an  ap- 
propriate scent — fruit,  flow- 
ers,   ice   cream,    candy — ^to 
the  delight  of  blind  readers. 

Howe  Memorial  Press 
A  Brief  History 


A 


LTHOUGH  the  Howe  Memorial  Press  had  its 
official  estabhshment  as  recently  as  1882,  it  did 
have  a  forerunner  in  a  printing  department  which 
Dr.  Howe  estabUshed  as  soon  as  the  school  opened 
fifty  years  before.  Indeed,  even  before  classes  be- 
gan Dr.  Howe  had  reported  to  the  Trustees  while 
visiting  institutions  for  the  blind  in  Europe  that 
there  would  be  a  need  for  f acihties  for  manufactur- 
ing embossed  books  for  the  blind. 

By  1835  the  Trustees  reported  "the  institution  is 
now  provided  with  a  printing  press  and  the  whole 
of  the  books  of  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  has  been 
printed. 

"This  desirable  acquisition  has  been  obtained 
without  encroaching  upon  the  funds  by  means  of 
contributions  raised  by  the  Director  among  the 
charitable  communities  of  Nantucket  and  New 
Bedford.  As  the  institution  is  now  in  possession  of 
a  press  and  a  complete  set  of  types,  it  will  be  able 
to  go  on  printing  books  at  a  comparatively  small 
expense  and  may  in  a  short  time  have  a  better  h- 
brary  for  the  blind  than  any  one  found  in  exist- 
ence." 


THESE  books,  of  course,  were  not  in  braille.  Al- 
though braille  had  already  been  invented  and 
was  in  use  to  some  small  extent  in  Paris,  the  books 
for  the  blind  were  almost  universally  embossed  type 

Embossed  Type  which  could  be  read  by  the  seeing  as  well  as  the 

blind.  Dr.  Howe  devised  his  own  particular  font 
which  became  known  as  Boston  Line  Type  which 
is  still  used  by  the  Howe  Press  in  its  title  pages  of 
its  embossed  literature. 

However,  Dr.  Howe  did  not  always  find  it  easy 
to  raise  money  for  the  embossing  of  books  and  in 
1840  he  deplored  the  fact  that  the  Press  was  shut 
down  for  lack  of  funds. 

Thirty  Titles  By  the  time  Dr.  Howe  died  in  1876  the  catalog 

for  the  Press  included  about  thirty  titles.  Most  of 
them  were  textbooks  or  portions  of  the  Bible.  They 
did,  however,  include  Dickens'  "Old  Curiosity  Shop" 
which  the  author  paid  to  have  made  available  to 
the  blind.  In  addition,  the  Press  was  manufacturing 
simple  apparatus  for  the  blind,  including  slates  for 
writing  braille. 


Enlarged  Facilities 


No  sooner  had  he  succeeded  Dr.  Howe  as  Di- 
rector, Michael  Anagnos  set  to  work  to  raise 
a  Howe  Memorial  Fund  to  put  the  printing  press 
on  a  more  permanent  basis.  On  April  1,  1881  a 
public  meeting  was  held  in  support  of  this  project 
under  the  slogan  "An  Appeal  for  Light",  and  many 
of  the  distinguished  leaders  of  the  community  spoke, 
including  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  and  his  Excellency 
Governor  Long.  The  Reverend  Philip  Brooks  made 
an  eloquent  appeal  as  also  did  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe.  The  meeting  closed  with  a  reading  by  Laura 
Bridgman  from  an  embossed  book  and  although 
she  was  not  able  to  speak  the  words  she  read,  she 
made  a  great  impression  on  the  audience. 

As  a  result,  the  printing  fund  soon  grew  to  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  enlarged 
quarters  began  to  produce  embossed  books  and  ap- 
pliances on  a  much  larger  scale. 

At  this  time  the  Press  received  the  official  title  in 
memory  of  Dr.  Howe,  and  Mr.  Dennis  P.  Reardon, 
a  remarkable  blind  man,  was  appointed  manager,  a 
position  which  he  held  until  1916. 
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Mr.  David  Abraham,  (left)  the  inventor  of  the  Perkins 
brailler  with  Harry  J.  Friedman,  Manager  of  the  Howe 
Press,  and  former  Director,  E.  J.  Waterhouse  on  the 
occasion  of  completing  25,000  machines  in  1964. 


The  men  who  run  the  Howe  Press  Machine  Shop.  Left 
to  Right:  William  Rose  and  Roy  Dozois  (foremen)  with 
Mr.  Harry  J.  Friedman,  Manager. 


An  embossed  map  of  the  campus  of  M.I.T.  uses  a  new 
technique  developed  in  part  by  the  Howe  Press. 


' "-        ^5      ,  2 ' 


A  few  of  the  Howe  Press  appliances  which  aid  blind 
people  in  mathematics,  games  and  writing  braille. 


yiBouT  the  turn  of  the  century  and  particularly 
£\  with  the  coming  to  Perkins  of  Dr.  Allen,  em- 
phasis changed  to  braille.  By  this  time  Mr.  Frank 
Hall,  who  was  superintendent  of  the  Illinois  School 
for  the  Blind,  had  invented  a  braille  writer  and  also 
a  stereotyper  which  could  emboss  sheets  of  metal 
with  braille  for  the  purpose  of  printing  books. 

In  1916  Mr.  Reardon  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Frank  C.  Bryan  who  served  as  manager  until  1946. 
Mr.  Bryan  had  been  a  braille  stereotypist  at  the 
Overbrook  School  with  Dr.  Allen  and  followed  him 
to  Boston.  He  also  was  given  charge  of  the  Perkins 
workshop. 


Emphasis  Changed 
to  Braille 


BY  1946  with  the  workshop  closing  down,  the 
Howe  Press  was  moved  from  its  quarters  in 
South  Boston  to  the  Perkins  campus  and  Edward  J. 
Waterhouse  was  appointed  Manager,  a  position  he 
held  until  1961.  By  this  time  the  Press  was  em- 
bossing a  large  number  of  books  for  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  a  good  deal  of  braille  music  for  the 
use  of  the  school.  In  1951,  it  produced  its  first 
Perkins  brailler  with  immediate  success  so  that  it 
soon  became  the  most  important  activity  of  the 
Press.  At  this  time  too,  the  word  "Memorial"  was 
dropped  in  practice  from  the  title  of  the  Press 
which  was  usually  described  as  the  Howe  Press  of 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind. 

In  1961,  Mr.  Harry  J.  Friedman  became  the 
fourth  manager  of  the  press,  a  position  he  holds  to 
the  present. 


First  Perkins 
Brailler 


ALTHOUGH  the  Howe  Press  is  not  one  of  the 
I  larger  printing  houses  for  the  blind  in  the 
world,  it  has  always  been  somewhat  of  a  pioneer. 
It  was  among  the  first  presses  to  produce  braille 
books  in  interpoint  which  makes  it  possible  for 
both  sides  of  a  sheet  of  paper  to  be  embossed. 
However,  its  chief  pioneering  venture  was  certainly 
the  invention  by  Mr.  David  Abraham,  a  member  of 
the  Perkins  faculty,  of  the  Perkins  Brailler,  which 
included  many  revolutionary  features  and  soon 
became  the  most  popular  machine  of  its  kind.  Al- 
though an  expensive  machine  costing  well  over  a 
hundred  dollars,  there  is  a  market  for  it  all  over 
the  world. 


Pioneer 


The  Perkins  Brailler 


SINCE  1951,  the  most  important  item  manufactured  by  the 
Howe  Memorial  Press  was  the  braille  writer  which  was  de- 
signed by  Mr.  David  Abraham,  a  former  teacher  in  our  Industrial 
Arts  Department. 

In  1938,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  who.  was  then 
Director,  Mr.  Abraham,  who  had  some  success  with  machine 
design  in  England,  was  invited  to  design  a  new  writer.  Working 
alone  in  the  basement  of  his  home,  he  produced  the  prototype 
of  the  Perkins  Brailler  shortly  before  Pearl  Harbor.  In  1946,  he 
was  appointed  engineer  of  the  Howe  Press  and  given  the  respon- 
sibility of  creating  the  tools  and  organizing  the  assembly  line  for 
the  machine. 

When  the  first  models  became  available  in  1951,  they  met 
with  such  widespread  approval  that  orders  poured  in  from  all 
over  the  country  and  overseas.  Since  then,  there  has  always 
been  a  waiting  list,  sometimes  as  long  as  six  months,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  production  facilities  had  been  increased  constantly. 
At  present  over  77,000  machines  are  in  use  throughout  the 
world  and  as  far  as  is  known,  not  a  single  one  of  them  has  worn 
out. 


Orders  poured  in  from  all  over 
the  country  and  from  overseas 


IN  recent  years,  over  50%  of  the  sales  had  been  to  overseas 
countries.  The  Perkins  Brailler  contains  many  novel  features, 
but  the  secret  of  its  success  is  probably  the  accuracy  with  which 
it  is  made.  Mr.  Abraham  himself  used  to  say  that  the  machine 
probably  had  more  precision  parts  than  many  a  wristwatch. 

Recently,  a  modified  version  of  the  brailler  has  been  produced 
which  embosses  in  jumbo  size  braille.  This  has  rather  surprisingly 
proved  quite  a  popular  feature.  An  electric  braille  writer  will 
probably  be  available  from  the  Howe  Press  shortly. 
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Harry  Czub,  a  Perkins  graduate,  has  tested 
every  brailler  the  Howe  Press  has  manufac- 
tured. 


Braille  Embossing  at  the  Howe  Press 


THE  Howe  Press  had  its  origins  in  the  manufacture  of  raised 
type  books,  but  by  the  beginning  of  the  century  it  was  turning 
more  and  more  to  the  production  of  braille  materials.  In  the 
1920s  when  finally  the  "battle  of  the  types"  had  been  resolved  in 
favor  of  English  braille,  the  Library  of  Congress  began  making 
braille  books  available  to  blind  readers  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  the  Howe  Press  was  one  of  several  agencies  which 
produced  this  material.  Up  until  that  time,  the  products  of  the 
Press  had  almost  exclusively  been  in  the  nature  of  textbooks  or 
books  for  the  use  of  the  school. 

The  Library  of  Congress  is  still  the  chief  customer  of  the 
Howe  Press.  In  recent  years  we  have  been  encouraged  to  experi- 
ment in  various  books  for  children  including  adding  braille  texts 
to  illustrated  children's  books  in  various  forms.  One  of  our  latest 
products  has  been  the  brailling  of  text  in  books  which  contain 
various  colored  patches  which  when  scratched  exude  the  smell  of 
food  or  other  objects.  These  have  proved  extremely  popular  with 
our  younger  readers. 


The   LANTERN 
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EDITORIAL 


Summer  Growth  at  Perkins 


PERKINS  had  a  summer  school  this  year  of  a  new  and  experi- 
mental type.  Instead  of  concentrating  on  an  academic  and 
athletic  type  of  curriculum,  the  emphasis  was  mainly  on  prepar- 
ing for  adulthood. 

An  intense  interest  has  been  shown  in  our  rapidly  developing 
program  of  Career  Education  which  has  added  a  considerable 
number  of  new  and  interesting  activities  to  the  curriculum  and 
in  doing  so  has  put  heavy  demands  on  some  of  our  pupils'  time. 
Not  everyone  was  able  to  participate  during  the  school  year  as 
fully  as  he  would  have  liked.  Consequently,  an  experimental 
summer  session  was  planned  to  give  intensive  training  to  a  small 
number  of  girls  and  boys  in  areas  they  had  explored  inadequately 
or  not  at  all. 

The  curriculum  covered  six  main  areas,  namely,  Remedial 
English  and  Mathematics,  Business  Education,  Industrial  Arts, 
Mobility,  Home  and  Personal  Management,  and  Recreational 
and  Social  Activities.  The  Industrial  Arts  Program  included  op- 
portunities for  earning  in  work  activities,  both  on  and  off  the 
campus  and  in  the  production  line  in  our  shop  which  created 
salable  items. 
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Summer  School 
Pupils 


In  several  respects  the  summer  program  was  not  merely  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  regular  curriculum  into  the  warm  months.  To 
begin  with  it  was,  of  course,  entirely  voluntary,  a  fact  which  no 
doubt  contributed  to  the  enthusiasm  which  pupils  displayed. 

Even  more  than  during  the  school  year,  instruction  was  indi- 
vidual. Thanks  to  a  generous  grant  by  a  private  foundation  and 
the  support  of  the  different  state  rehabilitation  agencies,  it  was 
possible  to  have  a  large  and  well  trained  faculty  and  to  permit 
each  boy  and  girl  to  choose  his  own  program.  No  two  programs 
were  alike. 

An  informal  atmosphere  prevailed  that  had  much  of  the  spirit 
of  a  summer  camp.  There  was  a  minimum  of  staff  supervision 
out  of  the  classroom  and  all  of  the  pupils,  including  the  youngest 
enrolled,  showed  an  excellent  attitude  of  responsibility  in  manag- 
ing their  own  affairs  and  assisting  in  the  preparation  of  some  of 
their  meals  and  in  looking  after  their  own  clothes  and  living 
quarters.  They  were  given  considerable  freedom  to  choose  and 
carry  out  their  evening  activities. 

Enrollment  was  not  limited  to  Perkins  pupils.  Girls  and  boys 
who  attend  public  school  classes  were  eligible  and  the  seven 
public  school  pupils  who  attended  were  among  the  most  enthusi- 
astic, particularly  in  regard  to  the  home  and  personal  manage- 
ment program. 

Under  these  favorable  conditions  summer  growth  in  the  mas- 
tery of  skills  and  in  the  maturing  of  attitudes  was  most  satisfac- 
tory. It  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  programs 
that  will  take  advantage  of  our  fine  facilities  and  trained  teachers 
during  future  summer  months. 


^^^^^;^^i-<^^t^^^^i^>^^ 


Benjamin  F.  Smith 
Director 
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Summer  School 
students  at  the 
Telex  and  Tele- 
phone practice 
equipment. 


The  1973  Summer  School 


THIRTY  girls  and  boys  ranging  in  age  from  16  to  23,  seven  of 
whom  were  pupils  in  public  high  schools,  attended  the  Per- 
kins summer  school  during  the  first  half  of  the  summer.  Several 
of  the  pupils  were  in  college,  one  had  graduated  from  college 
last  June.  The  majority  were  Perkins  Upper  School  pupils. 

They  came  from  as  far  away  as  the  District  of  Columbia.  One 
was  from  New  Jersey.  The  rest  were  from  New  England,  mostly 
Massachusetts. 

Their  purpose  was  to  fill  in  gaps  and  weaknesses  in  their  edu- 
cation and  particularly  in  their  daily-living  skills  and  social  apti- 
tudes. Each  pupil  had  his  own  program  worked  out  in  advance 
by  him  with  his  rehabilitation  counselors  and  teachers. 

A  major  part  of  the  program  was  carried  out  by  our  Industrial 
Arts  Department.  Twenty-six  of  the  students  participated  in  this 
program  which  included  work  activities  and  also  a  production 
unit.  The  work  activities  were  provided  by  three  large  contracts 
from  local  industrial  concerns  providing  the  pupils  with  a  variety 
of  experiences  of  varying  degrees  of  difficulty. 

In  the  production  units,  students  manufactured  and  marketed 
a  line  of  wooden  games  which  required  a  variety  of  hand  and 
machine  operations.  In  addition  some  of  the  pupils  engaged  in 
individual  projects  such  as  the  construction  of  bookcases. 

Business  education  was  chosen  by  25  of  the  students  who  en- 
rolled in  a  program  including  typing,  office  practice  and  tran- 
scription and  switchboard  operation.  Experience  was  offered  on 
the  Perkins  switchboard  and  some  office  work  was  provided  by 
the  school  duplicating  department. 

Mobility  was  one  of  the  major  subjects  offered.  Three  full- 
time  and  one  half-time  instructors  were  needed  in  this  program 
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in  which  twenty-four  students  were  enrolled.  Each  had  a  pro- 
gram geared  to  his  experiences.  Some  pupils  had  as  many  as  ten 
periods  of  instruction  weekly. 

Another  major  area  was  home  and  personal  management.  The 
Perkins  campus  is  well  provided  with  facilities  for  food  prepara- 
tion, housekeeping  and  care  of  clothes,  including  the  laundromat. 
Some  apartments  and  home-type  settings  are  included.  Twenty- 
seven  students  were  enrolled  in  courses  which  also  included  per- 
sonal grooming. 

Academic  instruction  was  offered  but  this  was  a  minor  part  of 
the  program.  Only  one  instructor  was  required  and  he  was  en- 
gaged in  this  work  only  part  of  his  time.  Emphasis  was  on 
remedial  math  and  English.  Fourteen  of  the  students  participated. 
College  students  were  assisted  in  vocabulary-building. 

One  of  the  major  features  of  the  program  was  that  job  op- 
portunities were  available.  On  the  Perkins  campus  three  pupils 
were  provided  with  employment  experience.  One  of  them  was 
assigned  to  the  Storeroom  where  he  became  involved  with  filling 
and  delivering  food  orders.  Another  student  was  assigned  to  the 
library.  Her  major  task  was  typing  labels  for  cassettes.  Finally, 
two  of  our  older  and  more  proficient  girls  were  assigned  two 
mornings  each  to  the  master  switchboard. 

Nor  was  work  experience  limited  to  the  campus.  Three  of  our 
older  boys  worked  full  eight-hour  days  at  Magnetic  Corporation 
of  America  in  Waltham,  Massachusetts.  They  have  become  em- 
ployees of  this  industrial  complex.  They  are  paid  competitive 
wages  and  travel  by  bus  daily  to  and  from  Waltham.  They  were, 
however,  a  part  of  the  summer  program  and  participated  in  the 
social  and  recreational  program  among  other  things. 

One  of  our  older  girls  worked  at  Nazareth  Child  Care  Center 
in  Jamaica  Plain.  She  worked  three  full  days  a  week  as  a  child- 
care  worker  and  a  teacher's  aide.  The  other  two  days  were  spent 
on  the  campus  in  transcription  and,  of  course,  in  child-care  in- 
struction. 

Another  student  was  employed  by  the  National  Braille  Press  in 
Boston  working  three  days  a  week.  Her  role  consisted  of  general 
office  procedures  and  clerical  work. 

Two  boys  were  employed  at  the  Howe  Press  on  the  campus. 
They  were  paid  minimum  wage  and  w^re  working  on  a  number 
of  machine  operations. 

A  particularly  helpful  area  was  the  social  and  recreation  pro- 
gram. Although  there  was  a  coordinator  employed  evenings  with 
two  assistants  on  a  half-time  basis  and  there  were  a  number  of 
volunteers  participating,  the  emphasis  was  on  independent  ac- 
tivity. Pupils  were  informed  of  the  facilities  available  in  the 
Boston  area  and  given  instruction  as  to  how  they  might  go  there. 
In  many  cases   they  were   accompanied  by  volunteers.   There 
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were  group  activities  including  attendance  at  Red  Sox  games  and 
Esplanade  concerts.  There  were  barbecues  on  the  campus,  trips 
to  the  Lars  Anderson  Museum  of  Transportation  and  group  and 
individual  visits  to  movies. 

While  most  of  the  pupils  were  housed  in  two  of  the  regular 
student  cottages,  three  of  the  older  high  school  graduates  from 
outside  of  Perkins  were  allowed  to  live  in  Keller-Sullivan  for 
six  weeks,  indirectly  supervised  by  a  young  married  staff  couple. 
They  were  given  a  budget,  had  to  plan  their  meals,  shop  for  their 
food  and  prepare  their  breakfasts  and  suppers.  They  did  very 
well  and  proved  that  they  were  capable  of  independent  living. 

The  program  was  made  possible  by  hiring  a  large  staff  which 
made  individual  instruction  possible. 

This  program  was  entirely  experimental,  but  the  results  seemed 
to  indicate  that  something  of  this  nature  should  be  a  regular 
feature  of  the  Perkins  year. 


Finished  games  on 
ttie  production  line 
during  Summer 
School. 
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L.  C.  Covington  and  his  teacher,  Mr.  Lawrence  Melander. 

INTERVIEW  WITH  L.C. 

ONE  of  the  older  students  in  the  Perkins  summer  school  was  L.  C. 
Covington,  who  had  just  completed  his  first  year  at  Brown  University. 
L.  C.  as  he  was  popularly  known  at  the  school,  came  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  was  interviewed  during  the  last  week  of  the 
summer  course. 

Interviewer:  I  understand  you  have  been  spending  some  time  with 
Mr.  Melander  in  the  Remedial  Academics.  What  have  you  been 
doing  with  him? 

L.  C:  I  came  here  to  get  a  concentrated  course  in  English.  I  have 
never  been  satisfied  with  my  writing  and  I  like  to  write.  Writing 
which  I  have  thought  was  pretty  good,  my  teachers  have  just 
torn  apart,  so  we  have  been  spending  a  lot  of  time  on  an  in- 
tensive building  up  of  my  vocabulary. 

Interviewer:  You  feel  that  this  is  going  to  be  helpful  to  you  when 
you  return  to  Brown? 

L.  C:  Yes,  I  think  so.  Mr.  Melander  has  shown  me  how  to  analyze 
my  own  writing,  so  I  think  I  can  go  on  improving  from  now.  I 
am  sorry  this  course  is  only  six  weeks. 

Interviewer:  I  understand  also  that  you  have  been  in  the  Industrial 
Arts  Program.  How  did  that  work  out? 

L.  C:  I  have  built  myself  a  bookcase  to  take  the  36-volume  braille 
dictionary. 

Interviewer:  Had  you  ever  taken  industrial  arts  before  you  came 
here? 

L.  C:     No,  never.    . 

Interviewer:  Had  you  ever  used  power  tools  or  woodworking  tools 
of  any  kind? 

L.  C:     No,  I  never  used  any  of  them. 
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Interviewer:     And  yet  in  this  short  time  you  have  built  yourself  a  fine 

bookcase.  Don't  your  teachers  think  this  is  rather  remarkable? 
L.  C:     Yes,  I  guess  they  do.  I  really  enjoyed  that  and  became  quite 

enthusiastic,  but,  of  course,  anyone  would  working  with  a  man 

like  Mr.  Howat.  He  makes  everything  sound  so  interesting. 
Interviewer:     Has  this  given  you  an  idea  of  what  you  might  like  to 

do  having  a  career  with  your  hands? 
L.  C:     Well,  I  guess  so,  but  it  wouldn't  be  my  first  choice.  I  think  it 

might  become  boring  if  I  did  nothing  else. 
Interviewer:     I  understand  also  that  you  have  been  taking  some  home 

and  personal  management.  What  did  you  learn  there? 
L.  C:     Mr.  Minihane  taught  me  to  cook.  I  am  not  a  great  gourmet 

and  I  didn't  want  to  learn  any  fancy  dishes  because  I  will  be 

cooking  for  myself  on  campus   and  probably   only   have  one 

burner  to  use. 
Interviewer:     Well,  what  did  he  teach  you  to  cook? 
L.  C:     Oh,  he  taught  me  to  cook  American  chop  suey,  meat  loaf, 

macaroni  salad,  Swedish  meatballs,  and  then  I  tried  with  grilled 

cheese  on  my  own. 
Interviewer:     Oh,  you  did.  Was  it  a  success? 
L.  C:     Well,  not  all  together.  I  burned  it. 
Interviewer:     Were  you  able  to  eat  it? 
L.  C:     No,  I  wasn't. 

Interviewer:     Had  you  done  any  cooking  before  summer  school? 
L.  C:     I  tried  to  cook  an  egg,  but  it  didn't  work  out  very  well.  I 

spoiled  it.  Now  I  feel  I  could  cook  anything  if  you  give  me  the 

recipe. 
Interviewer:     Now,  what  else  did  you  do  this  summer? 
L.  C:     I  learned  to  sew  buttons  on  my  clothes  and  also  to  wash  my 

clothes,  to  separate  the  white  from  the  colored,  the  permanent 

press  from  the  others,  and  how  to  iron  my  clothes,  so  I  feel 

comfortable  about  looking  after  my  clothing.  Now,  I  feel  a  much 

more  independent  person. 


A  work  activity  project  collating  envelopes  provided 
students  with  paid  experience. 
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Graduation  of  the  Class  of  1973 


ON  June  15,  1973,  19  pupils  were  graduated  from  Perkins. 
The  Commencement  Address  was  given  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Kohn,  the  Director  of  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
a  one-time  member  of  the  Perkins  Teacher  Training  Program 
and  a  teacher  of  English  in  the  1930s. 

The  diplomas  were  presented  by  Mr.  Samuel  Cabot,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Perkins  Corporation,  and  the  annual  school  prizes 
were  distributed  by  the  Director,  Benjamin  F.  Smith. 

The  Director's  Character  Award  went  to  John  Pavao,  and 
the  Reginald  Fitz  Memorial  Prize  for  Scholarship  to  Hoa  Tran. 
Hoa  also  won  the  Jean  Munroe  Prize  for  Social  Studies.  The 
Samuel  T.  Hayes  Memorial  Prizes  for  Music  were  divided  be- 
tween Mary  Hafey  and  Lawrence  Gilmour,  who  incidentally 
sang  a  duet  during  the  graduation  exercises. 

Eleven  of  the  graduating  class  are  proceeding  to  higher  educa- 
tion. These  include  James  Burke  of  the  Deaf -Blind  Department 
who  has  been  accepted  by  the  National  Technical  Institute  for 
the  Deaf  at  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Rochester,  New 
York. 


142nd  Year  Begins 


THE  142nd  Year  of  instruction  at  Perkins  began  officially  on 
September  5  when  the  staff  and  teacher  trainees  returned 
for  their  opening  staff  meeting  in  the  North  Building  Auditorium, 
followed  by  the  staff  dinner  at  the  Marriott  Motor  Hotel.  At  this 
dinner  slides  and  tape  recordings  were  shown  which  had  been 
taken  during  the  Pops  Concert  given  by  our  pupils  earlier  in  the 
year  and  Mr.  Robert  M.  Campbell,  our  Public  Relations  Con- 
sultant who  is  responsible  for  making  all  of  the  successful  Per- 
kins films,  presented  his  film  entitled  "Flavor  of  Vermont"  which 
dealt  largely  with  the  maple  sugar  industry. 

Briefing  sessions  for  the  staff  followed  during  the  rest  of  the 
week  and  the  pupils  returned  on  Sunday,  the  9th  of  September, 
with  classes  beginning  the  following  day.  Two  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  pupils  were  enrolled. 
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^o  On  and  Off  the  Campus 


Folk  Dance  Instruction— On  May  3  the  program  for  folk 
dance  instruction  given  by  volunteers,  Mr.  Eric  Rape  and  Miss 
Anita  Stearn,  held  its  final  session.  Mr.  Rape  and  Miss  Steam 
were  influential  In  folk  dance  circles  and  were  able  to  bring 
eight  musicians  with  authentic  Bulgarian  instruments  to  play 
for  dancing.  Rupils  who  attended  these  different  sessions 
found  no  difficulty  in  learning  steps  and  mastered  five  folk 
dances  well  enough  to  the  point  of  being  able  to  instruct 
others.  It  is  hoped  that  this  program  may  be  continued  next 
year. 

Work  Activity  Awards  Presented  in  Final  Assembly— in  the 

Final  Assembly  in  Dwight  Hall  on  June  14,  1973,  Benjamin 
F.  Smith,  the  Director,  presented  Citations  of  Apprecia- 
tion to  representatives  of  various  industries  who  have  provided 
our  pupils  with  work  activity.  These  included  the  Magnetics 
Corporation  of  America,  who  have  provided  part-time  paid 
jobs  in  their  factory  for  students;  Advanced  Instruments  of 
Needham  Heights,  Massachusetts  who  have  provided  a  steady 
flow  of  short-run  jobs;  and  the  Howe  Rress  which  has  also 
assisted  in  providing  experiences  for  pupils.  A  special  citation 
was  given  to  Mrs.  Mary  Czub  of  the  Howe  Rress  for  her  assist- 
ance in  working  closely  with  the  students  taking  the  on-the- 
job  training. 

Graduation  Party  for  Seniors  and  Chorus— On  the  night 
before  graduation  all  the  seniors,  together  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  chorus  who  were  to  provide  music  for  the 
graduation  exercises,  attended  a  party  in  the  Hale  Reservation 
in  Westwood. 

This  is  a  reservation  which  has  given  particular  attention  to 
the  blind.  Sometime  ago  the  Howe  Rress  helped  to  set  up  a 
nature  trail  for  the  visually  handicapped  using  both  large 
print  and  braille  descriptions. 

Our  Rerkins  group  was  given  the  privacy  of  a  pond  with 
their  own  beach  and  bathhouse  where  they  enjoyed  very  fine 
swimming.  After  the  picnic,  they  hiked  the  nature  trail  and 
seemed  to  have  had  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  time. 
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Boys  front  row  left  to  right  Timmy  Leary,  Guy  Fontaine,  Billy  Kenney, 
Lenny  Ravenalle,  Robert  Hachey 

Back  row  Mr.  Stuckey,  Michael  Greco,  Raymond  Irving,  David  Jolly- 
more,  Michael  Abbot 


Summer  Camp,  July  1973 

NINE  scouts  from  the  Perkins  Troop  attended  Camp  Sachem 
in  Antrim,  New  Hampshire  this  year.  The  camp  is  run  by  the 
Minuteman  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and  the 
scouts  came  from  communities  close  to  Perkins. 

Our  activities  were  greatly  helped  this  year  by  having  the 
assistance  of  Joseph  Kopitsky,  a  member  of  the  Perkins  Staff 
who  worked  during  the  summer  as  Program  Director  at  Camp 
Sachem.  He  was  able  to  help  in  arranging  much  of  our 
program  including  individual  swimming  instruction.  The  boys 
had  many  opportunities  for  practicing  their  scouting  skills, 
like  fire  building,  handicrafts,  nature  study.  Also  they  learned 
new  ones.  Three  obtained  their  Signaling  Merit  Badge  while 
another  three  gained  their  Cooking  Merit  Badge.  Nature  and 
survival  hikes  were  taken.  Time  was  allowed  to  let  them  try 
their  hand  at  archery  and  shooting  on  the  rifle  range.  A  day 
trip  was  planned  with  Camp  Staff  to  Steamtown,  an  outdoor 
museum  of  steam  locomotives  near  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 
On  the  ride  back  a  stop  was  made  at  a  farm  to  look  at  some 
long-hair-Highland  cattle  whose  native  home  is  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland. 

One  of  the  greatest  benefits  of  camp  came  from  our  scouts 
meeting  and  being  associated  with  boys  of  their  age  and 
interests.  We  know  from  past  experience  lasting  friendships 
do  develop. 
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New  Athletic  Field — During  the  summer,  the  boys',  athletic 
field  has  been  torn  up,  regraded  and  redesigned  with  an  oval 
running  track  one-seventh  of  a  mile  in  length  around  the 
outside.  In  the  center  a  provision  has  been  made  for  baseball 
and  other  activities.  This  is  a  marked  improvement  over  the 
former  athletic  field  and  will  permit  the  running  of  long-dis- 
tance events  without  the  use  of  the  campus  driveways  as 
hitherto. 

Enlarged  Recreation  Room — During  the  summer,  the  recreation 
area  adjoining  the  Howe  Building  has  been  pulled  down  and 
rebuilt  twice  its  original  size.  This  will  not  only  provide  a 
much  more  satisfactory  recreation  area  for  our  boys  and  girls, 
but  will  also  include  a  regulation  type  stand  so  that  our 
pupils  can  get  practical  experience  in  stand  operation,  a 
popular  source  of  employment  by  young  visually  handicapped 
men  and  women. 


New  Bowling  Alleys — One  of  the  most  popular  features  of 
our  school  has  been  the  two  bowling  alleys  in  what  we  still 
call  "the  new  gym"  in  the  Howe  Building.  During  the  summer, 
two  new  alleys  have  been  added,  bringing  the  total  up  to  four. 
This  will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  most  popular  improve- 
ments in  our  school  facilities  among  our  pupils  in  some  years. 

Explorers  on  Mt.  Cardigan— On  September  29,  four  boys  and 
four  girls,  accompanied  by  Cafer  Barkus,  Pamela  MacArtney, 
and  directed  by  Kenneth  A.  Stuckey,  went  on  an  exploration 
to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Cardigan,  New  Hampshire  (3300')  in  the 
White  Mountains.  The  group  was  led  by  Charles  Kane,  of  the 
Eastern  Mountain  Sports  Store  in  Boston,  who  loaned  all 
members  of  the  expedition  the  equipment  they  needed,  in- 
cluding tents,  backpacks,  sleeping  bags  and  cooking  equip- 
ment. 

The  pupils  found  the  trail  to  be  rugged  and  arduous,  carry- 
ing as  they  did  their  backpacks  with  equipment.  After  reach- 
ing the  summit,  which  was  cold  and  windy,  they  descended 
half  a  mile  to  a  camp  site  where  they  pitched  their  tents  and 
cooked  a  supper  of  dehydrated  pork  chops.  Sunday  morning 
breakfast  was  a  more  traditional  pancakes  and  bacon.  On  the 
trail  they  experienced  a  novelty  in  eating  dehydrated  ice 
cream. 

Except  for  a  sprained  ankle  which  required  that  one  of  the 
pupils  had  to  be  carried  part  of  the  way  down,  the  expedition 
was  a  memorable  experience  for  ail  concerned. 
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Miss  Mary  Whitelaw 
Retires 


Miss  Mary  Whitelaw,  who  was  in  charge  of  our  Social  Serv- 
ices since  1959,  retired  this  September.  Miss  Whitelaw  came 
to  us  after  a  distinguished  career  which  included  service  in 
the  Children's  Mission  to  Children,  as  Field  Director  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  as  Social  Service  Director  of  the 
Free  Hospital  for  Women.  In  1954  she  joined  the  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  Public  Welfare  as  a  medical  social 
worker.  In  1956-1957  she  engaged  in  a  research  project  with 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  from  1957  to  1959 
she  was  a  social  worker  in  the  North  Reading  State  Sanitarium 
under  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health. 

In  her  years  at  Perkins  she  has  made  many  friends  among 
pupils,  staff  and  parents.  We  all  wish  her  a  most  rewarding 
retirement  at  her  home  in  Chatham  on  Cape  Cod. 

Research  Library^Our  Research  Librarian,  Mr.  Kenneth 
Stuckey,  reports  that  over  the  past  year  over  400  new  titles  of 
books,  pamphlets  and  magazine  articles,  not  including  those 
for  magazines  to  which  we  subscribe,  have  been  added  to  the 
Library  collection.  One  notable  addition  was  the  1,006-page 
World  Encyclopedia  of  the  Blind  by  the  Nippon  Lighthouse, 
Osaka,  Japan  in  Japanese.  This  work  has  taken  30  years  to 
produce  and  has  cost  over  U.S.  dollars  $130,000.  It  contains 
2,222  articles  with  300  photos. 

Recent  Publications— A  new  edition  of  the  Perkins  Brochure 
has  been  prepared  and  is  available  for  distribution  to  all  inter- 
ested persons.  Also,  a  new  pamphlet  describing  our  Teacher 
Training  Program  in  association  with  Boston  College  is 
available. 
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The  Howe  Press  To  Exhibit  in  Moscow— In  November  the 
Howe  Press  will  be  participating  in  a  Foreign  Specialized 
Exhibition  of  School  Equipment  under  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Moscow.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam T.  Heisier,  Director  of  Teacher  Training  at  Perkins,  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  exhibit.  Dr.  Waterhouse  will  be  present  during 
the  last  three  days. 

Perkins  Display  at  Smithsonian  Institute— At  the  invitation 
of  the  National  Museum  of  History  and  Technology  and  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  American  Congress  of  Rehabilita- 
tion Medicine,  the  Howe  Press  has  sent  an  exhibit  of  apparatus 
as  part  of  an  exhibit  entitled  "Triumph  Over  Disability"  which 
will  be  on  display  in  the  museum  for  twelve  months. from  this 
October.  Apparatus  sent  include  historic  braille  writers,  such 
as  the  Klelidograph  which  was  used  for  writing  New  York 
Point,  a  Hall  Braille  writer,  and  a  German  pocket  braille 
writer. 


Change  and  the  Unchanging 

CHANGE  poses  US  with  many  problems.  It  is  bewildering 
and  disconcerting  because  of  the  many  new  patterns  it 
requires  us  to  learn.  It  can  be  threatening  because  we  feel  un- 
prepared to  meet  the  new  demands.  It  can  be  devastating  if  it 
seems  to  go  contrary  to  all  of  the  concepts  in  which  we  have 
been  anchored  through  the  years.  It  often  leaves  us  groping 
for  something  sohd,  dependable,  certain,  and  unchanging 
upon  which  we  can  lean  for  comfort  and  consolation. 

"Fortunately,  we  can  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that 
there  is  one  element  in  the  successful  education  of  our  chil- 
dren that  is  not  subject  to  this  change  and  that  can  provide 
us  with  the  security  we  seek.  I  refer  to  those  feelings,  attitudes 
and  actions  of  ours  that  make  up  a  positive  relationship  be- 
tween, first  of  all,  ourselves  and  our  students;  and,  secondly, 
between  ourselves  and  our  colleagues.  The  important  ele- 
ments necessary  to  establish  a  positive  relationship  with 
others  have  remained  unchanged  through  the  ages,  nor  are 
they  likely  to  change  during  the  future  ages." 

Director  Smith  in  his  opening  talk  to  the  staff  September  1973. 


COMING   EVENTS  AT  PERKINS 
November  1973  to  February  1974 


November  5,  Mon. 

November  19-21 

November  21,  Wed. 

November  22,  Thur. 

November  25,  Sun. 
November  26,  Mon. 
November  30,  Fri. 
December  14,  Fri. 

December  16,  Sun. 

December  17,  Mon. 
December  18,  Tues. 
December  19,  Wed. 

December  21,  Fri. 


December  25,  Tues. 
January  1,  Tues. 

January  2,  Wed. 

January  29,  Tues. 
January  31,  Thur. 
February  11,  Mon. 
February  12,  Tues. 
February  14,  Thur. 
February  18,  Mon. 

February  19,  Tues. 
February  22,  Fri. 


Perkins  History  Week 
Corporation  Day 

Scholastic  Aptitude  and  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board  Achievement  Tests 
Thanksgiving  Recess  begins  at  Noon— Oliver 
and  Bridgman  Cottages  Open 
Thanksgiving  Day  Holiday-Office  and  Library 
Closed 
Pupils  Return 
Classes  Resume 

Ballroom  Dancing  Party  in  Dwight  Hall 
Executive  Committee  Meeting 
Trustees  Meeting 

First  Christmas  Concert  for  the  Public  Only  in 
Dwight  Hall  at  3:30  p.m. 

Music  Department  Tea— Hallowell  House-5:00 
p.m. 

Lower  School  Christmas  Parties 
Pupil  Caroling 

Second     Christmas     Concert— Public     Only— 
Dwight  Hall  at  8:00  p.m. 
Upper  School  Christmas  Program— Dwight  Hall 
-7:30  p.m. 

Upper  School  Christmas  Parties 
Final  Assembly-Dwight  Hall-10:30  a.m. 
Final  Christmas  Concert— Parents  and  Staff— 
Dwight  Hall  8:00  p.m. 

Christmas  Recess  Begins  at  Noon— Offices  and 
Library  close  at  5:00  p.m. 
May  and  Moulton  Cottages  Open 
Christmas  Day-Offices  and  Library  Closed 

New  Year's  Day. 

Pupils  Return 

Classes  Resume 

Offices  and  Library  Reopen 

Mid-Year  Exams 

Physical  Education  Week 
Blaisdell  Day 

Winter  Weekend  begins  after  classes 
Washington's  Birthday  Holiday-Offices  and  Li- 
brary Closed 
Pupils  Return 

Offices  and  Library  Reopen 
Classes  Resume 
Executive  Committee  Meeting  at  Perkins 
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EVERY  November  Perkins  mails  out  an  appeal 
in  behalf  of  its  deaf-blind  children — its  an- 
nual CHILDREN  OF  THE  SILENT  NIGHT 
APPEAL. 


Contributions  to  this  appeal  may  be  sent  at  any 
time  of  the  year  to  the  Director,  Perkins  School 
for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Massachusetts  02172. 


GENEROUS  SUPPORT  IS  NEEDED 


The 
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Annual  Road 
RaUy 

TVJ'rs.  Faye  Bolivar  of 
i^l  the    North    Shore 
Touring  Car   Club  with 
her  navigator,  Hoa  Tran, 
at  the  Annual  Road  Rally 
which    has    been    spon- 
sored  by   the  Wakefield 
Elks    for    several    years. 
This  year  25  Perkins  pu- 
pils navigated  25  cars. 

Photo  courtesy  The  Boston  Globe 

The  Volunteers 


At  Perkins 
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N  any  day  at  Perkins  including  the  weekends 
there  may  be  35  men  and  women  volunteers  work- 
ing in  different  parts  of  our  program.  These  volun- 
tary workers  usually  spend  at  least  three  hours 
each  time  they  visit  us  and  some  of  them  spend  an 
entire  day.  Obviously  this  represents  a  major  con- 
tribution in  man  hours  in  the  service (s)  of  our 
pupils. 

These  figures  alone  do  not  really  tell  the  story. 
In  many  cases  the  volunteer  is  "the  extra  person" 
acting  as  a  right  hand  man  or  woman  to  a  member 
of  the  faculty,  and  increasing  that  faculty  mem- 
ber's competence  many  fold. 

The  volunteer  is  not  just  an  extension  of  the 
teacher.  The  relationship  between  a  pupil  and  a 
volunteer  is  quite  different  than  that  between  a 
pupil  and  a  teacher.  However  diverse  a  staff  may 
be,  the  faculty  of  the  school  does  represent  a  rather 
narrow  section  of  society,  while  volunteers  repre- 
sent all  sections.  Being  neither  a  member  of  the 
staff  nor  representing  the  school  or  its  poHcies,  and 
not  even  being  a  representative  of  the  child's  fam- 
ily and  parents,  the  volunteer  is  no  more  nor  less 


than  the  kind  of  person  who  our  boys  and  girls 
will  learn  to  associate  with  in  adulthood. 

One  of  the  most  important  lessons  that  any 
handicapped  boy  or  girl  has  to  learn  is  social  com- 
petence. The  pupils  who  have  found  a  pleasant  re- 
lationship with  their  volunteers  over  a  period  of 
years  have  taken  a  major  step  toward  achieving 
social  maturity. 


THE  task  of  coordinating  all  of  these  volunteer 
activities  is  assigned  to  Mr.  John  Goss.  Since 
The  Role  Of  Mr.  many  of  these  activities  are  in  connection  with  our 

John  Goss  social  and  recreation  program,  Mr.  Goss  who  has 

been  Coordinator  of  those  programs  for  a  number 
of  years  is  ideally  prepared.  Among  his  many  tasks 
are  recruiting  staff,  and  whenever  possible  briefing 
them  for  their  assignment.  He  has  to  see  that  the 
right  volunteer  is  in  the  right  niche  not  only  with 
regard  to  the  type  of  activity,  but  to  the  type  of 
pupil  he  will  work  with. 

Such  details  as  transportation,  provision  of  work 
space,  making  available  food  when  it  is  required, 
are  just  a  few  of  the  things  which  have  to  be  car- 
ried out.  Finally,  there  is  the  task  of  Ambassador 
at  Perkins,  in  meeting  the  volunteers  and  assuring 
them  of  their  importance  to  the  program  and  mak- 
ing them  feel  that  we  are  indeed  grateful  to  them 
and  all  of  their  efforts.  Finally,  there  is  the  less  sat- 
isfying task  of  keeping  the  volunteers  in  line  when, 
as  they  occasionally  do,  they  carry  out  duties  which 
should  strictly  be  left  to  either  faculty  or  parents. 
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HERE  there  are  failures  among  our  volunteers, 
it  is  usually  because  a  man  or  woman  involved, 
probably  unconsciously,    assumes   for   himself  the 
"The  €^od  Samar-      role  of  the  good  Samaritan.  From  the  point  of  our 
itan  Problem"  pupils,  this  means  that  he  is  assuming  a  role  of  su- 

periority, "a  better  than  you"  relationship,  and  in- 
deed, in  extreme  cases,  "a  holier  than  thou"  stance. 
This  does  not  happen  very  often,  but  it  is  always 
detected  by  our  pupils  immediately  and  is  resented. 
The  successful  volunteer  is  the  one  who  whatever 
his  motives  in  coming  in  the  first  place,  discovers 


that  working  with  children  including  handicapped 
ones  is  a  rewarding  exerience.  Such  volunteers  be- 
come the  associates  of  the  staff  and  are  welcome  at 
all  times  and  are  extremely  valuable  to  us. 


MR.  Goss  can  always  use  more  volunteers  as  can 
Mr.  William  T.  Heisler,  the  Director  of 
Teacher  Training,  who  particularly  needs  volun- 
teers to  assist  with  the  visually  handicapped  teach- 
ers in  training  who  come  to  us  from  overseas,  and 
who  need  a  good  deal  of  help  not  only  with  their 
reading  assignments,  but  in  such  matters  as  pur- 
chasing the  necessary  clothing,  and  help  in  other 
personal  matters. 

Another  way  volunteers  can  help  is  by  inviting 
our  pupils  who  cannot  go  home  for  weekends,  or 
even  those  few  who  cannot  go  home  at  Christmas 
or  Easter  into  their  homes  where  there  are  children 
of  the  appropriate  age.  On  a  different  level  this  also 
applies  for  our  overseas  trainees  who  certainly  en- 
joy an  opportunity  to  visit  in  American  homes 
which  do  come  to  them  quite  frequently,  but  per- 
haps not  quite  frequently  enough. 


Need  For  More 
Volimteers 


Mr,  John  Goss,  Coordinator  of  Volunteer  Services, 
welcomes  the  Mame  cast  with  a  brief  story  of  the 
School. 


MAME  day" — December  5th  was  declared  "Mame  Day"  at 
Perkins.  Following  a  visit  by  a  number  of  our  girls  and 
boys  to  see  a  performance  of  the  musical  "Mame"  by  the  Sud- 
bury Players,  nine  of  the  cast  visited  the  School.  They  observed 
a  number  of  classrooms,  had  lunch  in  the  students'  cottages  and 
then  entertained  the  students  in  Dwight  Hall  with  two  selections 
from  the  musical. 

After  this,  the  Mame  cast  joined  Perkins  students  on  rides 
around  the  campus  on  the  Fiedler  Antique  Fire  Engine  brought 
to  the  campus  by  Mr.  Duncan  Smith,  Director  of  the  Museum  of 
Transportation  in  Brookline. 

This  is  the  second  year  our  pupils  have  been  guests  of  the  Sud- 
bury Players  having  enjoyed  their  performance  of  "Brigadoon" 
in  1972. 


The  Mame  cast  join  the  pupils  for  rides  on  the  fire  en- 
gine which  they  enjoyed  just  as  much  as  the  young- 
sters. Mr.  Duncan  Smith  at  the  wheel. 
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Teacher's  aide 
in  weaving. 


MISS  Connie  Nowell,  a  graduate  student  in 
education  at  Boston  IJniversity  comes  to 
Perkins  for  a  full  day  each  week.  She  hopes 
the  experience  will  help  her  decide  on  her  fu- 
ture vocation. 

In  the  morning  she  works  with  Mr.  Julian 
Green  in  our  Work  Activity  Program  and  then 
helps  a  student  who  is  learning  independent  liv- 
ing in  the  Home  Management  Program  to  shop 
at  a  local  supermarket. 

In  the  afternoon,  Miss  Nowell  supervises 
work  on  the  production  line  and  serves  as 
teacher's  aide  in  the  weaving  shop. 


Helping 
Witt]  ttie 
stiopping. 


A  Perkins  boy  learns  how  to  introduce  his  partner  to 
Mr.  Bradford  in  the  correct  manner. 


DANCE  instruction:  The  Dance  Instruction  Program  which 
runs  for  ten  weeks  every  fall  depends  for  its  success  on  the 
extensive  use  of  teenage  volunteers,  Mr.  Goss  recruits  a  volun- 
teer to  serve  as  a  partner  for  each  of  our  girls  and  boys  in  the 
course.  They  come  from  various  high  schools  in  the  community. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  successful  and  popular  programs  in 
social  training  at  Perkins  and  owes  much  of  its  success  to  Mr. 
William  Bradford,  who  has  directed  it  for  13  years. 


In  Dwight  Hall, 
volunteer. 


each  of  our  pupils  is  partnered  by  a 


Miss  Natalie  Dunham,  one  of  our  most  faithful  volun- 
teers, has  been  a  reader  to  our  pupils  for  over  seven 
years,  during  most  of  which  time  she  happened  to  have 
another  connection  with  Perkins  as  secretary  to  our 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Ralph  Williams,  at  the  Fiduciary  Trust 
Company  in  Boston. 


READERS — ^Although  there  is  more  braille  and  recorded  ma- 
terial available  for  blind  students  in  America  than  anywhere 
else,  there  is  never  enough.  Over  the  years  more  volunteers  have 
been  used  as  readers  for  our  pupils  than  in  any  other  activity. 
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Mrs.  Mary  Alice  Owens  does  some  of  her  volunteer 
reading  in  her  home  in  Lexington  recording  books  on 
cassettes.  She  also  does  "live"  readings  and  assists  in 
administering  final  examinations. 


A  volunteer,  Steve  Robinson, 
from  Harvard  v\/orks  persist- 
ently to  teach  a  non-swimmer. 


Miss  Linda  Clymer  of  Tufts  and 
Larry  Brown  of  Boston-Bouve 
give  corrective  exercises  to  a 
pupil. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION AlmOSt 
every  day  between  four  and 
six  volunteers  from  Boston  Uni- 
versity College  of  Basic  Studies, 
the  Harvard-Radcliffe  Swimming 
Club,  the  Leonard  Carmichael 
Society  at  Tufts  and  the  Red 
Cross  Swimming  Program  are  to 
be  found  working  with  our  pu- 
pils in  our  gymnasium,  bowling 
alley,  swimming  pool  and  ath- 
letic field.  In  addition  a  number 
of  students  from  Sargent  Col- 
lege, Boston  University  and  Bos- 
ton-Bouve at  Northeastern  gives 
us  valuable  time  while  earning 
credits  for  field  work. 

At  various  times  volunteers 
with  special  skills  have  trained 
our  pupils.  Two  present  activi- 
ties are  Karate  and  scuba  diving. 
Others  have  included  sailing,  ski- 
ing, synchronized  swimming  and 
square  dancing. 


Mr.  Albert  Bell  of  the  Perkins  Industrial  Arts  Depart- 
ment spends  some  of  his  free  evenings  teaching  scuba 
diving.  Here  he  is  assisted  by  Phoebe  Fisher,  a  volun- 
teer from  Tufts. 


Diving  instruction  given  by  Mr.  Robert  Brown  of  the 
Harvard  Admissions  Office.  A  number  of  busy  profes- 
sional men  and  women  give  freeiy  of  ttieir  time  to  our 
students. 


Professional  instructor,  Bob  Feijoo  of  the  Bay  State 
School  of  Karate  in  Brighton,  watches  one  of  our  pupils 
applying  a  hold  to  his  assistant,  John  Cook.  Both  men 
are  volunteers. 
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Jill  Robbins  of  Dana 
Hall  School  helps  with 
ceramics. 


UNLIMITED  OPPORTUNITIES 
With  the  exception  of 
working  in  our  academic  class- 
rooms, where  experience  as 
teachers'  aides  is  reserved  to  our 
teacher  trainees,  opportunity  for 
volunteer  services  at  Perkins  are 
available  in  almost  every  part  of 
our  program.  Here  in  pictures 
are  volunteers  of  all  ages  and 
many  occupations  working  with 
our  children. 


Mr.  Charles  Kane,  owner  of  the 
Eastern  Mountain  Sports  Store 
in  Boston,  guided  pupils  up  a 
New  Hampshire  mountain. 


Mrs.  Mary  Harlow  of  the  newly  formed  Retired  Senior 
Volunteer  Program  keeps  attendance  records  of 
volunteers  for  Mr.  Goss. 


Polly  Sweetnum  and  Abb!  Fletcher  (back  to  camera) 
both  from  Wheelock  College,  enjoy  after  school  games 
on  the  Bradlee  playground. 
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Mary  Kay  of  Sargent  assists  in  crafts. 


Mr.  Leo  Meyer,  an  engineer  at  Raytheon  who  devotes 
time  to  the  Junior  Achievement  Program,  helps  a  pupil 
to  set  up  a  jig  on  the  drill  press. 
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Thanks  to  Perkins  Volunteers 


THIS  issue  of  the  "Lantern"  describes  the  role  of  the  Perkins 
volunteers  in  today's  wide  ranging  activities.  As  our  pro- 
gram has  expanded  in  recent  years,  so  the  need  for  volunteers 
has  grown.  Until  fairly  recently,  almost  the  only  function  of 
volunteers  was  reading  assignments  in  the  evenings  to  Upper 
School  girls  and  boys.  Now  we  find  volunteers  in  all  comers 
of  the  campus  and  at  most  hours  of  the  day. 

Some  of  the  volunteers  have  some  measure  of  professional 
interest  in  what  they  do.  These  include  students  from  colleges 
both  near  and  far,  spending  as  much  as  several  weeks  at  a 
time  gaining  field  experience.  They  are  among  our  most 
valued  guests  bringing  to  us  the  same  freshness  of  outlook  that 
we  experience  from  our  teacher  trainees.  Since  they  are  close 
to  the  age  levels  of  our  students,  they  readily  understand  the 
attitudes  of  today's  teenagers. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  contribution  that  our  volunteers  make 
to  our  pupils  is  the  exposure  they  provide  to  people  of  all  ages 
and  interests.  A  school  faculty,  however  diverse  it  may  be, 
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is  part  of  a  particular  group  and  does  not  represent  society 
at  large.  By  way  of  contrast,  most  of  our  volunteers,  what- 
ever expertise  they  may  bring  with  them  are  genuine  ama- 
teurs, a  cross  section  of  the  kind  of  people  our  pupils  will  live 
among  in  adulthood. 

Some  of  the  volunteers  have  a  particular  skill  they  are 
happy  to  impart.  Many  are  content  to  assume  the  humble  role 
of  assistants  wherever  needed.  Our  present  students  require 
far  more  attention  than  in  the  past.  Even  with  the  enlarged 
staff-pupil  ratio  of  recent  years,  we  could  not  give  as  much 
individual  instruction  as  needed  without  the  collaboration  of 
many  volunteers. 

yi  N  important  role  of  the  volunteer  is  to  serve  as  a  bridge  be- 
/\  tween  on-campus  and  off-campus  activities.  As  part  of 
our  social  and  recreational  program,  they  make  many  more 
activities  possible  than  our  staff  can  provide  unaided.  Some  of 
these  volunteers,  both  as  individuals  and  parts  of  youth  serv- 
ice groups  have  been  our  collaborators  for  years.  Others  serve 
us  once  or  twice  and  fade  away.  Every  contribution  has  meant 
something  important  to  our  pupils,  whose  need  to  develop 
social  skills  is  very  great. 

There  is  Uttle  we  can  offer  our  volunteers  by  way  of  thanks. 
We  know  that  many  of  them  feel  richly  rewarded  by  their  con- 
tacts with  our  girls  and  boys.  Several  past  volunteers  even- 
tually married  the  students  they  assisted.  We  cannot  offer 
this  prospect  as  an  inducement  to  help  our  pupils,  but  we 
hope  volunteers  will  all  feel  happier  in  the  knowledge  that 
they  have  helped  blind  children  become  competent  and  self- 
reUant  adults. 

We  are  not  sure  when  the  first  person  volunteered  to  assist 
in  our  school  program.  That  is,  of  course,  if  we  disregard  Of- 
ficers, Trustees  and  the  Members  of  the  Corporation,  all  of 
whom  have  served  the  school  so  well  without  recompense 
since  the  granting  of  its  Charter  in  1829.  They  are  truly  Per- 
kins Volunteers  and  deserve  to  be  included  in  our  thanks. 


Benjamin  F.  Smith 
Director 
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LEONARD  DOWDYS  STORY 


INSPIRES  FEDERAL  LEGISLATION 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  account  by  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Stenquist  of  the  education  and  career  of  Leonard  Dowdy,  an  out- 
standing deaf -blind  man  who  studied  at  Perkins  in  the  19B0's  and 
1940's.  His  example  has  resulted  in  federal  grants  of  millions 
of  dollars  since  1969  to  the  great  benefit  of  deaf -blind  children 
throughout  the  country.  This  story  will  soon  be  published  by 
Perkins. 


THE  presentation  to  Leonard  of  the  Anne  Sullivan  Gold  Medal 
at  the  National  Cathedral  in  Washington  in  April,  1966  consti- 
tutes the  pinnacle  of  the  recognition  given  to  him  thus  far  in  his 
life.  This  honor,  so  deserved  by  him  and  so  gratifying  to  him 
personally,  was  a  factor  in  events  of  vast  scope  and  import.  His 
success  and  the  recognition  of  it  were  incentives  for  proposals 
which  resulted  in  legislation  for  the  education  of  deaf-blind  chil- 
dren. 

When  Dr.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse  told  the  story  of  Leonard 
Dowdy  at  the  Anne  Sullivan  Centennial  Banquet  in  April,  1966, 
among  those  present  and  bringing  greetings  from  President  John- 
son was  Miss  Mary  V.  Switzer,  the  Head  of  the  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  Washington,  D.  C.  Deeply  impressed  by 
the  story,  by  Leonard  himself,  by  the  other  deaf-blind  persons 
honored  with  him  and  by  the  need  for  extended  services  for  deaf- 
blind  children,  Miss  Switzer  was  inspired  to  initiate  efforts  which 
led  to  there  being  included  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1967  a  Section  (Part  C)  providing  Federal  sup- 
port for  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  Centers  and  Services 
for  Deaf -Blind  Children  throughout  the  United  States. 

Although  few  people  were  aware  of  it  at  the  time,  thousands 
of  deaf -blind  children  born  during  the  1964  epidemic  were  soon 
to  clamor  for  educational  services. 

Leonard's  role  in  the  development  of  this  Federal  legislation 
so  beneficial  to  deaf-blind  children,  although  indirect,  is  signifi- 
cant. His  story  was  heard  and  he  and  other  deaf-blind  adults 
were  honored  at  a  most  propitious  time.  Her  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  the  deaf-blind  aroused,  the  receptive  and  enterprising 
Miss  Switzer  took  action  and  as  a  result,  progressive  thinking  and 
legislation  in  regard  to  deaf-blind  children  ensued  on  a  nation- 
wide scale. 
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Leonard  Dowdy  and  Mrs.  Gertrude  Stenquist  at  the 
Anne  Sullivan  Centennial  observance  at  Perkins,  April 
1966. 


To  no  one  is  this  widespread  interest  and  effort  more  satisfy- 
ing than  to  Leonard  himself.  Throughout  the  years  since  he  was 
at  Perkins,  he  has  expressed  often  his  desire  to  "do  something" 
for  deaf-blind  children  but  he  has  felt  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  pro- 
ceed. In  letters,  he  has  offered  suggestions,  based  on  his  own 
experience,  in  regard  to  education,  social  training,  discipline,  "free- 
dom and  independence";  he  has  donated  money;  he  has  volun- 
teered to  lecture  about  the  deaf-blind  with  the  purpose  of  spread- 
ing information  as  well  as  raising  funds  for  the  Department  for 
Deaf-Blind  Children  at  Perkins. 

It  is  now  evident  that  his  supreme  and  unique  contribution  or 
"gift"  to  deaf-blind  children,  greater  in  number  than  he  ever 
dared  hope  to  reach  and  to  influence,  consists  of  just  being  him- 
self, of  coping  with  his  handicaps — in  desolation  at  times  but 
predominantly  with  vigor  and  courage.  He  has  proved  to  the 
world  that  the  effort  put  into  his  education  and  social  develop- 
ment by  innumerable  people — but,  in  the  last  analysis,  by  him- 
self— ^was  fully  justified  and  constitutes  cause  for  every  deaf- 
blind  child's  being  given  full  opportunity  to  grow  to  maximum 
potential. 

Leonard's  story  has  played  a  large  part  in  making  this  oppor- 
tunity a  reality. 
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On  and  Off  the  Campus 


David  S.  Liederman  Speaks  at  Perkins— David  S.  Liederman, 
Director  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Office  for  Children,  spoke 
to  the  first  general  Council  for  Children  meeting  held  at 
Perkins  on  September  6. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  give  an  opportunity  for  people  to 
ask  questions  and  to  discuss  with  state  officials  issues  related 
to  teenagers  in  the  Watertown  area.  Parents  were  particularly 
urged  to  attend.  The  meeting  was  planned  by  an  organizing 
committee  of  local  residents.  The  Council  has  been  granted 
responsibility  for  evaluating  and  monitoring  children's  serv- 
ices in  the  Watertown-Belmont-Waltham  area. 

Charles  River  Watershed  Association  Fed  by  Perkins  Pupils— 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Charles  River  Watershed  Associa- 
tion, whose  concern  for  the  Charles  River  Valley  Is  of  vital 
interest  to  Perkins  which  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
was  held  in  October  in  the  North  Building  at  Perkins.  An  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  occasion  was  that  the  refreshments 
served  were  both  prepared  and  served  by  Perkins  pupils. 

Halloween — 1973 — Mr.  Cataruzolo,  with  faculty  and  volunteer 
help,  gave  a  good  old-fashioned  party  in  the  Howe  Building 
for  the  younger  members  of  the  Upper  School  and  their  guests 
from  the  St.  Jude's  Girl  Scout  Cadettes  of  Waltham.  A  costume 
contest,  relay  races  in  the  gym  and  bobbing  for  apples  in  the 
pool  area  were  followed  by  the  main  feature — a  terrifying 
Ghost  Walk.  The  industrial  arts  personnel  had  transformed 
their  area  into  such  a  den  of  comic  horror  that  some  of  our 
students  claim  that  they  still  shudder  when  they  go  there. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Goss  and  his  staff  help  had  a  very  ac- 
tive party  going  at  May  Cottage  for  the  Senior  High  members 
and  their  guests  from  Milton,  Hyde  Park  and  Watertown. 
Judging  the  costume  contest  was  very  difficult  with  a  tie  de- 
cision going  to  David  Cronin  dressed  as  a  robot  and  John  Os- 
tellino  as  Marilyn  Monroe. 

Mr.  Ackerman  and  his  crew  laid  out  very  difficult  treasure 
hunts  for  each  party  which  provided  a  delightful  outside  di- 
version. 
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Perkins  Scouts  at  Maryland  Camporee— Ten  members  of  the 
Boy  Scout  Troop  of  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  in  Water- 
town,  Massachusetts  attended  the  annual  Camporee  for  blind 
boys  near  Bel  Air,  Maryland  on  October  19-21,  1973. 

Led  by  Scoutmaster  Ken  Stuckey,  the  Research  Librarian 
at  Perkins,  the  troop  participated  in  competitions  of  Scout 
skills  with  boys  from  six  other  schools  for  the  blind  in  the 
Northeast.  The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  in  Baltimore 
was  the  host  school. 

On  the  way  to  Baltimore,  the  Perkins  Troop  visited  the 
Scouting  Museum  at  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, New  Jersey. 

The  Turkey  in  Thanksgiving— The  Museum  exhibit  for  the 
month  of  November  1973  dealt  withthe  turkey  in  Thanksgiving. 
Illustrating  this  exhibit  was  a  stuffed  full-grown  mountain  wild 
Tom  turkey  and  a  pamphlet  was  prepared  and  distributed  giv- 
ing a  brief  history  on  how  Thanksgiving  came  about,  and  some 
facts  about  America's  favorite  Thanksgiving  food.  The  exhibit 
was  prepared  by  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Perkins  Scouts  Visit  Marlboro  Hospital— On  November  30,  a 
group  of  students  from  Perkins  Explorer  Post  were  hosted  by 
an  Explorer  Post  sponsored  by  Waltham,  Massachusetts  Hos- 
pital. The  trip  was  arranged  following  a  visit  to  Perkins  by  the 
Hospital  Explorers  the  previous  month.  The  tour  emphasized 
touch  and  hearing  as  additional  means  of  describing  the  Hos- 
pital services  and  equipment.  Our  pupils  proved  that  sight  is 
far  from  the  only  means  by  which  to  examine  an  institution. 

Nella  Braddy  Henney  Papers  to  the  Research  Library— Mrs. 

Nella  Braddy  Henney  has  generously  donated  to  the  Perkins 
Research  Library  all  of  the  valuable  material  dealing  with 
Anne  Sullivan  which  she  collected  in  the  course  of  writing 
Anne's  biography  and  copious  material  growing  out  of  her  long 
association  with  Helen  Keller  and  Polly  Thompson.  Among 
the  memorabilia  are  many  letters  from  and  to  Helen  and  a 
fine  collection  of  photographs.  We  are  most  grateful  to  Mrs. 
Henney  for  her  valuable  gift. 

Thanks  Badge  to  Mrs.  DeRonde— According  to  a  recent  issue  of 
"Colonial  Patchwork",  the  Newsletter  of  the  Bay  Path  Colonial 
Girl  Scout  Council,  Mrs.  Ralph  DeRonde  was  a  recipient  of 
the  Thanks  Badge.  This  award  Is  reserved  for  recognition  of 
truly  outstanding  service  and  is  used  to  honor  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Girl  Scout  Movement  whose  service  has  been  so 
significantly  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  that  no  other 
reward  would  be  appropriate. 

Mrs.  DeRonde  has  worked  with  our  blind  and  deaf-blind 
scouts  at  Perkins  for  over  20  years. 
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Amahl  and  the  Night  Visitors 

Pupils  Present  Amahl  at  Christmas— The  main  feature  of  the 
Christmas  concert  this  year  was  a  presentation  of  "Amahl  and 
the  Night  Visitors"  by  Gian  Carlo  Menotti.  Performance  was 
directed  by  Mr.  Paul  L  Bauguss  and  our  combined  choirs  were 
assisted  by  a  number  of  members  of  the  Arlington  Philhar- 
monic Society.  The  part  of  Amahl's  mother  was  taken  by  Debra 
Martin  of  the  Society  and  Amahl  was  played  by  Patty  Gifford, 
a  Perkins  pupil  whose  father,  Paul  Gifford,  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Library  staff  for  nearly  40  years. 

Perkins  "Breakfast"  in  Bombay— During  the  Fourth  Asian  Con- 
ference for  the  Blind  held  in  Bombay  early  in  December  1973 
which  was  attended  by  Dr.  Waterhouse,  a  "Breakfast"  was 
given  at  the  Taj  Mahal  Hotel  for  all  former  Perkins  trainees 
Dresent  at  the  meeting.  A  group  of  18  were  present  to  hear  the 
atest  news  of  Perkins  and  to  extend  their  greetings  to  their 
friends  in  America. 

Perkins  Film  Wins  Award— At  the  annual  Columbus  Film  Festi- 
val for  1973  the  Perkins  film  "Realities  of  Blindness"  won  a 
plaque  in  the  education  category.  Mr.  Robert  M.  Campbell,  who 
produced  the  film,  traveled  to  Columbus,  Ohio  for  the  presen- 
tation. All  of  our  films  so  far  have  won  a  national  award  and 
one  of  them  was  honored  with  an  international  award  in  Rome 
Italy.  To  borrow  Perkins  films  for  showing  to  clubs,  schools,  or 
organizations  write  directly  to  Campbell  Films,  Saxtons  River 
Vt.  05154 
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Elbert  Turtle  Named  to  Bench— Elbert  Tuttle,  who  for  a  short 

time  was  a  student  at  Perkins,  was  recently  nominated  by 
Governor  Francis  Sargent  to  be  a  judge  at  the  First  District 
Court  in  Framingham.  He  graduated  Phi  Beta  Kappa  from 
Bowdoin  College  and  later  from  Harvard  Law  School.  He 
served  three  terms  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature. 


Dorothy  Dowe  Completes 
Quarter  Century — Mrs. 
Dorothy  Dowe  came  to 
work  at  Perkins  in  Octo- 
ber 1948  and  conse- 
quently completed  her 
25th  year  of  continuous 
employment  in  October 
1973. 

The  former  Dorothy 
Reynolds  was  a  Perkins 
student  from  September 
1932  to  June  1943,  and 
was  awarded  a  Manual 
Training  Certificate  in 
June  1944.  She  is  also  a 
graduate  of  the  child- 
care  course  given  in  re- 
cent years  by  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude Stenquist. 

Mrs.  Dowe  has  given 
fine  quality  of  service  as 
a  very  valuable  member 
of  the  child  care  staff. 


Mrs.  Dorothy  Dowe 


Kanti  J.  Gandhi  Honored  in  India— Mr.  Kanti  J.  Gandhi,  a  for- 
mer member  of  the  Perkins  Teacher-Training  Course  has  been 
selected  one  of  the  10  best  teachers  from  schools  in  Gujarat. 
His  award  will  be  given  to  him  on  January  26,  1974  which  is 
Republic  Day  in  India. 


Industrial  Arts  Christmas  Sale— The  annual  Industrial  Arts 
Christmas  Sale  was  held  this  year  on  December  4,  1973.  There 
were  many  useful  and  interesting  products  on  sale  and  re- 
sponse was  again  tremendous  with  almost  a  complete  sellout. 
The  sales  profit  of  $247.00  was  distributed  to  students  who 
took  part  in  making  the  items. 
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A  Christmas  Tree  for  the  Birds— As  part  of  the  Christmas 
decorations  in  the  Howe  Building  Museum,  a  Christmas  tree 
was  decorated  with  food  for  the  birds  and  a  pamphlet  sug- 
gesting ways  in  which  wild  birds  can  be  helped  by  different 
food  items  hanging  from  the  trees  was  distributed.  Recom- 
mended were  sunflower  head  with  seeds  for  chickadees,  nut- 
hatches, blue  jays,  goldfinches  and  cardinals;  stale  doughnuts 
for  chickadees,  blue  jays  and  nuthatches;  empty  orange, 
grapefruit  and  coconut  halves  filled  with  bird-seed  or  Christ- 
mas pudding;  chunks  of  suet,  or  pinecones  or  logs  with  holes 
spread  with  peanut  butter  or  Christmas  pudding,  for  wood- 
peckers, chickadees  and  nuthatches;  sprigs  of  rose  hips  or 
barberry  for  grouse,  pheasants  and  cedar  waxwings.  Christmas 
pudding  referred  to  is  a  special  recipe  for  birds  consisting  of 
melted  fat,  peanut  butter,  bread  crumbs,  corn  meal,. and  old 
fashioned  oats  or  other  uncooked  "hot"  cereals. 

Photo-Graphics  Course— Student  response  to  this  new  course 
has  been  excellent.  Student  participation  to  date  has  included 
a  basic  introduction  to  drawing  and  perspective  culminating 
in  linoleum  block  Christmas  Cards.  In  coming  weeks  students 
will  study  silkscreening  and  the  photo  silkscreen  processes. 
Later  in  the  year,  students  will  become  involved  in  depth  with 
black  and  white  photography,  including  film  development  and 
printing. 


Neal  Pike  Endows  Scholarships 

Norman  Neal  Pike,  who  was  graduated  from  Perkins  in 
1934  and  subsequently  graduated  from  Boston  University 
Law  School,  was  so  successful  that  he  has  made  a  gift  of 
about  $750,000  to  the  University. 

His  contribution  will  estabUsh  a  permanently  endowed 
scholarship  and  loan  fund,  two-thirds  of  which  will  benefit 
needy  and  deserving  students  at  Boston  University  and  the 
remaining  one-third  earmarked  for  students  at  the  Law 
School. 

Concurrently  with  this  contribution  Mr.  Pike  has  provided 
for  the  distribution  of  four  additional  endowments:  a  contri- 
bution to  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  for  the  benefit  of 
student  nurses  and  medical  research,  a  gift  to  the  Town  of 
Seabrook,  New  Hampshire  for  the  creation  of  a  scholarship 
fund  to  aid  students  at  Seabrook  High  School  and  gifts  to 
the  Salisbury  Public  Library  and  the  East  Parish  Methodist 
Church  of  SaHsbury. 
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March  22,  Fri. 


COMING  EVENTS  AT  PERKINS 
March  to  June  1974 

Executive  Committee  Meeting-10:00  a.m. 
Trustees  Meeting-11:00  a.m. 


April  2-3,  Tues.-Wed.   Drama  Club  Presentation-8:15  p.m. 

April  7,  Sun.  OPEN  HOUSE-2:30-4:30  p.m. 

Annual  Luncheon  for  Parents-12:30  p.m. 

April  11,  Thurs.  EASTER  RECESS  Begins  at  Noon 

Offices  and  Library  Close  at  5:00  p.m. 
Brooks  and  Tompkins  Cottages  Open 

April  22,  Men.  CLASSES  RESUME 

Offices  Reopen 

April  26,  Fri.  Executive  Committee  Meeting-10:30  a.m. 

May  17,  Fri.  Senior  Prom-8:00  p.m. 

May  21,  Tues.  Music  Program-8:15  p.m. 

May  24,  Fri.  Executive  Committee  Meeting— 10:30  a.m. 

May  27,  Mon.  MEMORIAL  DAY  HOLIDAY 

May  31,  Fri.  Teacher  Training  Graduation  Day 

June  13,  Thurs.  Final  Assembly-Dwight  Hall— 10:30  a.m. 

June  14,  Fri.  GRADUATION  DAY 

Executive  Committee  Meeting-10:30  a.m. 
Trustees  Meeting— 11:00  a.m. 
Luncheon  for  Graduating  Class  at  Noon 
Graduation  in  Dwight  Hall— 2:00  p.m. 


February  12  Was  Blaisdell  Day — Every  year  on  Lincoln's  Birth- 
day, students  receive  gifts  of  several  dollars  left  to  them  under 
the  will  of  Steven  Blaisdell,  a  student  who  studied  at  Perkins 
during  the  time  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  by  Abraham 
Lincoln.  When  he  died,  he  remembered  how  much  it  meant  to 
students  to  have  some  money  in  their  pockets  and  ordered 
that  each  one  of  them  was  to  receive  money  on  Lincoln's 
Birthday  in  honor  of  his  freeing  of  the  slaves  and  if  the  fund 
allowed,  as  it  does,  at  the  end  of  the  summer  term.  The  fund 
also  provides  for  a  grant  to  each  graduate  on  Commencement 
Day.  Steven  made  his  money  by  piano  tuning  and  wise  invest- 
ment of  land  in  the  west. 
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One  of  our  Children  of  the 
Silent  Night  with  his  teacher 


PERKINS  annual  CHILDREN  OF  THE  SILENT 
NIGHT  APPEAL  on  behalf  of  its  deaf-blind 
children  is  more  urgent  than  ever. 


Contributions  to  this  appeal  may  be  sent  at  any 
time  of  the  year  to  the  Director,  Perkins  School 
for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Massachusetts  02172. 


GENEROUS  SUPPORT  IS  NEEDED 


liANTERN^; 


VOL.  XLIII,  NO.  3 


JUNE  1974 


PERKINS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
WATERTOWN.  MASS.  02172 


COVER  PHOTO-The  Perkins  Tower  reflects 
the  summer  sun.  The  Lantern  on  top  identifies 
the  building  as  educational  as  distinguished 
from  religious  and  gives  this  magazine  its 
name. 

PHOTO  CREDITS:  Robert  M.  Campbell,  pages 
1,  2,  5,  7,  11;  12,  17,  18,  20,  22,  Mrs.  Edith 
Lysaght,  page  8. 
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The  Watertown  Fire  Department  not  only  su- 
pervises our  fire  drills  regularly  but  frequently 
welcomes  visits  by  our  pupils  to  the  Fire 
House. 


Bridgman  Cottage  becomes 
a  "Community  Residence" 


A 


mong  our  more  than  250  pupils  are  a  num- 
ber whom  we  cannot  classify  as  academically 
minded.  These  include  some  who  are  deaf-bUnd 
and  some  who  are  bhnd  and  slow  to  learn.  For 
them  a  program  which  combines  vocational  train- 
ing and  preparation  for  daily  living  as  adults 
seems  to  be  required. 

Starting  in  September  1973,  Bridgman  Cottage, 
which  was  named  for  Laura  Bridgman  our  first 
deaf-bhnd  pupil,  became  a  pioneer  community 
residence  housing  seven  deaf-blind  pupils  and  five 
slow  learners,  both  boys  and  girls.  As  closely  as 
possible,  this  has  been  organized  to  simulate  life 
in  a  private  home  or  apartment  or  in  a  community 
residence  for  the  handicapped. 

In  charge  of  the  cottage  are  two  young  married 
women,  Mrs.  Bonnie  Owen  and  Mrs.  Peggy  Rad- 
cliffe  who  are  classified  as  teacher-housemothers. 
Their  husbands,  both  of  whom  are  students  at 
Boston  College,  provide  part-time  assistance.  The 
two  families  occupy  apartments  in  the  building. 

No  Domestic  Staff:  —  Significantly  there  is  no 
domestic   staff.    From   Monday   through   Friday 


No  Domestic  Staff 


Vocational 
Training 


Daily  Living  Skills 


Recreation 


breakfasts  and  suppers  are  prepared  and  served  by 
the  pupils  who  also  keep  the  house  clean  and  col- 
lect the  house  laundry  and  distribute  it  when  it  re- 
turns. They  also  take  care  of  their  personal  laundry. 
Noon  meals  and  all  meals  at  weekends  are  pro- 
vided in  the  Northeast  Cottage  on  the  campus. 

Mrs.  Carol  Pierce,  a  trained  teacher  of  the  deaf- 
blind,  is  in  charge  of  instruction  aided  by  Michale 
Minihane  and  Carl  Lannquist,  both  of  whom  live 
with  their  wives  on  the  campus  but  not  in  Bridg- 
man  Cottage. 

Vocational  Training:  Half  of  the  pupils'  time  is 
devoted  to  vocational  training  participating  in  the 
varied  programs  at  Perkins  described  in  recent  is- 
sues of  "The  Lantern".  The  other  half  is  given  to 
acquiring  living  skills. 

Mr.  Maurice  Tretakoflf,  who  is  head  of  the  De- 
partment for  Deaf -Blind  Children,  gives  overall  di- 
rection to  the  community  residence  program,  re- 
ports that  these  two  overlap.  In  addition  to  a  voca- 
tional skill  as  such,  the  pupils  need  to  be  taught 
many  basic  items  such  as  the  management  of 
money,  banking,  social  security,  applying  for  em- 
ployment and  acquisition  of  living  quarters. 

Their  ideas  of  what  is  necessary  in  the  way  of 
living  quarters,  for  example,  were  unrealistic.  Most 
of  the  pupils  stated  that  they  would  need  a  seven 
room  house  rather  than  a  single  room  or  a  small 
apartment. 

Daily  Living  Skills: — Through  practical  experi- 
ence in  running  the  cottage,  many  of  the  skills  re- 
quired for  adult  life  were  acquired.  In  addition, 
personal  skills  such  as  grooming,  personal  hygiene 
and  care  of  clothes  and  personal  laundry  become 
more  meaningful  in  an  adult  environment  rather 
than  a  school  atmosphere.  Pride  in  oneself  as  a 
young  adult  is  a  powerful  incentive. 

Recreation: — Life  for  a  deaf -blind  person,  even 
when  employed,  can  be  very  burdensome  imless  he 
has  learned  how  to  spend  his  free  time.  While  there 
are  many  activities  at  Perkins,  these  will  not  be  avail- 
able when  the  pupils  leave  school  and  although  they 
participate  in  all  of  the  school  events,  it  is  necessary 
for  their  program  to  look  beyond  our  boundaries. 


"Pride  in  oneself  as  a  young 
adult  is  a  powerful  incentive." 


It  was  necessary  first  of  all  to  introduce  the  pupils  Area  Facilities 
to  whatever  activities  are  available  in  the  Boston  Used 
area.  The  entertainment  pages  of  the  local  papers 
were  read  to  them  and  they  were  taken  out  to 
bowling  alleys,  movies  and  ball  games.  At  first  they 
were  unable  to  make  choices  for  themselves,  hav- 
ing too  little  knowledge  of  what  was  involved.  As 
time  passed,  they  could  make  an  intelligent  selec- 
tion. An  effort  was  made  to  see  that  each  pupil  at- 
tended an  off  campus  recreational  event  one  night 
each  week.  In  this,  the  services  of  volunteers  were 
invaluable. 

INSTRUCTION  was  also  given  about  contacting 
agencies  that  might  be  helpful  to  them  voca- 
tionally, recreationally,  and  in  times  of  sickness  and 
who  would  be  sources  for  volunteer  aid.  In  Sep- 
tember 1974,  this  type  of  program  will  be  ex- 
panded to  other  cottages  and  modifications  based 
on  this  year's  experience  will  be  introduced. 


Mrs.  Ratcliff  plans  a  menu  with  Terri  Curnutt, 
who  is  deaf-blind,  and  Teddy  Alger  prior  to 
shopping  in  Watertown  Square. 


Deaf -Blind  Pupils  Visit  New  York  City  in  April 


IN  recent  years,  a  number  of  our  older  deaf -blind  students  have 
been  granted  associate  membership  in  the  senior  class  and 
have  participated  in  the  class  trip  to  Washington  that  year. 

This  year,  however,  for  the  first  time,  nine  of  our  older  deaf- 
blind  students,  five  girls  and  four  boys,  who  form  a  classroom 
group  in  the  North  Building,  worked  throughout  the  year  to  raise 
money  for  a  trip  of  their  own. 

By  selling  sandwiches,  which  they  made  themselves,  to  the  staff 
of  the  North  Building  and  by  putting  on  a  fried  rice  luncheon  pre- 
pared by  Mrs.  Peggy  Basch  of  the  Deaf -Blind  Faculty,  together 
with  a  white  elephant  sale,  they  succeeded  in  raising  the  consid- 
erable sum  of  over  $400.  This,  together  with  a  generous  dona- 
tion of  $100  from  the  CEC  Chapter  of  Lesley  College,  was  more 
than  sufficient  for  their  trip.  The  fund-raising  and  planning 
proved  a  source  of  much  learning  and  growth.  Led  by  their  three 
teachers  and  three  assistant  teachers,  they  learned  how  much  can 
be  accomplished  when  a  group  works  together. 

In  New  York  they  were  the  guests  of  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  in  the  Bronx  whose  Director,  Mr. 
Roger  Walker,  was  a  most  generous  and  hospitable  host  to  pupils 
and  staff  alike. 

Among  places  visited  were  the  Staten  Island  Ferry,  United 
Nations,  New  York  Police  Academy,  The  Stock  Exchange, 
Chinatown,  and  a  small  group  went  down  to  the  offices  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  see  what  was  available  in 
the  appliance  salesroom. 

They  travelled  about  on  the  New  York  subways  and  ate  in  an 
interesting  variety  of  places. 

One  afternoon  they  watched  the  shooting  of  an  episode  in  the 
TV  program  "One  Life  to  Live"  at  the  ABC  Studios  where  they 
were  welcomed  by  the  cast  and  officials,  one  of  whom  conversed 
successfully  with  Sharon  Daniels  by  the  Tadoma  method.  All  to- 
gether, it  was  a  most  successful  project  both  in  its  planning 
stages  and  in  the  actual  trip. 

In  return,  the  group  invited  a  similar  number  from  New  York 
to  spend  a  week  with  them  in  May. 

The  students  who  were  involved  in  this  project  were:  Sharon 
Daniels,  Linda  Parkhurst,  Tim  Hannah,  Clarence  Hammond, 
Sharon  Leach,  Steven  Merschman,  Teresa  Crowley,  Ronald 
Jerram,  and  Dorothy  McCrohan. 

The  teachers  and  assistant  teachers  who  led  this  group  were: 
Mrs.  Barbara  Smith,  Mrs.  Marilyn  Gregory,  Michael  Orlansky, 
Mrs.  Susan  Yurkus,  Miss  Susan  O'Connell,  and  Miss  Kathleen 
Friedrich. 


The  children  who  enjoyed  New  York  later  enter- 
tained their  hosts  from  the  Deaf-Blind  Department 
Of  the  New  Yorl<  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  on  the  Watertown  Campus. 


"MY  FAVORITE  INTERVIEWS"  by  Barbara  Walters 


IN  NEWSWEEK  Magazine  of  May  6,  1974,  Barbara  Walters 
described  her  favorite  interviews,  including  those  with  Dean 
Rusk,  Henry  Kissinger,  Robert  Kennedy,  and  Mamie  Eisen- 
hower. However,  she  states  that  the  man  who  made  the  most 
lasting  impression  on  her  was  Robert  Smithdas,  a  deaf-blind 
graduate  of  Perkins  and  currently  a  staff  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youth  and  Adults  in  New  Hyde 
Park,  New  York.  She  described  in  her  article  how  they  com- 
municated by  his  placing  his  thumb  on  her  lips  as  she  talked  and 
she  quoted  this  poem  of  his. 

I  think  I  know  enough  of 
loneliness 

to  count  those  precious  mo- 
ments of  each  day 

that  briefly  cast  their  shad- 
ows, briefly  bless 

my  life  with  glory,  ere  they 
slip  away. 

She  stated,  "Of  my  nearly  eleven  years  of  interviewing,  this  is 
the  man  who  has  made  the  most  lasting  impression." 


Perkins  Junior  Achievement  Company 


Declares  a  15%  Dividend 


Members  of  the  Perkins  Junior 
Achievement  Company  gave  a  sur- 
prise party  to  their  sponsors  from 
Raytheon.  Front  Rov\/:  (left  to  right)- 
Mr.  I^eyers,  Mrs.  Howat,  Mr.  Cook 
and  Mr.  Howat. 


IN  October  1973,  Perkins  became  a  member  of  Junior  Achieve- 
ment of  Massachusetts,  Inc.  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Raytheon  Company. 

Junior  Achievement  is  a  business  education  program.  It  pro- 
vides a  leam-by-doing  laboratory  where  young  people  own  and 
operate  their  own  miniature  companies  and  it  is  the  only  organi- 
zation that  offers  them  valuable  experience  in  business  proce- 
dures and  the  workings  of  the  free  enterprise  system  while  they 
are  still  in  high  school. 

Approximately  2,225  high  school  students  are  operating  117 
Junior  Achievement  Companies  in  the  Eastern  Massachusetts 
Program. 

Seven  boys  and  three  girls  joined  the  project  which  required 
that  they  sell  stock  to  provide  needed  capital,  choose  some  prod- 
ucts, plan  their  construction  and  manufacture  them.  They  are 
then  required  to  sell  them  and  finally  liquidate  the  whole  busi- 
ness, dispersing  any  profits  in  the  form  of  dividends. 
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Thirty-one  shares  were  sold  and  an  item  called  "Lovers  Yoke 
Puzzle"  was  put  into  production.  By  Christmas,  380  of  them 
had  been  made  and  sales  were  excellent. 

In  January,  three  new  items  were  added.  The  DoNut  Bird 
Feeder,  the  KaBob  Bird  Feeder,  and  a  large  mahogany  cribbage 
board.  Our  company  was  awarded  "Company  of  the  Month". 

February  was  the  biggest  sales  month  and  it  brought  us  the 
good  news  that  we  won  third  place  honors  at  the  Regional  Proj- 
ect Contest  held  in  Atlantic  City  for  our  cribbage  board  which 
was  in  competition  with  75  other  Junior  Achievement  products 
manufactured  in  the  twelve  Northeastern  States. 

April  was  liquidation  month.  In  all,  we  sold  586  items  with  a 
total  cost  of  $594.98  and  were  able  to  announce  a  retroactive 
pay  raise  and  small  bonus  to  all  company  members,  and  a  15% 
dividend  to  our  stockholders.  Wages  totaled  $267.50  and  the 
school  was  paid  $30  for  rented  space,  and  $44.38  went  in  com- 
pany profits  tax. 

OUR  hearty  thanks  go  to  the  Raytheon  Company  and  to  their 
staff  members  Fred  Cook  and  Leo  Meyers,  who  directed 
our  efforts.  Robert  Brogna  of  the  Junior  Achievement  Program 
gave  us  great  assistance. 

Our  faculty  supervisor  was  William  W.  Howat  ably  assisted  by 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Janet  Howat  who  handled  the  business  ends  of  the 
project. 

The  pupils  participating  in  the  program  were:  Don  Arsenault, 
Mike  Collins,  David  Goldstein,  Larry  Johnson,  JoAnne  New- 
comb,  Dana  O'Leary,  Janet  Rowley,  Jim  Sadler,  Marcy  Segle- 
man,  Waneta  Boutin. 

Finally,  note  should  be  made  of  the  participation  of  the  par- 
ents' group,  whose  President,  Mr.  Edward  Collins,  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  acceptance  of  Perkins  into  the  Junior 
Achievement  Program. 

At  the  "Futures  Unlimited  Banquet"  held  May  16,  1974  in 
the  Grand  Ballroom,  Sheraton  Boston,  Perky  Products  received 
awards  for  having  a  successful  year  and  for  being  one  of  four 
finalists  in  Manufacturing  Company  of  the  Year  contest. 

We  congratulate  everyone  concerned  on  a  most  successful  ven- 
ture and  look  forward  to  our  second  year  in  activity  of  Junior 
Achievement. 
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Perkins  to  Hold  Second  Summer  School 


FOLLOWING  last  year's  very  successful  summer  school  an  ex- 
panded program  along  similar  lines  will  take  place  here  from 
June  24  to  August  2. 

Fifty  boys  and  girls  have  enrolled;  thirty-two  are  Perkins  stu- 
dents and  eighteen  come  from  the  public  school  program — ten 
from  Massachusetts  and  eight  from  other  states  in  New  England 
and  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Kevin  Lessard,  who  organized  last  year's  program,  will  be 
the  coordinator  and  he  will  be  assisted  by  a  staff  of  thirty-five 
teachers,  child  care  workers  and  domestic  staff. 

The  program  this  year  will  be  broken  down  into  eight  sections 
including  for  the  first  time,  diagnostic  vocational  testing  and 
evaluation  which  will  be  carried  out  by  Mr.  Carl  J.  Davis,  the 
Head  of  Perkins  Psychology  and  Guidance  Department.  As  before, 
there  will  be  offerings  in  business  education,  home  and  personal 
management,  industrial  arts,  work  activities,  including  the  assem- 
bly of  subcontract  work,  mobility,  remedial  academic  skills  and 
social  and  recreational  activities. 

Most  of  the  students  will  be  housed  in  Bridgman,  Fisher  and 
May  Cottages,  with  smaller  groups  in  Keller-Sullivan  and  in  an 
apartment  in  Bennett  Cottage  which  will  provide  certain  groups 
with  practical  experience  in  home  management. 

Included  in  the  group  are  a  total  of  ten  deaf -blind  pupils,  in- 
cluding the  seven  who  have  been  housed  in  Bridgman  Cottage 
through  the  year,  together  with  Colleen  Cooper,  and  two  pupils 
from  New  Jersey. 
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With  hearing  aid 

and  powerful 

glasses  Elizabeth 

Boneski  can 

communicate  with 

her  teacher,  Miss 

Trudy  Kaehler. 


Summer  Course  for  Teachers  of  Deaf-Blind  Children 


A  SIX  WEEKS  Teacher-Training  Practicum  with  deaf-bhnd  chil- 
dren is  being  held  at  Perkins  from  June  23  through  August 
3  as  part  of  the  program  of  the  New  England  Regional  Center 
for  Services  to  Deaf -Blind  Children. 

Enrollment  is  limited  to  eight  trainees  and  emphasis  is  placed 
on  teaching  low  functioning  multihandicapped  deaf-blind  boys 
and  girls.  For  the  last  five  weeks  eight  deaf-blind  children  from 
across  New  England  will  participate.  Notices  of  the  program 
have  been  sent  to  18  colleges  and  universities  in  New  England 
that  offer  majors  or  minors  in  special  education. 

Director  Benjamin  F.  Smith  is  in  charge  of  the  project  with 
the  assistance  of  John  B.  Sinclair,  Coordinator,  and  Daniel  J. 
Bums,  Educational  Consultant  of  the  New  England  Regional 
Center. 

The  project  is  supported  by  a  grant  from  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  with  Perkins  providing  47%  of  the  cost. 
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The  photography  course 
encourages  partially  see- 
ing children  to  use  their 
residual  vision  in  a  fas- 
cinating way. 


Teachers  in  Training  Awarded  Diplomas 

PERKINS  recently  awarded  Teacher-Training  Diplomas  to 
eleven  members  of  the  1973-74  Boston  College-Perkins 
Training  Class  for  teachers  of  the  blind.  Included  in  this  group 
were  students  from  India,  Singapore  and  Pakistan.  Mr.  Benja- 
min F.  Smith,  Director  awarded  diplomas  in  a  morning  chapel 
ceremony. 

Several  members  of  this  year's  teacher-training  class  partici- 
pated in  the  special  project  for  teaching  blind  pupils  at  Perkins 
on  the  use  of  the  Optacon.  The  reading  device  translates  elec- 
tronically scanned  printing  into  a  tactual  image. 

Among  the  special  activities  of  the  teacher  training  group  for 
this  year  were  trips  to  a  number  of  organizations  serving  the 
handicapped.  Included  were  the  Boston  Center  for  Blind  Chil- 
dren, Protestant  Guild  for  the  Blind,  M.I.T.  Sensory  Aids  Re- 
search and  Evaluation  Center,  Meeting  Street  School  for  Multi- 
handicapped  Children,  Providence,  Rhode  Island;  Greene  Blind 
Unit,  Femald  State  School;  Vermont  Association  Center  for 
Crippled  Children;  a  public  school  program  for  the  visually 
handicapped  and  the  Boston  College  Campus  School. 

Diplomas  were  awarded  those  members  of  the  Boston  College 
Course  for  Teachers  of  the  Blind  who  are  in  residence  at  Perkins 
and  who  do  part  of  their  practice  teaching  with  our  pupils. 

Annual  Volunteers  Night 

THE  Annual  Volunteers  Night  was  held  on  Thursday  evening. 
May  2,  with  John  D.  Goss,  Coordinator  of  Volunteer  Services 
in  charge.  Students  and  staff  members  met  the  volunteers  in  the 
Museum  and  accompanied  them  into  Dwight  Hall.  After  welcom- 
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ing  remarks  by  Linda  Raschi  of  the  Senior  Class  they  were  treated 
to  an  evening  of  music. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Daniel  Mazeika,  Perkins  students 
gave  a  short  preview  of  the  music  they  will  perform  for  the 
Spring  Pops  Concert.  Singers  were  Daniel  Murphy,  Michele 
Torpey,  Janet  Babbs,  Linda  Raschi,  Patti  Gifford  and  Phillip 
Caccavaro  accompanied  by  instrumentalists  Miss  Adele  Trytko, 
John  Conti,  and  John  Ostellino. 

Steven  Scheerer  and  Patti  Woo  came  from  Lincoln-Sudbury 
High  School  with  their  instructor  Mr.  Dean  Aldrich  to  present 
three  numbers  from  their  spring  production  of  "Oklahoma." 

To  continue  the  musical  portion  of  the  evening,  ten  singers 
from  the  Boston  Conservatory  presented  excerpts  from  Mozart's 
"The  Marriage  of  Figaro"  and  "Don  Giovanni"  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  John  Moriarty.  Conservatory  faculty  member, 
Mr.  Edward  Roberts  was  at  the  piano. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  music,  all  present  joined  in  a  beauti- 
ful moonlight  walk  to  the  North  Building  for  refreshments  and 
much  congenial  conversation  in  the  staff  lounge. 


"1980  IS  NOW"  CONFERENCE 

IN  the  middle  of  May  a  conference  bearing  the  challenging  title 
of  "1980  IS  NOW"  was  held  at  the  headquarters  of  the  John 
Tracy  Clinic  in  Los  Angeles,  California. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  prepare  plans  for  services 
for  deaf -blind  youth,  particularly  the  victims  of  the  1964-65  epi- 
demics of  rubella  who  by  1980  will  be  finishing  their  school  pro- 
grams. 

The  conference  brought  together  representatives  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped,  the  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration,  the  National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youth  and 
Adults,  and  the  Coordinators  of  Regional  Centers  for  Deaf- 
Blind  Children  among  others. 

Dr.  Edgar  J.  Lowell,  Administrator  of  the  John  Tracy  Clinic, 
organized  the  program.  He  called  for  a  "Triple  Team  Approach" 
in  planning  for  the  future.  He  suggested  that  demonstration  proj- 
ects for  the  deaf-blind  would  best  be  staffed  by  three  teams,  one 
to  provide  the  service,  a  second  to  provide  evaluation,  and  the 
third  to  document  the  results. 

Among  those  speaking  at  the  conference  was  Mr.  Benjamin  F. 
Smith,  Director  of  Perkins,  who  contributed  an  important  paper 
on  "Potentials  of  Rubella  Deaf -Blind  Children."  Copies  of  this 
paper  are  available  from  the  Research  Librarian  at  Perkins. 
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EDITORIAL 


Deaf-Blind  Youth  Face  Their  Future 


IT  is  encouraging  to  find  that  the  United  States  Office  of  Edu- 
cation and  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  are  taking 
the  initiative  in  alerting  all  who  are  concerned  with  the  well-be- 
ing of  deaf-blind  youth  to  the  wave  of  deaf-blind  children  who 
were  born  in  1964  and  1965  and  who  will  be  in  need  of  services 
as  adults  in  1980. 

The  recent  conference  at  the  John  Tracy  Clinic  in  Los  Ange- 
les entitled  "1980  IS  NOW"  is  the  first  step.  If  it  results,  as  we  all 
say  it  will,  in  the  provision  of  adequate  services  for  this  group  by 
1980,  it  will  be  the  first  time  in  history  in  any  land  that  anything 
comparable  has  happened  for  the  deaf-blind. 

But  at  Perkins  we  cannot  wait  for  1980.  The  victims  of  the 
rubella  epidemics  of  1964  and  1965  are  not  the  only  deaf -blind 
children  in  the  United  States.  Perkins  already  had  a  department 
numbering  30  of  these  children  for  years  before  the  epidemics 
broke  out.  We  now  have  about  a  dozen  who  are  approaching 
adulthood. 
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Among  the  services  we  offer  for  these  children  are,  of  course, 
the  development  of  language  and  a  means  of  communication 
(preferably  speech),  with  as  much  academic  education  as  each 
one  can  absorb,  physical  education  and  vocational  training. 

BUT  a  program  which  stops  at  this,  even  if  it  produces  young 
people  who  have  adequate  skills  for  gainful  employment, 
falls  short  of  success.  Unless  daily  living  skills  are  also  acquired, 
the  deaf -blind  boy  or  girl  faces  an  uncertain  future. 

Consequently,  we  place  great  emphasis  on  such  important 
matters  as  mobility,  care  of  the  home,  preparation  of  food,  care 
of  clothing,  child  care,  and  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the 
ability  to  get  along  well  with  others,  be  they  family,  relatives, 
neighbors,  employers,  fellow  employees  or  casual  acquaintances. 
Unless  they  can  prove  themselves  acceptable  as  men  and  women, 
they  will  indeed  fulfill  the  description  given  to  the  deaf-blind  by 
Helen  Keller  as  "the  loneliest  people  on  earth." 

In  this  "Lantern"  is  an  account  of  the  pioneer  program  started 
this  year  in  Bridgman  Cottage,  which  is  named  after  our  first 
deaf -blind  pupil,  Laura  Bridgman.  Here  in  conditions  as  similar 
as  possible  to  a  family  home  or  a  community  residence,  some  of 
our  older  deaf -blind  students  are  learning  the  rudiments  of  daily 
living.  We  are  hopeful  that  they  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  that 
they  can  be  acceptable,  participating  members  of  an  adult  group. 

SINCE  the  program  is  still  in  its  infancy,  it  is  unwise  to  claim 
too  much  for  it.  However,  the  results  encourage  us  to  believe 
that  as  in  so  many  other  ways  with  handicapped  youth,  the  deaf- 
blind,  when  given  appropriate  training  and  a  fair  chance  to  suc- 
ceed, can  perform  far  more  like  their  unhandicapped  brothers 
and  sisters  than  most  people  believe  possible. 
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Benjamin  F.  Smith 
Director 
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Four  faculty  members  retire 

No  fewer  than  four  members  of  the  faculty  with  long  years  of 
service  at  the  school  are  retiring  this  year  under  the  Perkins 
pension  plan.  Their  combined  years  of  teaching  total  125  years. 
These  are  Mrs.  Rhoda  Pill,  Miss  Molly  Cambridge,  Mrs.  Made- 
leine Webber,  and  Paul  Bauguss. 

As  a  result,  the  last  links  with  Dr.  Allen's  administration  are 
broken.  Madeleine  Webber  and  Molly  Cambridge  were  students 
under  him  and  he  hired  Mrs.  Rhoda  Pill.  Now  we  have  neither 
teachers  nor  former  students  who  remember  his  regime. 


MADELEINE  Brooks  Webber  entered  Perkins  in  1912,  shortly 
after  the  school  came  to  Watertown.  She  was  graduated 
in  1925.  She  proceeded  to  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  from  which  she  was  graduated  in  1929.  She  is  possessed 
of  a  beautiful  singing  voice  which  she  has  used  professionally  to 
great  effect. 

She  was  employed  on  a  WPA  project  sponsored  by  Perkins 
during  the  depression  years  and  for  a  while  was  a  proofreader  at 
the  Howe  Press. 

In  1957,  Mrs.  Webber  joined  the  faculty  as  receptionist  and  a 
teacher  of  braille  to  Upper  School  students.  Thousands  of  visi- 
tors have  been  escorted  around  the  school  by  Mrs.  Webber  and 
her  Seeing  Eye  dog.  She  has  succeeded  in  creating  an  excellent 
image  of  the  school  and  of  the  competence  of  a  blind  person. 

MOLLY  Cambridge  was  a  student  at  Perkins  from  1917  to 
1924  but  she  transferred  to  Winthrop  High  School.  After 
graduation  from  Boston  University  with  highest  honors  in  Ro- 
mance Languages,  she  spent  a  year  at  the  Ecole  Normal  in  Paris, 
France. 

In  1936-37,  she  was  a  member  of  the  Perkins-Harvard  Course 
and  after  a  year's  teaching  at  the  Connecticut  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  she  was  hired  by  Dr.  Farrell  in  1939  to  teach  deaf -blind 
children.  In  1947,  she  transferred  to  the  Upper  School  where  her 
major  subject  was  mathematics,  including  in  recent  years  Com- 
puter Programming.  She  has  also  taught  Latin  very  successfully 
over  the  period  of  years. 
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(L  to  R)-Miss  Cambridge,  Mrs.  Pill  and  Mrs.  Webber. 

MRS.  Rhoda  Pill  took  the  Harvard-Perkins  Course  in  1928-29 
and  joined  the  Lower  School  faculty  in  1930.  From  1940 
to  1960  she  took  a  lengthy  leave  of  absence  for  family  reasons 
and  rejoined  the  faculty  in  the  latter  year.  She  has  given  valuable 
and  imaginative  service  to  generations  of  small  children,  keeping 
herself  abreast  of  modern  methods  of  teaching  elementary 
mathematics  and  the  teaching  of  reading  to  children  with  learn- 
ing disabilities. 

PAUL  L.  Bauguss  has  been  a  member  of  the  Perkins  Music 
Department  since  1935  when  he  was  hired  by  Dr.  Farrell  as 
a  part-time  violin  instructor.  Changing  to  full  time  in  1942,  he 
became  Head  of  the  Department  on  the  retirement  of  John  F. 
Hartwell  in  September  1947. 

Mr.  Bauguss  holds  Bachelor's  and  Master's  Degrees  of  Music 
from  the  New  England  Conservatory.  While  he  has  at  times 
taught  such  diverse  instruments  as  violin,  bass,  cello,  trumpet, 
saxophone  and  oboe,  his  major  work  at  Perkins  has  been  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Chorus.  The  twenty-seven  series  of  Christmas  Con- 
certs which  he  has  led  form  a  memorable  record  of  musical  en- 
joyment for  the  students,  parents  and  faculty,  and  the  hundreds 
of  friends  at  Perkins  who  have  filled  and  overfilled  Dwight  Hall 
through  the  years.  Generations  of  former  students,  both  men  and 
women,  continue  to  enjoy  the  results  of  his  careful  training  in 
music.  Both  as  an  avocation  and  in  a  number  of  cases  as  a  voca- 
tion, music  means  a  great  deal  to  them  and  he  has  enriched  their 
lives. 

We  may  be  sure  that  somewhere  and  at  frequent  intervals 
through  the  coming  years  there  will  be  music  being  made  bearing 
the  Bauguss  imprint. 
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One  of  Mr.  Bauguss's  hobbies  is  ham  radio.  He  has 
directed  the  Perkins  radio  club  for  many  years.  Here 
he  works  with  Gayle  Sabonaitis,  who  is  a  skilled  deaf- 
blind  radio  operator. 


i 


,J^'^Bi,:.>iU!&!m.ki0 


Colleen  Cooper,  who  came  to  the  Deaf-Blind  Depart- 
ment from  Ohio  last  September,  was  named  "Student 
of  the  Year  1973"  by  the  Hadley  School  for  the  Blind. 
Her  teacher.  Miss  Sharon  Weiss,  accompanied  Colleen 
to  Winnetka,  III.  to  receive  her  award. 
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On  and  Off  the  Campus 


Pops  Concert  at  Perkins— On  May  21,  a  Pops  Concert  was  held 
in  Dwight  Hall  under  the  direction  of  the  Music  Department 
with  Paul  Bauguss  in  charge,  assisted  by  Mr.  Mazeika  and 
Maria-Pia  Antonelli.  The  program  was  a  very  varied  one  open- 
ing with  the  Bernstein  Mass  in  which  Patricia  Gifford,  Jack 
Conti  and  Philip  Caccavaro  sang  solo  parts.  After  the  intermis- 
sion there  were  selections  from  Romberg's  "Student  Prince," 
songs  by  Burt  Bacharach  by  the  Handbell  Choir,  "Gypsy"  se- 
lections, and  finally  selections  from  "Jesus  Christ,  Superstar" 
in  which  David  Cronin,  Michele  Torpey,  Alan  Soule,  Tom  Cos- 
tanza,  Hermann  Walther  and  Daniel  Murphy  sang  solo  parts. 
The  audience  appreciated  the  performance  very  much. 

Senior  Class  Trip  to  Washington— On  Wednesday,  April  10,  six- 
teen members  of  the  Senior  Class  of  1974,  accompanied  by 
five  adults,  left  by  bus  for  Washington,  D.C.,  returning  on  the 
Sunday.  While  in  Washington,  they  visited  the  White  House, 
the  Headquarters  of  the  Voice  of  America  and  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  where  they  were  able  to  examine  small  models  of 
lunar  modules  and  other  space  equipment.  On  the  Thursday 
evening  they  enjoyed  a  river  cruise  on  the  Potomac. 

On  Friday,  they  visited  the  Capitol  and  as  a  special  conces- 
sion were  allowed  to  go  onto  the  Senate  Floor  where  they  were 
shown  the  desks  occupied  by  such  persons  as  Daniel  Webster 
and  Senator  Ted  Kennedy.  They  had  lunch  in  the  Senate  Din- 
ing Room.  In  the  afternoon  they  visited  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  Department  for  the  Handicapped  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress where  they  were  welcomed  by  Dick  Evensen,  a  former 
student  at  Perkins.  In  the  evening  they  visited  the  Washington 
Monument  and  the  Jefferson  Memorial.  On  Saturday  they 
went  out  to  the  Arlington  Cemetery  and  visited  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  and  had  dinner  at  Gusti's. 

All  were  agreed  that  much  of  the  success  of  the  trip  was 
due  to  the  bus  driver,  Richard  Bosquet,  who  joined  In  all  their 
activities  and  who,  as  a  result,  was  later  invited  to  attend  the 
Senior  Prom.  The  staff  members  in  charge  were  Miss  Peggy 
Miller,  Julian  Green,  and  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jeffrey  Govendo.  Mrs. 
Walli,  a  teacher-trainee  from  Pakistan  also  accompanied  the 
group. 
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Tom  Perry  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "Quarter  Cen- 
tury Club"  having  been 
driving  the  Perkins  cars  for 
three  directors  for  twenty- 
five  years. 


Richard  H.  Evensen  Promoted  at  Library  of  Congress— Richard 
H.  Evensen  (Perkins  1949)  who  recently  joined  the  Division  for 
the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress in  the  Volunteer  Service  Section,  has  been  appointed  to 
a  newly  created  position  of  Program  Analyst. 

As  Program  Analyst,  Mr.  Evensen  will  conduct  or  direct  vari- 
ous studies  of  Division  activities  by  the  regular  staff  or  by  con- 
sultants and  specialists  under  contract  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. He  will  be  responsible  for  recommending  changes  in 
program  practices  and  policies  based  on  the  results  of  the 
projects  he  oversees. 

Richard  Evensen  is  married  to  the  former  Lorraine  MacNa- 
mara,  herself  a  graduate  of  Perkins  and  a  former  member  of 
the  Perkins  faculty. 

Volunteers  Join  Perkins  Staff— Four  former  volunteers  are  now 
members  of  the  Perkins  staff.  They  are:  Miss  Lorraine  Homey, 
Mobility  Instructor;  Miss  Cynthia  Antony,  Industrial  Arts  In- 
structor; Miss  Jody  Stadtman,  Child  Care  Worker;  Mr.  Robert 
Leonard,  Library  Page. 

International  Week  1974 — Our  overseas  students,  who  this  year 
came  from  India,  Pakistan  and  Singapore,  cooperated  as  usual 
in  setting  up  an  International  Week  in  March  with  special  mu- 
seum exhibits,  talks  in  Morning  Chapel  by  the  students  and  an 
evening  of  slides  and  films.  This  evening  was  climaxed  by  an 
exciting  buffet  of  native  dishes  prepared  by  the  trainees.  Both 
the  students  and  staff  of  Perkins  look  forward  each  year  to 
these  events  which  are  enjoyable  as  well  as  educational  and 
give  our  overseas  students  an  opportunity  to  tell  us  something 
about  their  native  lands. 
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Tuesday  Evening  Recreation  Program— On  Tuesday  evenings, 
students  from  St.  Ann's  School  in  Arlington,  Massachusetts 
team  with  students  from  the  Upper  School  at  Perkins  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  recreational  program.  Both  students  make  use  of 
the  swimming,  bowling  and  rollerskating  facilities.  During  the 
past  year,  six  students  from  Perkins  Upper  School  have  taken 
part  in  a  scuba  diving  program.  The  lessons  are  held  in  the 
Perkins  swimming  pool  and  the  goal  of  the  program  is  to  have 
our  students  become  certified  in  scuba  diving.  Each  student  is 
going  through  a  rigorous  program  to  achieve  certification.  The 
requirements  are  a  minimum  number  of  hours  in  the  water,  a 
practical  test  and  a  written  test.  Another  requirement  is  the 
passing  of  a  "search  and  find"  test  in  the  water. 

Drama  Club  Presents  "My  Favorite  Haunts"— The  annual  pres- 
entation of  the  Drama  Club  took  place  on  April  2nd  and  3rd  in 
Dwight  Hall.  The  play,  a  full  three  act  production  was  "My  Fa- 
vorite Haunts"  by  Donald  Campbell,  with  a  cast  of  fifteen, 
eight  boys  and  seven  girls.  The  story  relates  how  a  young  prin- 
cipal returns  to  his  home  town  in  Vermont  to  take  over  the 
high  school  named  for  its  previous  principal,  his  grandaunt 
He  soon  discovers  the  dominant  but  benevolent  lady  still 
"lives"  in  the  family  residence.  The  play  has  a  nice  balance  of 
humor,  nostalgia,  and  conflict.  The  theme  is  all  about  tradition 
versus  progress  and  the  happy  thought  that  there  is  room  for 
both. 

Especially  notable  performances  were  turned  in  by  Joanne 
Newcombe,  Michele  Torpey,  Philip  Caccavaro,  John  Moreira, 
and  Robert  Branco.  Mr.  Anthony  Ackerman,  the  head  of  our 
English  Department  directed  and  Mr.  Carl  Lannquist  designed 
the  set  and  provided  imaginative  lighting  and  technical 
effects. 

Perkins  Staff  Bowling  League  1973-74 — The  Perkins  staff  had  a 
very  active  bowling  season  and  finished  up  with  trophies  being 
awarded  for  high  average,  high  triple,  high  single  and  most 
improved  both  for  women  and  men.  The  winning  team  this 
year  consisted  of  Jimmy  Ellis,  son  of  our  principal;  Claudia 
Gilcreast,  Ruth  Pigeon,  and  Aldo  Re. 

Annual  Staff-Student-Alumni  Track  Meet— This  meet  has  be- 
come increasingly  popular  in  recent  years.  It  was  held  on  May 
18  with  the  team  scores:  Staff,  72;  Alumni,  61;  and  Students, 
64.  During  the  morning  of  these  occasions,  there  is  a  pickup 
baseball  game,  with  the  teams  consisting  of  mixed  staff-alumni 
and  students.  This  year  the  team  called  the  Streakers  beat  the 
Snails  by  the  close  score  of  16-15.  The  alumni  provide  medals 
and  trophies  for  this  occasion  and  the  Medford  Athletic  Club, 
of  which  Mr.  Ellis  is  a  member,  provides  officials. 
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Volunteers  as  Partners  for  the  Senior  Prom—Only  three  stu- 
dents attended  the  Prom  this  year  with  an  escort  new  to  Per- 
kins. Boys  coming  from  Holy  Cross,  Boston  College  and  the 
University  of  Massachuetts  in  Boston  had  attended  previous 
Perkins  social  functions,  many  of  them  in  years  past  when 
they  were  members  of  visiting  high  school  groups.  Girls  from 
Milton  fell  in  this  same  category  while  the  girls  from  Waltham 
had  served  as  volunteer  escorts  in  the  Ball  Room  Dance 
Classes  during  the  winter.  Especially  noteworthy  was  the  work 
done  by  regular  volunteers  in  the  reading  and  recreational 
programs  who  accepted  the  challenge  of  helping  ten  of  our 
deaf-blind  students  have  an  enjoyable  evening. 

Museum  of  Transportation — The  Museum  of  Transportation  in 
Brookline  has  just  received  a  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation 
which  will  enable  them  to  expand  their  educational  projects 
for  the  handicapped.  Therefore,  Director  Duncan  Smith  has 
invited  the  Perkins  students  to  come  for  a  two  hour  tour  on 
Saturday  morning,  June  1.  Weather  permitting  the  Arthur  Fied- 
ler Fire  Truck  will  help  transport  the  students.  Student  volun- 
teers from  the  Sudbury  School  system,  the  Algonquin  Regional 
High  School  in  Northboro  and  North  Weymouth  High  School 
will  act  as  guides  on  this  tour. 

Newton  Yacht  Club — Saturday,  June  8,  was  the  day  set  for  the 
seventeenth  year  of  a  trip  on  the  Charles  River  with  the  New- 
ton Yacht  Club.  About  sixty  boys  and  staff  members  partici- 
pated. The  club  provides  transportation  to  and  from  the  club, 
an  hour  and  half  ride  and  an  overbundance  of  food  at  a  cook- 
out  at  the  club  house.  This  event  was  rained  out  just  one  time, 
the  thirteenth  year. 

Watertown  Yacht  Club — Seventy  upper  school  girls  and  staff 
members  are  enthusiastic  about  the  chance  to  participate  in 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  a  boat  ride  on  the  Charles  River 
on  the  evening  of  June  12.  Members  of  the  Watertown  Yacht 
Club  provide  a  flotilla  of  boats  for  a  trip  to  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  Bridge  and  back.  This  is  followed  by  refreshments  and 
musical  entertainment  at  the  club  house. 

Class  of  1974  Graduates— On  June  14  the  19  members  of  the 
Senior  Class  of  1974  will  be  awarded  their  graduation  diplomas 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Cabot  and  President  of  the  Perkins  Corpora- 
tion. The  graduation  speaker  will  be  Mr.  Neil  Pike,  an  attorney 
and  who  was  graduated  from  Perkins  in  1934.  The  invocation 
will  be  given  by  the  Reverend  Robin  Smith  of  the  Church  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  in  Watertown  and  the  chorus  will  sing  the 
"Omnipotence"  by  Franz  Shubert  with  Patricia  Gifford,  so- 
prano soloist,  and  "Sure  on  This  Shining  Night"  by  Samuel 
Barber. 
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Mrs.  Olga  Swanson  has  re- 
tired from  the  staff  after 
serving  as  secretary  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Mainte- 
nance and  Engineering  for 
many  years. 


rj^HE  following  are  among  visitors  to  Perkins  so  far  in  1974 

January:       Douglas  Maher,  Peace  Corps  Volunteer,  teaching 
music  at  school  for  the  blind,  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras. 

February:     Mr.    Gary   Cannon,    teacher,    deaf -blind   program, 
Ellisville  State  School,  Ellisville,  Mississippi. 

March:         James   L.   Tait,   Homai   College,   Manurawa,   New 
Zealand. 

Alan  Addy  of  Wheaton,  Illinois.  Perkins  graduate 
now  becoming  popular  as  a  Gospel  Singer. 
Seven  students  and  two  instructors  in  Orientation 
and  Mobility  from  California  State  University,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

Six  students  in  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services, 
Assumption  College,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

April:  Mrs.  Yoko  Suzuki,  former  teacher-trainee  at  Perkins 

and  teacher  at  the  National  School  for  the  Deaf  in 
Tokyo,  Japan. 

Tom  Beaton,  mobility  instructor,  Royal  New  South 
Wales  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Blind,  Sydney, 
N.S.W.  Australia. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joachin  Wohlt,  Hildesheiner  Blinden- 
mission,  Taichung,  Taiwan. 

A.  R.  Clark  and  Tony  Castleton,  Guide  Dogs  for  the 
Blind  Association,  Ealing,  London,  England. 

May:  Twenty-three  teacher  trainees  from  Clarke  School 

for  the  Deaf,  Northampton,  Massachusetts  on  their 
annual  visit. 

John  J.  Davids,  Research  Student,  Vancouver,  Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

Mr.  Anders  Torberger  and  associate,  research  engi- 
neers. The  Royal  Institute  of  Technology,  Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 
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COMING   EVENTS  AT  PERKINS 

June  23-August  3 

Training  Course  for  Teachers  of  the  Deaf- 
Blind 

June  24-August  2 

Summer  School 

September    2,  Mon. 

Labor  Day-Offices  and  Library  Closed 

September    3,  Tues. 

Household  Staff  Returns 

September    4,  Wed. 

Staff  and  Teacher-Trainee  Due 
Briefing-New  Staff  and  Teacher  Trainees 
North  Building  Auditorium-1:30  p.m. 
Staff  Meeting-North  Building  Auditorium— 
3:00  p.m. 

Staff  Dinner-Marriott  Motor  Hotel,  Newton- 
6:30  p.m. 

September   9,  Mon. 

Classes  Begin 

September  16,  Mon. 

Housemothers  Meeting-2:00  p.m. 
Student  Council  Investiture-Allen  Chapel— 
7:00  p.m. 

September  17,  Tues. 

Volunteers  Readers  Program  Begins 

September  23,  Mon. 

Ballroom  Dance  Instruction  Begins-Dwight 
Hall-7:00  p.m. 

September  27,  Fri. 

Executive  Committee  Meeting-10:00  a.m. 
Trustees  Meeting-11:00  a.m. 

October    I.Tues. 

Flu  Shots  for  Staff 

October    2,  Wed. 

Flu  Shots  for  Staff 

October    5,  Sat. 

Museum  of  Transportation  Day 

October    6,  Sun. 

Annual  Sports  Car  Rally 

October    9,  Wed. 

Staff  Meeting-North  Building  Auditorium- 
1:10  p.m. 

October  11,  Fri.  to 
October  12,  Sat. 

E.A.A.B.  Girls  Track  Meet  at  Oak  Hill, 
Connecticut 

October  14,  Mon. 

Columbus  Day  Holiday,  Offices  anH  Library 
Closed 

October  16,  Wed. 

Staff  Tea-Staff  Lounge-4:00-5:00  p.m. 

October  17,  Thurs. 

Student  Council  Meeting-4:15  p.m. 
Parents  Night-North  Building-7:00  p.m. 

October  25,  Fri. 

Executive  Committee  Meeting-10:30  a.m. 
Upper  School  Halloween  Parties-7:30  p.m. 

October  25,  Fri.  to 
October  27,  Sun. 

Scout  Camporee-West  Virginia 

October  28,  Mon. 

Veterans  Day  Hoi  id  ay- Off  ices  and  Library 
Closed 

October  30,  Wed. 

Second  Flu  Shots  for  Staff 

Lower  School  Halloween  Parties-6:30  p.m. 

The 
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OFFER  OF  SCHOLARSHIPS— 1975-77 

THE  Trustees  of  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  announce  the 
granting  of  six  two-year  scholarships  to  visually  handicapped 
boys  and  girls  who  will  be  entering  their  junior  year  in  high 
school  programs  in  September  1975.  While  preference  will  be 
given  to  applicants  from  Massachusetts,  applications  from  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  will  be  given  consideration. 

Scholarships  cover  tuition,  board  and  room,  and  nominal 
health  care. 

The  program  offered  includes  a  full  academic  program  lead- 
ing to  a  high  school  diploma  and  is  intended  for  both  college- 
bound  students  or  others. 

The  curriculum  includes  mobility,  physical  education,  cor- 
rective exercises,  music,  home  and  personal  management  and 
guidance  counseling. 

Applications  should  be  made  not  later  than  March  1,  1975  to 
Benjamin  F.  Smith,  Director  of  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind, 
Watertown,  Massachusetts. 


Editorial 


Living  Education: 
Wiiat  It  Is  All  About 
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HE  thorough  reorganization  of  the  program 
at  Perkins  in  recent  years  has  aroused  curiosity 
among  our  friends  and  colleagues.  It  is  time  to  tell 
what  is  happening  and  explain  the  reasons. 

What  we  are  doing  has  been  made  necessary 
because  the  type  of  child  at  Perkins  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  past,  even  the  recent  past. 
Our  present  pupils  include  a  large  percentage  of 
girls  and  boys  who  have  additional  handicaps. 
They  need  a  much  fuller  program  than  we  offered 
hitherto.  Skills  or  aptitudes  that  we  formally  could 
leave  our  pupils  to  develop  for  themselves,  with 
the  help  of  their  families  or  future  employers,  now 
need  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  curriculum.  It  has 
become  necessary  to  introduce  our  present  pupils 
to  experiences  of  adult  life  at  as  early  an  age  as 
possible. 

The  innovations  are  not  based  on  any  change 
in  philosophy.  Our  program  at  Perkins  has  always 
aimed  at  preparing  our  pupils  for  life.  We  have 
offered — and  still  offer — a  superior  academic  edu- 
cation, enriched  in  music,  physical  education,  mo- 
bility, industrial  arts,  guidance  counseHng  and  so- 


cial  training.  Everything  that  we  could  offer  our  children  to  pre- 
pare them  for  life  was  given,  but  this  was,  indeed,  a  preparation 
for  life  rather  than  living  itself. 

By  providing  our  pupils  with  life  experiences  from  a  young 
age,  even  the  multihandicapped  children  can  leam  much  by  ac- 
tual practice.  It  is  not  enough  to  teach  them  useful  skills.  We 
have  to  give  them  opportunity  to  practice  those  skills  under  con- 
ditions as  close  as  possible  to  what  they  are  likely  to  experience. 
Hence,  our  emphasis  on  career  education. 

Recent  issues  of  the  Lantern  have  described  in  some  detail 
the  Career  Education  Program  at  Perkins  which  introduces 
pupils  from  the  age  of  nine  to  the  privileges  and  responsibilities 
of  a  paid  job,  provides  prevocational  and  vocational  training, 
work  activities,  on-the-job  training  both  on  and  off  the  campus, 
and  opportunities  for  experience  in  home  and  personal  manage- 
ment. 

We  believe  it  is  not  enough  to  give  our  pupils  instruction  in 
home  and  personal  management  without  exposing  them  to  living 
with  a  minimum  of  supervision  before  leaving  school.  Our  school 
campus  allows  us  to  provide  a  variety  of  un-supervised  living 
arrangements.  Only  such  supervision  as  is  necessary  is  provided, 
and  this  is  reduced  as  the  pupils  mature.  For  many  of  our 
pupils,  this  experience  will  mean  for  them  the  difference  be- 
tween life  in  a  community  rather  than  in  an  institution. 

This  is  both  education  and  living,  a  program  aptly  described 
by  the  phrase  LIVING  EDUCATION. 


if 
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Benjamin  F.  Smith 
Director 


The  Campus  Cottages  Adapt 

Themselves  to  Living  Education 


Today's  pupils  at  Perkins  are  not  only  very  different  from 
their  predecessors,  they  have  a  far  wider  range  of  problems 
and  disabilities. 

Until  recently,  the  school  provided  programs  for  a  relatively 
few  types. 

1.  The  majority  of  pupils  studied  for  a  high  school  diploma. 
About  one-half  of  Perkins  graduates  proceeded  to  college. 

2.  A  smaller  group  worked  for  an  Industrial  Arts  Certificate. 

3.  A  more  seriously  handicapped  group  were  granted  "Cer- 
tificates of  Accomplishment,"  in  recognition  of  skills  and 
knowledge  acquired  while  in  the  school. 

4.  The  deaf -blind. 

While  each  of  these  groups  is  still  to  be  found,  the  percentages 
have  changed.  The  groups  at  the  top  of  the  list  have  diminished, 
and  those  lower  down  have  increased.  The  deaf-blind  number 
almost  one-third  of  the  total. 

Cottage  Life 

Perhaps  the  easiest  way  to  grasp  the  magnitude  of  recent 
changes  and  the  variety  of  programs  now  offered  is  to  consider 
the  role  of  each  of  the  student's  cottages.  Originally,  these  con- 
sisted of  a  primary  and  intermediate  cottage  in  the  Lower  School, 
and  four  cottages  in  the  Upper  School  for  each  sex.  Gradually, 
these  cottages  were  assigned  special  functions  particularly  in  use 
for  the  deaf-blind.  Presently,  three  cottages  are  occupied  ex- 
clusively by  deaf-blind  children.  Oliver  and  Eliot  are  used  by 


the  beginners  who  are  still  acquiring  a  means  of  communication. 
Glover  houses  deaf-blind  children  who  use  only  the  manual  al- 
phabet. However,  deaf-blind  girls  and  boys  who  can  communi- 
cate orally  are  found  in  eight  other  cottages. 

Bradlee  Cottage.  There  are  thirteen  girls  and  twelve  boys  from 
the  kindergarten,  pre-primary,  and  early  primary  level.  These 
pupils  include  a  number  of  multihandicapped  children  including 
five  who  are  deaf -blind  who  live  in  the  cottage  but  go  to  their 
classes  in  the  North  Building. 

Anagnos  Cottage.  Thirteen  girls  and  fourteen  boys,  nine  of 
whom  are  day  pupils.  Here  are  the  children  of  primary  and  in- 
termediate grade  level.  They  include  seven  deaf-blind  children 
whose  ability  to  speak  makes  integration  with  the  hearing  pupils 
possible. 

In  Bradlee  and  Anagnos  are  children  who  will  move  up  into 
various  streams.  Some  will  follow  fairly  traditional  academic 
lines.  Others  will  go  into  special  programs  described  below. 

Potter  Cottage.  Eighteen  boys  and  nine  girls  including  one 
aural  deaf-blind,  ages  nine  to  fifteen.  Here  we  find  the  widest 
possible  range  in  children.  The  emphasis  is  placed  even  at  this 
early  stage  on  pre-vocational  training.  Learning  disabilities  are 
common  in  this  group.  Some  pupils  receive  such  schooling  as 
they  need  in  the  cottage,  itself.  Others  go  to  the  various  school 
buildings.  A  few  of  these  children  will  reach  normal  high  school 
standards;  many  of  them  will  acquire  employable  skills,  and 
learn  how  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  adult  world  in  some  kind 
of  sheltered  or  semi-sheltered  environment.  The  staff  includes  a 
teaching  cook,  a  teaching  housekeeper,  and  some  of  the  food 
preparation  and  household  care  is  handled  by  the  pupils. 

May,  Moulton  and  Tompkins  Cottages.  These  cottages  house 
our  older  pupils.  May  has  twenty  girls,  Moulton  has  thirteen 
boys,  and  Tompkins  has  eleven  boys.  Many  of  these  pupils  are 
devoting  the  major  part  of  their  time  to  career  education,  but  a 
number  of  them  are  also  preparing  for  college.  From  time  to 
time,  pupils  in  these  cottages  move  into  campus  apartments 
where  they  have  considerable  independence. 

Fisher  Cottage.  Nine  girls  and  thirteen  boys,  ages  ten  to  seven- 
teen. With  the  exception  of  a  few  pupils  taking  a  normal  junior 
high  school  program,  these  boys  and  girls  have  schedules  simi- 
lar to  those  offered  in  Potter.  Some  of  the  instruction  in  home 
and  personal  management  is  given  in  the  cottage,  itself.  Pupils 
are  of  average  intelligence  or  lower.  Some  have  inadequate  self- 
images  with  moderate  emotional  involvement.  The  staff  here  in- 
cludes a  teaching  cook  and  teaching  housekeeper. 


Brooks  Cottage.  Seven  girls  and  fourteen  boys,  ages  fourteen 
to  twenty.  This  program  is  not  radically  different  from  that  at 
Fisher.  The  pupils  are  of  a  slightly  older  age  and  include  many 
of  our  totally  blind  students.  Some  of  these  pupils  will  remain 
in  Brooks  Cottage  until  they  have  completed  school,  having  per- 
haps some  experience  of  independent  living  in  apartments,  while 
others  may  transfer  to  Bridgman  Cottage.  Some  may  attain  high 
school  diplomas. 

Bridgman  Cottage.  The  mushrooming  of  community  resi- 
dences for  the  handicapped  in  many  parts  of  America  offer  pos- 
sibilities hitherto  unavailable  for  multihandicapped  blind  and 
deaf-blind  men  and  women  to  live  lives  of  relative  freedom 
away  from  institutions.  Potter,  Fisher,  and  Brooks  offer  some 
preparation  for  possible  life  in  such  an  environment.  Bridgman, 
however,  concentrates  on  preparing  our  pupils  to  live  in  this  way. 
Here,  the  program  in  home  and  personal  management  is  most 
advanced.  All  the  pupils  here  spend  a  great  deal  of  their  time  in 
vocational  training.  One  girl  in  Bridgman  is  already  employed 
in  a  nearby  industry. 


Cottages  with  Special  Living  Facilities. 

Bennett  Cottage,  Keller-Sullivan  Cottage,  and  the  Northeast 
Building  all  contain  apartment  of  various  sizes  and  with  differ- 
ent facilities,  a  few  of  which  are  occupied  by  staff  members. 
Here,  for  varying  lengths  of  time,  older  boys  and  girls  continu- 
ing their  training  in  school  are  given  a  chance  to  learn  what  tak- 
ing care  of  meals  and  living  space  on  a  budget  is  usually  like. 
With  keys  of  their  own,  they  come  and  go  as  they  please,  buy 
their  own  food,  and  prepare  most  of  their  meals.  They  operate  on 
a  budget.  Some  leave  the  campus  daily  for  part-time  employ- 
ment. One  boy  actually  has  a  full-time  job  tuning  pianos  for 
music. 

Here  also  are  housed  clients  for  the  new  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram described  elsewhere  in  this  Lantern. 

Few  school  campuses  offer  such  varied  accommodation  as  the 
Perkins  cottages  provide.  From  Bradlee  and  Oliver,  where  the 
youngest  blind  or  deaf -blind  children  begin  their  school  careers, 
channels  are  open  for  visually  handicapped  children  to  move 
towards  adulthood  in  environments  and  with  programs  that  pro- 
vide a  living  education  that  best  meets  their  needs. 


Instruction  in  travel  is 
a  basic  part  of  rehabili- 
tation. 


Living  Education  Includes  Rehabilitation 

BEGINNING  this  September,  Perkins  has  offered  for  the  first 
time  a  comprehensive  rehabihtation  program  for  young 
adults  with  visual  handicaps.  Five  young  men  and  one  young 
woman  are  currently  enrolled. 

Through  this  program,  young  men  and  women  who  have  com- 
pleted their  schooling  elsewhere  can  obtain  a  variety  of  services 
to  prepare  them  for  adult  living.  The  program  announced  by 
Benjamin  F.  Smith,  the  Director  of  Perkins,  includes  the  fol- 
lowing: 

I.  Social 
II.  Psychological  Testing  and  Evaluation 

III.  Medical 

IV.  Vocational  Counseling 
V.  Orientation  and  Mobility 

VI.  Home  and  Personal  Management 

VII.  Communicative  Arts 

VIII.  Industrial  Training 

IX.  Business  Education 

X.  Independent  Living  Situation 

XI.  Salesmanship  and  Store  Management  (Vending  Stands) 

XII.  Service  Industries  (Food  and  Domestic) 

XIII.  Recreational  Experiences 

This  program  would  not,  of  course,  have  been  possible  if  all 
of  these  services  listed  had  not  already  been  in  operation  for  our 
regular  students  beforehand.  Both  in  staff  and  in  facilities,  we 
are  capable  of  absorbing  these  rehabilitation  clients  without  any 
dislocation  of  a  school  program. 

Mr.  Kevin  J.  Lessard  has  been  appointed  Coordinator  of  this 
Rehabilitation  Program. 
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Summer  School  Program-1974 


FOR  the  second  year  in  succession,  a  Summer  School  was  held 
with  Mr.  Kevin  Lessard  as  Coordinator.  It  followed  the  gen- 
eral program  established  in  1973,  and  included  industrial  arts, 
business  education,  mobility,  home  and  personal  management, 
social  and  recreational  programs,  and  on-  and  off-campus  work 
experiences.  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  vocational  testing  was 
also  included  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Carl  J.  Davis. 

The  enrollment  in  this  year's  program  was  significantly  higher 
than  the  first  year.  The  actual  population  expanded  from  thirty 
to  fifty-six.  Of  the  thirty  attending  in  1973,  only  seven  were  not 
from  the  regular  Perkins  program.  This  year,  however,  this  num- 
ber expanded  to  twenty  who  came  from  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island. 
Almost  all  these  are  enrolled  in  public  school  programs  during 
the  school  year. 

The  Bridgman  Cottage  Community  Residence  Training  Pro- 
gram was  included  as  part  of  the  regular  Summer  School.  Fif- 
teen students  participated  in  both  the  regular  course  offerings 
and  the  training  available  from  the  regular  cottage  staff.  Of  these 
fifteen  students  in  Bridgman,  seven  were  deaf-blind.  During  the 
summer  session,  one  of  the  older  men  was  transferred  to  the 
Watertown  Community  Residence  where  he  continues  to  live  as 
a  resident  working  full  time  at  the  Howe  Press  as  an  assembler. 
He  contributes  to  the  maintenance  and  upkeep  of  the  residence 
and  has  become  a  truly  contributing  member  of  society  in  spite 
of  a  serious  combination  of  handicaps. 

In  his  report  of  the  Summer  School,  Mr.  Lessard  expressed  his 
appreciation  for  the  cooperation  he  received  from  the  Director, 
the  Bursar,  the  Head  of  Maintenance,  the  Dietitian,  Personnel 
Officer,  and  Bookkeeping  Staff.  Work  experiences  on  the  campus 
were  made  possible  with  the  cooperation  of  many  people  in  the 
Storeroom,  Duplicating  Office,  Library,  and  Switchboard.  As  a 
means  of  expressing  appreciation  for  this  a  'Thank- You  Dinner" 
was  held  in  honor  of  all  the  above-mentioned  personnel,  the  sum- 
mer school  staff  and  the  students,  on  Thursday,  August  1st,  at 
Simeone's  Restaurant,  in  Cambridge. 


P^kins  Campus 


The  Perkins  Campus  makes  living  education  possible. 
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The  new  Northeast  Building  includes  students  apart- 
ments. 


Anagnos  Cottage  houses  primary  grade  pupils. 
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Summer  Teacher  Training  Project 
for  the  Deaf-Blind 


THE  New  England  Regional  Center  for  Services  to  Deaf -Blind 
Children  directed  a  six- week  Teacher  Training  Project  at 
Perkins  for  eight  college  seniors  from  across  the  six  New  England 
States.  In  this  effort,  the  Regional  Center  was  cosponsored  by 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education — Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped  (Title  VI-D)  and  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  primary  objective  of  this  project  was  to  introduce  selected 
undergraduate  students  majoring  in  special  education  to  the 
world  of  deaf-blind  children.  This  intensive  training  session  pro- 
vided the  trainees  with  exposure  to  the  twenty-four-hour  program 
of  low  functioning  deaf-blind  youngsters,  including  every  aspect 
of  the  children's  daily  life. 

A  day  of  orientation  in  May  was  spent  at  the  Sunlight  House 
in  Scituate  observing  the  program  for  deaf-blind  retarded  chil- 
dren conducted  by  the  Massachusetts  Association  for  the  Blind. 
In  addition,  the  entire  first  week  of  this  six-week  practicum  was 
for  orientation  and  instruction  with  experts  from  the  following 
areas  serving  as  speakers  and  consultants:  Basic  Communica- 
tions, Parent/ Family  Counseling,  Sensory  Stimulation,  Sensory 
Development  and  Teaching  Aids,  Behavior  Modification,  Child 
Care,  Diagnosis  and  Evaluation,  and  Teaching  Methods.  Dur- 
ing the  next  five  weeks,  the  trainees  were  repeatedly  exposed  to 
activities  related  to  these  areas  and  many  others  as  they  worked 
with  deaf-blind  children  selected  from  a  variety  of  programs 
from  across  New  England. 

The  eight  trainees  who  received  a  special  certificate  for  their 
participation  will  continue  to  be  involved  in  regional  deaf-blind 
training  sessions  and  professional  activities  throughout  their  sen- 
ior year.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  majority  of  these  trainees  will 
join  New  England  Deaf-Blind  Programs  following  graduation. 

An  application  has  been  submitted  to  the  Bureau  for  a  similar 
program  in  1975. 

The  program  was  directed  by  John  Sinclair,  Coordinator  of 
the  New  England  Regional  Center  for  Services  to  Deaf-Blind 
Children,  on  the  Perkins  Campus,  assisted  by  teachers  from  the 
Deaf-Blind  Department  at  Perkins  and  elsewhere  in  New  Eng- 
land. 
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Summer  Conferences-1974 


THERE  were  an  unusually  large  number  of  conferences  both 
in  the  United  States  and  Overseas  during  the  summer  of 
1974.  The  Association  for  the  Education  of  the  Visually  Handi- 
capped met  in  San  Francisco  from  June  23  to  June  28.  This  was 
preceded  by  a  meeting  on  Saturday,  June  22  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Committee  for  Services  to  Deaf-Blind  Children  and  Adults. 
Twelve  members  of  the  Perkins  staff  attended. 

As  usual,  there  was  a  Perkins  breakfast  held  at  this  Conference 
which  was  attended  by  forty  past  and  present  students  and  staff, 
covering  experiences  at  Perkins  which  went  back  at  least  four- 
teen years. 

Among  the  people  presenting  was  Mr.  Ellis,  our  Principal,  who 
spoke  on  "The  Paid  Work-Experience  On  and  Off  the  Campus 
at  Perkins."  Mr.  Friedman  was  in  charge  of  an  exhibit  from  the 
Howe  Press.  At  this  conference,  Mr.  Carl  J.  Davis,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Psychology  and  Guidance,  completed  14  years  as 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  Officer,  including 
President. 

Denmark 

Dr.  Waterhouse  attended  a  meeting  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Relations  for  the  Rehabilitation  of  the  Handi- 
capped which  dealt  specifically  with  matters  of  prevention  in 
Aarhus,  Denmark,  from  July  21  to  July  23,  and  presented  a  pa- 
per on  "Public  Relations  Program  on  Behalf  of  Deaf-Blind  Chil- 
dren in  the  Developing  Countries." 

England 

The  Fifth  International  Deaf-Blind  Seminar  was  held  at  Con- 
dover  Hall,  near  Shrewsbury,  England  from  July  26  to  August 
24,  attended  by  Mrs.  Cris  Castro,  Miss  Carol  Johnson,  Mr. 
Maurice  Tretakoff,  and  Dr.  Waterhouse.  Miss  Johnson  partici- 
pated in  a  panel  on  the  evaluation  of  deaf -blind  children  and  Mr. 
Tretakoff  gave  a  paper  on  "The  Preparation  for  Leaving  School 
and  the  Provision  of  Community  Services." 
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Brazil 

Dr.  Waterhouse  and  Mr.  Friedman  attended  the  General  As- 
sembly at  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  in 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  from  August  6-17.  Dr.  Waterhouse  was  con- 
cerned with  learning  as  much  as  he  could  about  the  whereabouts 
of  deaf -blind  children  in  countries  which  have  not  yet  announced 
that  they  have  programs  of  this  type. 

England 

Dr.  Waterhouse  attended  a  Royal  Commonwealth  Work  Semi- 
nar, run  by  the  Commonwealth's  Society  for  the  Deaf,  at 
Brighton,  England,  in  September.  There  again,  he  was  able  to 
discuss  with  a  number  of  delegates  from  the  developing  coun- 
tries the  possibilities  of  learning  more  about  the  whereabouts 
and  condition  of  deaf -blind  children  and  adults. 


Anne  Sullivan  Awards 

PERKINS  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind  awarded  Anne  Sullivan  Medals  to  two  outstanding  in- 
dividuals during  the  summer.  On  behalf  of  Mr.  Smith  and  Dr. 
Peter  J.  Salmon,  Dr.  Waterhouse  presented  an  Anne  Sullivan 
Medal  during  the  Conference  on  the  Deaf-Blind  in  Condover, 
England,  to  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  Head  of  the  Department  for  Deaf- 
Blind  Children,  at  Sint  Michielstestel,  the  Netherlands.  Dr.  Van 
Dyke  has  done  outstanding  work  in  research  for  deaf -blind  chil- 
dren and  in  training  teachers  to  work  in  this  j&eld. 

At  the  Convention  of  the  American  Council  for  the  Blind,  in 
Chicago,  Illinois,  an  Anne  Sullivan  Award  was  presented  to  Mr. 
John  J.  Murphey,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  The  presentation  was 
made  by  Robert  J.  Smithdas,  a  deaf-blind  graduate  of  Perkins 
and  a  member  of  the  Industrial  Home  staff,  on  behalf  of  the  two 
agencies. 

Mr.  Murphey,  who  is  deaf-blind,  has  been  an  active  leader  in 
work  for  the  blind  for  many  years  and  has  particularly  been  con- 
cerned for  the  well-being  of  our  deaf-blind  people  throughout 
the  coimtry.  He  also  voluntarily  served  as  editor  of  "Good 
Cheer,"  a  magazine  for  the  deaf -blind  for  more  than  ten  years, 
maintaining  a  high  standard  of  quality  for  content.  Mr.  Murphey 
is  a  devoted  husband  and  father  of  five  children  and  is  deeply 
loved  by  all  the  deaf-blind  people  with  whom  he  has  come  in 
contact  through  the  years. 
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The  New  Student  Lounge 


I  AST  year,  a  much  enlarged  student  lounge  was  opened  which 
-i  not  only  provides  excellent  social  facilities  for  our  boys  and 
girls  of  the  Upper  School,  but  includes  a  snack  bar  which  is 
proving  extremely  popular  in  providing  coffee  and  sandwiches, 
soft  drinks  and  candy  to  both  pupils  and  staff. 

The  new  lounge  includes  much  new  equipment  such  as  a 
braille  and  large  print  menu  board,  a  stereo  system,  a  cash  regis- 
ter, ice  cream  freezer,  a  soda  fountain,  dairy  and  cold  sandwich 
refrigerators,  and  coffee  brewer  for  the  snack  bar,  and  a  time 
clock,  and  some  storage  shelving  for  the  stockroom.  In  addition, 
there  are  most  attractive  tables  and  chairs. 

The  snack-bar  concession  is  both  a  training  facility  and  a 
profit-making  business  enterprise  owned,  operated,  and  managed 
by  Upper  School  Students.  The  theory  of  salesmanship  and  man- 
agement is  taught  and  work  practices  are  emphasized  on  the  job 
in  the  snack  bar.  This  bar  is  open  for  business  six  hours,  daily, 
seven  days  a  week.  Like  any  business,  it  must  pay  for  overhead 
costs  such  as  rent,  telephone  and  janitorial  services.  Out  of  the 
store's  gross  profits,  one-third  is  used  by  the  senior  class  for  their 
annual  graduation  trip,  one-third  for  store  refurbishments  and 
improvements,  and  one-third  for  the  store's  payroll  to  over  thirty 
student  workers. 

During  the  school  year  of  1973-74,  the  student-store  enter- 
prise sold  almost  $13,000  in  merchandise  and  gained  over  $5,000 
in  gross  profits.  More  important  than  sales  and  profits,  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  student  lounge  and  the  development  of  the  full 
service  snack  bar  not  only  provided  more  convenient  goods  on 
campus  and  more  profits  to  the  students,  but  it  gave  working  ex- 
perience and  learning  opportunities  to  over  thirty  students  in  a 
growing  field  of  employment,  retail  sales  and  management.  There 
is  also  the  great  social  benefit  derived  from  the  new  student 
lounge.  It  has  become  a  gathering  spot  for  students,  staff,  admin- 
istrators, and  parents  from  the  three  major  departments  of 
Perkins  to  share  ideas  and  friendships. 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind  has  recognized 
the  great  value  of  the  snack  bar  in  giving  training  to  prospective 
vending-stand  managers.  The  store  is  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Normand  LeBlanc,  instructor  of  salesmanship  and  social 
studies. 
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MATTHEW  CHAO  RUNS  FOR  BRANDEIS 


Matthew  Chao  of  Bennington, 
Vermont,  who  was  graduated 
from  Perkins  in  1972  and  as  a 
history  major  at  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity, is  attracting  attention  to 
himself  as  a  member  of  Junior 
Varsity  Tracl<  Team  competing 
in  the  mile.  His  coach.  Norm 
Levine,  believes  that  with  im- 
provement he  can  crack  the  five 
minute  mile.  hAatthew,  however, 
has  his  mind  set  on  running  a 
4:30  mile  in  college  and  com- 
pleting the  Boston  Marathon  in 
under  three  hours. 


Volunteers'  Night-1974 

ON  May  2nd,  after  the  Spring  Lantern  had  gone  to  press,  the 
Annual  Volunteers'  Night  was  held  at  Perkins  with  123 
volunteers  attending.  Forty-three  students  who  had  worked  with 
volunteers  acted  as  hosts  and  hostesses. 

The  program  presented  partly  by  students  and  partly  by  vol- 
unteers was  as  follows : 


Welcome  Speech 

Perkins  Students 

Selections  from  Jesus  Christ.,  Superstar 
"Herod's  Song" 
"I  Don't  Know  How  to  Love  Him" 

Selection  from  Gypsy 

"If  Mama  Were  Married" 

Duet  from  The  Student  Prince 


Linda  Raschi' 


Dan  Murphy* 
Michele  Torpey* 


Linda  Raschi* 
Janet  Babbs* 

Patti  Gifford* 
Phil  Caccavaro' 


Accompaniment : 


Miss  Trytko,t  Harp 
Mr.  Mazeika,t  Piano 
John  Contit         L 
John  Ostellinof    f 
Phil  Caccavaro,t  Drums 


Guitars 
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ISAAC  OBIE  GRADUATES 

Isaac  Obie,  a  deaf-blind  gradu- 
ate of  Perkins  (Class  of  1970), 
received  tiis  Bachelor's  Degree 
from  Long  Island  University- 
Brooklyn  Center,  in  May  1974. 
Mr.  Leo  Queenan,  one  of  his 
Perkins  teachers,  attended  his 
graduation. 


Lincoln-Sudbury  Regional  High  School  Students 

Selections  from  Oklahoma 

"Oh,  What  a  Beautiful  Momin'  " 

"Never  a  New  Day" 

"People  Will  Say  We're  in  Love" 


Steve  Scheerer 
Patti  Woo 
Steve  Scheerer 
Patti  Woo 


Accompanist:     Mr.  Dean  Aldrich,  Piano 

*  Perkins  pupils 
t  Perkins  Faculty 


Boston  Conservatory  Students 

Scenes  from  Mozart  Operas 

The  Marriage  of  Figaro — Scene  I 


Don  Giovanni 


— Scenes  I  and  II 


Narrator:     Professor  John  Moriarty 
Accompanist:     Mr.  Ed  Roberts,  Piano 


Following  the  program,  refreshments  were  served  in  the  North 
Building  Lounge. 

The  entire  program  was  organized  by  Mr.  John  Goss,  Co- 
ordinator of  Volunteer  Services. 
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On  and  Off  the  Campus 


Trees  on  the  Perkins  Campus— Many  interests  and  skills  are 
included  among  members  of  our  staff.  Mr.  Heisler,  for  ex- 
ample, our  Director  of  Teacher  Training,  is  an  enthusiastic 
horticulturist.  He  had  identified  more  than  forty  different 
species  of  trees  growing  on  the  campus,  and  all  forty  of  these 
species  have  been  marked  with  combination  braille  and  print 
labels  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Museum  Committee. 

As  a  help  to  teachers  who  are  interested  in  introducing 
these  trees  to  their  pupils,  a  special  teaching  guide  is  avail- 
able. This  "Guide  to  the  Trees  of  the  Perkins  Campus"  de- 
scribes identification  characteristics  in  fairly  simple  language 
and  with  an  accent  on  the  "touch,"  and  "smell,"  features  of 
the  different  trees.  In  addition,  there  is  a  location  index  telling 
where  the  labeled  trees  may  be  found. 

The  trees  on  our  campus  particularly  the  elms  in  the  front 
driveway  are  one  of  our  outstanding  features.  Unfortunately, 
in  recent  years,  quite  a  number  of  these  magnificent  elms 
have  been  lost  to  us  through  the  Dutch  Elm  Disease.  It  will 
take  a  generation  to  replace  them  with  more  hardy  trees. 

"AHEPA"  Comes  to  Perkins— During  the  National  Convention 
of  the  Greek  Organization,  "AHEPA,"  a  number  of  the  partici- 
pants came  to  Perkins  to  place  a  wreath  on  the  statue  of 
Michael  Anagnos,  our  second  director  and  founder  of  the 
Perkins  Kindergarten,  the  first  of  its  type  in  the  world.  The 
group  was  headed  by  Mr.  George  Alevizos,  a  member  of  the 
Perkins  Corporation  and  a  close  friend  of  the  school  for  many 
years. 

Scouts  Visit  Two  Ships  in  Boston— On  Saturday,  September 
28,  the  Boy  Scout  Troop  and  Explorer  Post  #225,  accompanied 
by  Ken  Stuckey  and  Pam  MacArtney,  started  off  their  year 
with  visits  to  two  exciting  ships  anchored  in  Boston  Harbor. 

The  first  was  the  Argentine  training  frigate  "Libertad,"  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  sailing  ships  In  the  world.  Her  masts 
towered  more  than  150  feet  from  the  surface,  and  she  carries 
nearly  30,000  square  feet  of  sail.  Our  only  problem  was  that 
the  sailor  who  showed  us  around  spoke  no  English!  Luckily, 
David  Shapira,  with  his  knowledge  of  Italian,  understood  some 
of  what  the  sailor  was  saying,  and  he  acted  as  interpreter  for  us. 
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The  next  ship  we  went  on  was  the  "Beaver  II,"  a  replica  of  one 
of  the  British  ships  loaded  with  tea  which  was  in  Boston  Har- 
bor when  colonists  attacked  and  hurled  its  tea  into  the  harbor. 
In  a  museum  on  the  dock,  we  looked  at  a  real  tea  plant  grow- 
ing. The  best  part  of  the  visit  was  being  able  to  throw  over- 
board an  "empty"  tea  chest. 


Aboard  The 
"Libertad" 


Trophy  Winners 
In  Road  Rally 


The  Fourteenth  Annual  Road  Rally— Nineteen  students  acted 
as  navigators  for  the  annual  rally  held  in  Wakefield  on  Sun- 
day, October  6th.  After  traveling  to  Wakefield  by  school  and 
private  cars,  they  were  met  by  drivers  from  the  North  Shore 
Touring  Car,  Inc.  At  2:01  p.m.,  the  first  car  started  off  over  a 
fifty  to  sixty  mile  course.  The  others  followed  at  one  minute 
intervals.  The  student  navigator  tells  the  driver  what  to  do  by 
reading  from  a  braille  or  large  print  clue  sheet  which  is 
handed  to  them  three  minutes  before  take-off  time. 

Among  the  first  eight  trophy  winners,  four  used  braille  and 
four  used  large  print.  Robert  Rowley  was  privileged  to  be  as- 
signed to  Representative  Richard  Landry,  of  Waltham.  With 
Rowley's  help.  Rep.  Landry  won  his  third  first-place  trophy  for 
competing  in  this  series  of  rallies.  Also,  this  team  broke  the 
previous  low  score  of  78  by  receiving  a  72.  This  means  that 
their  time  was  only  72/lOOths  of  a  minute  in  variance  for  the 
time  set  for  the  course  by  the  rally  master. 

At  the  evening  meal  served  by  the  Elks,  Joe  Lazaro,  blind 
golfer,  spoke  to  the  group  and  helped  present  awards. 
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Appreciation  to  Local  Industries — During  the  Final  Assembly 
last  June  13,  Certificates  of  Appreciation  were  presented  to  a 
number  of  companies  in  the  neighborhood  who  have  been 
most  generous  and  valuable  to  us  in  providing  work-experi- 
ence programs.  These  include:  the  MacNeill  Engineering  Com- 
pany, KYBE  Corporation,  Westvaco,  C  and  K  Components, 
WGBH  Channel  2,  Nazareth  Child  Care  Center,  Raytheon,  and 
Junior  Achievement.  The  Certificates  were  presented  by  Mr. 
Edward  Collins,  of  the  Perkins  Parents  Association. 

"Our"  Taxidermist  Retires— One  of  the  best  friends  that  the 
Perkins  Museum  has  had  in  recent  years,  a  master  taxidermist 
Edward  Shaw,  has  announced  his  partial  retirement  from  his 
activities  and  has  celebrated  the  occasion  by  making  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  gifts  to  our  museum. 

Mr.  Shaw,  who  has  been  the  President  of  the  Maiden  An- 
glers Association  and  a  member  of  Ducks  Unlimited,  New 
England  Outdoor  Writers  Association,  is  well  known  for  his 
skill  in  mounting  animals,  birds  and  fish  of  a  wide  variety  of 
sizes  and  types. 

Shown  in  the  picture — Mr.  Shaw  is  with  Reggie  Hammond 
of  Washington,  D.C.  (left)  and  Steve  Kelly  of  Secaucus,  New 
Jersey  with  three  fine  examples  of  Mr.  Shaw's  work. 

Perkins  is  most  grateful  to  Mr.  Shaw  and  wishes  him  all  suc- 
cess in  his  "retirement"  which  we  understand  will  still  find 
him  a  very  active  person. 


Mr.  Shaw  is  shown  with  Reggie  Hammond  of 
Washington,  D.C,  Steve  Kelly  of  Secaucus, 
New  Jersey  and  Sariann  Cohen  of  Randolph, 
Mass. 
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Daniel  J.  Mazeika 


STAFF  APPOINTMENTS 


Mr.    Daniel    J.    Mazeika, 

who  joined  our  music  de- 
partment as  teaclier  of 
piano,  organ,  and  voice 
in  September,  1972,  has 
been  promoted  to  Head 
the  Department  of  Music 
following  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Paul  Bauguss,  in 
June. 

Mr.  Mazeika  has  a 
Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 
from  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  and 
a  Master  of  Music  Degree 
Music,   in    Bloomington, 


from   Indiana   University  School  of 
Indiana. 

Mr.  Mazeika  has  a  wide  experience  as  a  performer  and  pro- 
ducer of  musical  shows  and  as  a  teacher  which  included  work 
with  handicapped  children  at  the  Massachusetts  Hospital 
School. 

In  his  two  years  with  us,  Mr.  Mazeika  has  contributed  valu- 
able work  with  our  chorus  and  students  and  become  a  popu- 
lar member  of  the  faculty. 

The  changing  programs  at  Perkins  have  made  new  staff  as- 
signments necessary.  These  include  the  appointment  of  Miss 
Lynne  Albright,  who  has  been  working  with  children  with  per- 
ceptual dysfunction,  to  be  a  liaison  worker  with  the  many 
Massachusetts  communities  who,  under  Chapter  766,  will  have 
to  deal  with  us  directly  in  the  evaluation  and  placement  of 
visually  handicapped  children. 

Miss  Cynthia  Essex,  who  has  been  Supervisor  of  the  Lower 
School  for  several  years,  has  been  put  in  charge  of  the  experi- 
mental programs  in  Potter,  Fisher,  and  Brooks  Cottages. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Melander,  a  teacher  of  intermediate  grades,  has 
been  appointed  Lower  School  Supervisor. 

Mr.  Joseph  Kopitsky,  former  full  time  instructor  in  Mobility, 
now  devotes  half  time  to  Guidance  Counseling.  A  new  full 
time  instructor  in  Mobility  has  been  added  to  the  staff  bring- 
ing the  total  up  to  six  and  one-half. 
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COMING  EVENTS  AT  PERKINS 

November 

November  1,  Fri. 

Preliminary  Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests 

November  4,  Mon. 

PERKINS  HISTORY  WEEK 

CORPORATION     DAY-Corporation     Meeting. 

Luncheon 

Dedication  of  Research  Library  as  the  Sam- 

uel P.  Hayes  Research  Library 

November  8,  Fri. 

Directors  Memorial  Exercises-11:30  a.m. 

November  25-27 

Scholastic  Aptitude  and  College  Entrance  Ex- 

amination Board  Achievement  Tests-Seniors 

November  27,  Wed. 

THANKSGIVING  RECESS  Begins  at  Noon 

Offices  Close  at  Noon-Library  Closes  at  4:00 

p.m. 

Bradlee  and  Anagnos  Cottages  Open 

December 

December  1,  Sun. 

Pupils  Return 

December  2,  Mon. 

CLASSES  RESUME 

Offices  and  Library  Reopen 

December  10,  Tues. 

Industrial  Arts  Christmas  Sale 

December  13,  Fri. 

Executive  Committee  Meeting-10:00  a.m. 

Trustees  Meeting-11:00  a.m. 

December  15,  Sun. 

First   Christmas   Concert   for   Public   Only   in 

Dwight  Hall-3:30  p.m. 

Music  Department  Tea-Hallowell  House-5:00 

December  16,  Mon. 

p.m. 

Lower  School  Christmas  Parties 

Pupil  Caroling 

December  17,  Tues. 

Second  Christmas  Concert  for  Public  Only  in 

Dwight  Hall  at  8:00  p.m. 

December  18,  Wed. 

Drama  Club  Christmas  Play-Dwight  Hall-7:30 

p.m. 

Upper  School  Christmas  Parties 

December  20,  Fri. 

Final  Assembly-Dwight  Hall-10:30  a.m. 

Final  Christmas  Concert  for  Parents  and  Staff 

-Dwight  Hall-8:00  p.m. 

CHRISTMAS  RECESS  Begins  at  Noon 

Offices  and  Library  Close  at  5:00  p.m. 

Glover  and  Potter  Cottages  Open 

December  23,  Mon. 

Library  Open-9:00  a.m.-12:00  Noon  and 

1 :00  p.m.-  4:00  p.m. 

December  24,  Tues. 

Library  Closes  at  Noon 

December  25,  Wed. 

CHRISTMAS  DAY 

December  26,  Thurs. 

Library  Open-9:00  a.m. -12:00  Noon  and 

and 

1 :00  p.m.-  4:00  p.m. 

December  27,  Fri. 

December  30,  Mon. 

Library  Open-9:00  a.m.— 12:00  Noon  and 

1 :00  p.m.-  4:00  p.m. 

December  31,  Tues. 

Library  Closes  at  Noon 
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January 

January  1,  Wed. 

NEW  YEAR'S  DAY 

Pupils  Return 

January  2,  Thurs. 

CLASSES  RESUME-Offices   and   Library   Re- 

open 

January  24,  Fri. 

Executive  Committee  Meeting-10:30  a.m. 

January  28,  Tues.  to 
January  30,  Thurs. 

Mid-Year  Exams 

February 

February  10,  Mon. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  WEEK 

February  11,  Tues. 

Blaisdell  Day 

February  14,  Fri. 

WINTER  RECESS  Begins  at  Noon 

Offices  and  Library  Close  at  5:00  p.m. 

Fisher  and  Eliot  Cottages  Open 

February  18-21 

Library  Open-9:00  a.m. -12:00  Noon  and 

1:00  p.m.-  4:00  p.m. 

February  23,  Sun. 

Pupils  Return 

February  24,  Mon. 

CLASSES  RESUME 

February  28,  Fri. 

Executive    Committee    Meeting    at    Perklns- 

10:30  a.m. 

Stephen  Wenzler 

of  Robbinsville,  New  Jersey 

is,  "ALL  BOY"  in  spite  of 

two  tiandicaps 


Our  Annual  Appeal  for 
our  deaf-blind  children, 
our  Children  of  the 
Silent  Night,  is  now 
under  way. 

Your  generous  support 
will  be  appreciated. 
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PERKINS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  WATERTOWN,  MASS.  02172 


The   LANTERN 


PUBLISHED  QUARTERLY  IN  PRINT 
AND  BRAILLE  EDITIONS  BY 

PERKINS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
WATERTOWN,  MASS.  02172 

Founded  1829 

A  private  school  for  blind  and  deaf -blind  girls  and  boys 

A  member  since  1947 

The  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 

Secondary  Schools 


Annual  Open  House  at  Perkins 

Sunday,  March  23,  1975 
2:30  p.m.-4 :30  p.m. 

IF  a  picture  is  better  than  ten  thousand  words,  then  a  visit  to 
Perkins  is  better  than  ten  thousand  pictures. 

Although  many  visitors  come  to  us  in  groups  on  regular  school 
days,  they  cannot  visit  inside  classrooms  or  talk  with  the  pupils.  If 
they  did,  the  disruption  of  our  program  would  be  too  great.  Since 
not  all  activities  are  scheduled  daily,  these  visitors  can  only  see 
what  happens  to  be  going  on  at  the  time. 

Open  House  is  planned  to  involve  as  many  pupils  as  possible, 
and  covers  virtually  all  parts  of  our  program.  Except  in  the  swim- 
ming pool  and  the  gymnasiums,  pupils  can  be  talked  to  indi- 
vidually. 

Thousands  of  the  public  have  come  to  these  Open  Houses 
yearly.  A  majority  of  the  pupils'  families  come  also  and  have 
luncheon  with  their  children  before  the  event. 

We  hope  many  "Lantern"  readers  will  attend. 


Editorial 


Unchanging  Philosophy 
And  Changed  Objectives 


0, 


NE  of  the  requirements  of  the  National  Accred- 
itation Council  is  that  agencies  must  provide  a  state- 
ment of  their  Philosophy  and  Objectives  before  they 
can  be  considered  for  accreditation.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  among  the  voluminous  reports  and  pam- 
phlets published  by  Perkins,  no  such  statement  was 
included  until  we  faced  this  requirement  five  years 
ago. 

At  first  glance  such  a  statement  might  seem  super- 
fluous and  undoubtedly  reams  of  self-evident  state- 
ments of  this  kind  have  been  written  to  find  few 
readers.  Our  Charter  required  us  "to  educate  blind 
persons"  and  this  clearly  impHed  that  our  philosophy 
must  embrace  the  behef  that  bHnd  people  could  be 
educated.  Without  telling  us  so,  the  Charter  natu- 
rally implied  that  we  would  do  our  best  to  develop 
suitable  programs.  With  no  more  formal  statement 
we  proceeded  to  build  up  a  program  which,  judging 
by  the  successful  lives  of  so  many  of  the  school's 
graduates,  has  served  its  function  with  some  success. 

It  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  education  offered 
would  be  as  complete  and  efficient  as  possible,  and 
from  this  our  philosophy  has  grown  to  serve  not  only 


those  children  enrolled  in  the  school  but  to  assist  their  families, 
to  cooperate  with  sister  agencies  and  to  inform  the  public  at 
large.  Yet,  basically,  the  philosophy  is  unchanged,  merely  our 
conception  of  what  is  involved  in  education  has  grown. 

Objectives — If  our  philosophy  is  relatively  unchanged,  our  ob- 
jectives have  altered.  Howe  would  probably  accept  everything 
in  our  statement,  both  of  philosophy  and  objectives,  but  he  would 
envy  us  the  changes  of  the  past  century  which  have  provided  un- 
imagined  opportunities  to  the  blind.  For  example,  the  typewriter 
opened  doors  to  literally  thousands  of  the  blind,  as  has  darkroom 
technology  and  computer  programming  in  our  own  times. 

But  it  is  the  changed  attitude  of  educators,  the  government  and 
the  public  which  has  made  it  possible  for  our  objectives  to 
change  most.  This  change  includes  the  growth  of  rehabilitation 
agencies  which  employ  professional  men  and  women  respon- 
sible solely  for  placing  blind  persons  in  employment.  Howe 
would  have  approved  that. 

These  attitudes  have  been  changing  faster  than  most  people 
realize.  As  a  result,  our  re-statement  of  objectives  for  the  Na- 
tional Accreditation  Council  in  preparation  for  their  regular  re- 
view of  the  school  is  markedly  different  from  that  of  five  years  ago. 

During  these  five  years  we  have  admitted  blind  children  with 
additional  handicaps  who  would  until  very  recently  have  not 
been  considered  capable  of  benefiting  from  a  formal  program  of 
training  or  education  at  all.  In  extending  to  these  our  philosophy 
that  a  blind  child  should  receive  the  best  possible  preparation 
for  life,  we  have  introduced  our  programs  for  career  education 
and  courses  in  daily  living  geared  to  the  most  severely  handi- 
capped child.  And  as  society  is  moving  towards  removing  as 
many  inmates  as  possible  from  state  hospitals  into  community 
residences,  our  objectives  now  include  preparing  a  number  of 
our  pupils  for  life  in  such  an  environment.  Such  objectives  would 
have  been  impractical  five  years  ago. 

If  in  another  five  years  our  objectives  have  changed,  it  may  be 
because  of  technological  advances,  but  more  likely  because  atti- 
tudes of  society  towards  the  handicapped,  both  children  and 
adults,  have  developed  still  further. 


^^^^^^f^-^^^^^^^^//^^^^ 


Benjamin  F.  Smith 
Director 


Philosophy  and  Objectives 


X^erkins  School  for  the  BHnd  was  chartered  in  1829  by  the  General 
Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  as  the  New  England 
Asylum  for  the  Blind  "for  the  purpose  of  educating  blind  persons." 

The  region  to  be  served  by  Perkins  was  not  limited  in  any  way  by 
our  Charter,  but  the  title  suggests  that  pupils  would  come  primarily  from 
New  England.  This  has  been  true  throughout  the  school's  history  and 
Massachusetts  has  always  provided  more  than  half  the  total  enrollment. 

However,  Perkins  has  been  able  to  accept  pupils  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  even  a  few  from  overseas.  This  has  been  particularly 
true  of  the  deaf-blind.  Since  its  founding,  the  school  has  always  provided 
equal  opportunities  to  all  pupils  coming  to  it  regardless  of  the  geographi- 
cal location  of  their  homes. 

The  Charter  is  also  liberal  enough  so  it  has  been  possible  for  the 
school  to  accept  responsibility  for  educating  children  who  have  addi- 
tional handicaps  to  blindness  such  as  deafness,  and  some  degree  of  men- 
tal retardation.  Children  with  moderate  emotional  problems  are  also  ad- 
mitted. Under  the  recognized  definition  of  blindness,  the  school  accepts 
pupils  with  partial  vision  among  whom  there  are  a  considerable  number 
who  have  perceptual  dysfunction. 

The  Basic  Program — The  role  and  responsibilities  of  schools  in  a 
democratic  society  have  been  the  subject  of  innumerable  theses.  A  school 
which  serves  pupils  from  all  social  and  economic  levels,  of  any  religion 
or  of  none,  of  all  races  and  geographical  origin  and  varying  degrees  of 
intellect  should  avoid  too  rigid  a  definition  of  its  aims.  Perkins  sets  out 
to  educate  each  pupil  in  the  way  his  parents  and  community  would  wish. 
The  school  is  committed  to  developing  each  pupil's  maximum  potential, 
physical,  mental,  social  and  spiritual  being  and  to  prepare  him  for  pro- 
ductive life  in  the  community  where  he  will  reside  either  independently 
or  within  his  family  circle. 


The  school  offers  as  complete  a  program  as  it  can  devise,  including 
academic  subjects,  music,  arts  and  crafts,  industrial  arts,  vocational  train- 
ing, physical  education,  competitive  athletics,  home  economics,  home  and 
personal  management,  mobility,  daily  living  skills,  physical  therapy, 
speech  therapy,  recreation,  social  experiences  both  on  and  off  the  cam- 
pus, piano  tuning  and  repair,  and  commercial  subjects.  Its  facilities  are 
ample  to  carry  out  this  very  extensive  program  and  in  addition  the  school 
takes  advantage  of  the  opportunities  other  agencies  can  offer  in  a  child's 
community;  as  for  instance,  summer  school  courses  and  summer  camps. 

Perkins  provides  individual  attention  wherever  it  is  needed.  Classes 
are  small  and  the  teacher-pupil  ratio  is  very  high.  An  extensive  diagnos- 
tic and  evaluation  program  helps  in  placing  each  pupil  in  his  correct 
grade  and  reveals  possible  needs  for  change. 

Considerable  emphasis  is  given  to  career  education.  The  community 
life  of  the  campus  offers  rich  opportunities  for  part-time  training  employ- 
ment of  pupils  of  all  ages  by  staff  families  in  performing  such  household 
chores  as  doing  family  shopping  and  so  forth.  In  addition,  the  school  it- 
self can  also  provide  part-time  work  training  experience  in  maintenance 
work  both  indoors  and  outdoors.  The  Howe  Press,  the  Library  and  the 
offices  and  telephone  switchboard  also  offer  experience  in  meaningful 
activities. 

The  Industrial  Arts  Department  is  organized  to  provide  work  ac- 
tivity through  sub-contract  work  from  nearby  factories  and  even  to  ar- 
range for  part-time  employment  by  our  pupils  in  neighboring  plants. 

Overall  Needs — The  school  recognizes  that  its  pupils  face  many 
special  problems  resulting  from  their  physical  handicaps.  These  are 
problems  that  will  persist  throughout  their  lives.  The  school  seeks 
through  direct  and  indirect  counseling  and  through  the  provision  of  ap- 
propriate experiences  to  provide  each  child  with  an  understanding  of 
himself  and  to  help  him  develop  the  strength  of  character  and  personality 
and  the  quality  of  realistic  self-appraisal  which  will  enable  him  to  face 
these  problems  most  effectively. 

The  school  recognizes  also  that  parents  have  special  problems  re- 
sulting from  their  children's  handicaps.  Perkins  seeks  to  create  a  close 
relationship  with  parents  which  makes  it  easy  for  them  to  communicate 
their  problems  and  their  feelings  about  their  children,  with  the  hope  that 
the  Perkins  staff  might  prove  helpful.  This  is  important  not  only  to  the 
parents  but  also  to  the  pupils. 


family  or  community  affairs. 

The  social  program  of  the  school  aims  to  give  all  our  Upper  School 
pupils  a  wide  variety  of  opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted  with  see- 
ing boys  and  girls  both  on  and  off  the  campus.  It  provides  adolescents 
with  opportunities  to  learn  how  seeing  people,  particularly  strangers,  be- 
have toward  visually  handicapped  persons.  The  guidance  program  helps 
pupils  to  handle  these  inter-personal  relationships. 

Preparing  for  Adult  Living — Pupils  live  in  cottages  on  the  campus 
where  there  are  houseparents  and  other  resident  staff.  Social  skills  and 
graces  are  taught  here  and  pupils  are  provided  with  an  atmosphere  of 
security  and  affection.  The  cottages  also  provide  a  base  for  social  affairs. 

In  preparation  for  adulthood,  our  children  must  be  made  ready  for 
employment.  This  involves  more  than  the  acquisition  of  employable 
skills.  They  must  face  the  likelihood  of  living  independently  and  the 
school  program  places  emphasis  on  home  and  personal  management  for 
both  sexes,  including  cooking,  care  of  clothes,  care  of  the  home,  child 
care  and  budgeting.  Since  no  one  can  enjoy  independence  without  the 
ability  to  travel  alone,  orientation  and  mobility  are  offered  to  pupils  be- 
ginning at  an  early  age. 

The  Special  Problems  of  the  Multihandicapped — Insofar  as  they 
are  able,  each  child  participates  in  all  of  the  activities  of  the  school, 
many  of  which  can  be  adapted  to  his  special  needs. 

For  the  partially  seeing  with  perceptual  dysfunction,  a  special  pro- 
gram of  diagnostic  evaluation  is  provided  and  techniques  have  been 
adapted  which  enable  these  pupils  to  overcome  as  far  as  possible  their 
reading  difficulties.  For  the  deaf-blind  there  is  almost  individual  atten- 
tion with  intensive  attention  to  the  problems  of  communication.  For  the 
slow  learners  the  pace  of  instruction  is  geared  to  their  level  involving  a 
great  deal  of  participation  and  repetition.  Even  in  career  education  em- 
ployment is  offered  at  a  level  in  which  success,  both  financial  and  per- 
sonal, is  possible. 

For  many  of  our  pupils  their  chief  problem  in  adulthood  will  be  to 
find  a  satisfactory  living  place  in  their  communities.  While  many  of  our 
pupils  will  lead  normal  lives  marrying  and  raising  a  family  and  having  a 
home  of  their  own,  many  will  not  be  able  to  attain  this  desirable  level. 
For  them  life  in  community  residences  offers  a  hopeful  alternative  and 


several  of  the  Perkins  cottages  are  organized  so  that  pupils  can  be  pre- 
pared for  this  kind  of  existence. 

When  pupils  reach  an  age  where  their  maturity  warrants  it,  oppor- 
tunities are  given  for  them  to  live  in  apartments  on  the  campus  where 
they  prepare  some  or  all  of  their  own  meals,  taking  care  of  their  living 
quarters  and  clothes.  They  are  provided  with  a  budget  on  which  to  live 
and  given  keys  so  that  they  can  come  and  go  independently.  In  this  way 
the  step  from  school  to  community  living  is  made  as  easy  as  possible. 

Rehabilitation — For  a  number  of  visually  handicapped  young 
adults  a  rehabilitation  program  beyond  the  level  of  graduation  seems  de- 
sirable and  recently  the  school  has  provided  this.  This  is  also  available 
to  pupils  who  have  been  to  school  elsewhere  and  a  number  of  rehabilita- 
tion agencies  in  the  states  we  normally  serve  are  taking  advantage  of  this 
service. 

The  Faculty — Since  the  standards  of  the  school  depend  perhaps 
more  on  the  quality  of  the  faculty  than  on  any  other  thing,  Perkins  has 
had  an  active  program  of  teacher-training  since  1920  which  is  now  given 
in  association  with  Boston  College  Graduate  School  of  Education.  This 
consists  of  two  distinct  programs.  Program  I  prepares  students  to  teach 
blind  children;  Program  II  to  teach  deaf-bhnd  children.  In  an  effort  to 
assist  in  the  education  of  blind  and  deaf -blind  children  in  other  countries, 
trainees  are  accepted  on  scholarship  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  This 
also  provides  our  own  pupils  with  opportunities  for  widening  their  own 
horizons  through  contacts  with  citizens  of  other  lands. 

Of  recent  years,  the  increasingly  large  number  of  changes  in  cur- 
riculum and  teaching  techniques  in  both  general  and  special  education 
have  made  it  necessary  to  retrain  many  of  the  faculty.  The  school  pro- 
vides funds  and,  when  necessary,  released  time  to  teachers  to  attend 
seminars  and  courses  in  their  specialities.  The  entire  faculty  is  currently 
revising  the  curriculum  to  bring  it  into  line  with  behavioral  objectives. 

Through  its  Department  of  Psychology  and  Guidance,  the  school 
seeks  to  keep  abreast  of  relevant  research  in  both  general  and  special 
education.  The  Department  also  carries  out  an  extensive  program  of  in- 
dividual intelligence  and  personality  tests,  as  well  as  group  achievement 
tests.  The  school  is  fortunate  in  having  on  the  campus  a  Research  Li- 
brary which  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  in  existence  dealing  with  the 
education  of  the  blind. 

Volunteers — Volunteers  are  used  extensively,  both  as  individuals 
and  in  groups.  Upper  School  pupils  are  provided  with  volunteer  readers 


for  evening  studies  in  preference  tc  recorded  materials.  The  social  value 
of  this  program  is  highly  rated.  Groups  of  volunteers  participate  in  a 
wide  variety  of  social  programs  with  our  pupils. 

Because  blind  persons,  both  during  the  school  years  and  after,  are 
constantly  called  upon  to  make  an  extra  effort  when  in  competition  with 
the  seeing,  the  school  feels  strongly  that  the  staff  must  set  an  example  of 
superior  workmanship  and  behavior  and  shun  mediocrity  in  all  its  as- 
pects. 

Changes — The  objectives  of  schools  in  America  at  the  present 
time  are  complicated  by  the  rapidity  of  social  and  economic  change 
which  promises  to  accelerate  as  the  twentieth  century  progresses.  Em- 
phasis has  to  be  placed  on  encouraging  attitudes  of  flexibility  rather 
than  fixed  habits.  Before  the  present  generation  of  school  children 
finish  their  adult  careers,  unheard  of  opportunities  are  almost  bound  to 
present  themselves,  and  possibly  unexpected  problems  will  have  to  be 
solved.  While  Perkins  constantly  introduces  desirable  new  techniques 
into  its  program  and  has  installed  teletype  keyboards  connected  to  com- 
puters for  educational  purposes,  it  is  rather  on  an  attitude  of  adapta- 
bility that  emphasis  is  placed. 

Perkins  is  in  a  peculiar  position  inasmuch  as  its  endowment  permits 
it  to  engage  in  a  program  of  public  education.  It  is  believed  that  this  is 
important  to  help  in  preparing  society  to  accept  blind  youth,  whether 
they  come  from  Perkins  or  elsewhere.  Consequently,  an  extensive  pro- 
gram has  been  carried  out  for  the  last  few  years  in  the  production  of 
films  and  in  dissemination  of  literature  on  the  education  of  the  blind  and 
the  deaf -blind. 

The  school  has  always  sought  to  provide  its  pupils  with  everything 
necessary  in  embossed  and  recorded  literature  and  educational  devices 
designed  for  blind  students. 

This  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Howe  Press,  which  manufactures 
educational  appliances  for  the  blind,  including  the  Perkins  Brailler.  The 
Perkins  Library  is  the  Regional  Library  for  Massachusetts  distributing 
braille  books  and  recorded  literature  for  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Conclusion — Agencies  accepting  responsibility  for  educating  blind 
youth  in  the  1970's  are  dealing  with  a  far  wider  range  of  disabilities  than 
previously.  A  program  which  can  serve  the  college-bound,  the  intellec- 
tual, the  potential  blue  collar  workers,  piano  tuners  and  secretaries,  as 
well  as  the  deaf-blind,  the  blind  with  perceptual  dysfunction,  the  anxious 
blind  and  the  retarded  blind  must  be  both  all-inclusive  and  sensitive  to 
changes  in  society,  Perkins  endeavors  not  only  to  keep  abreast  of  cur- 
rent trends  but  also  to  lead  the  way  in  the  education  of  the  multi- 
handicapped. 


Telling  Our  Continuing  Story 


WE  have  always  recognized  our  responsibility  to  tell  the  story 
of  Perkins  in  the  most  effective  v^ay. 

Dr.  Hov^e  held  Open  House  every  Saturday  from  the  time  the 
school  started.  The  public  came  and  marvelled.  They  could 
hardly  believe  what  they  saw.  The  blind  children  read  books; 
books  specially  made  for  them,  of  course,  with  raised  letters. 
They  could  do  arithmetic;  they  could  sing;  they  could  play  musi- 
cal instruments. 

They  could  also  use  their  hands  and  consequently,  were  em- 
ployable in  factories.  They  could  manufacture  brooms  and  tune 
pianos,  and  do  many  other  useful  things.  This  was  what  Dr. 
Howe  wanted  to  demonstrate  most  of  all. 

The  public  came,  approved,  gave  generous  financial  support 
and  offered  no  jobs.  Dr.  Howe's  attempt  at  public  education  was 
only  half  successful.  He  was  forced  to  introduce  a  workshop  for 
adults  into  the  school  which  continued  imtil  1952. 

Today  we  have  a  wider  view  of  what  we  must  attempt  in  pub- 
lic education.  We  still  need  to  remind  the  public  that  blind  peo- 
ple are  not  helpless.  That  many  are  today  holding  positions  rang- 
ing from  the  humblest  to  the  most  demanding  in  both  skill  and 
judgment.  This  indeed  is  "old  stuff",  at  least  as  old  as  the  school 
but  it  needs  telling  over  and  over  again  to  each  new  generation, 
to  high  school  students  while  still  in  school,  college  students  be- 
fore graduation. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  tell  everyone  our  story.  We  may  intro- 
duce ourselves  to  a  few  million  people  annually  through  our 
films.  Those  who  are  sufficiently  interested  will  seek  more  to 
learn  about  the  blind,  not  necessarily  through  Perkins.  A  much 
smaller  group  hears  from  us  three  times  a  year  in  the  "Lantern". 
These  are  people  who  are  either  involved  in  work  for  the  handi- 
capped or  might  be  expected  in  some  way  to  have  an  impact  on 
visually  impaired  persons,  young  or  old. 
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Finally,  we  have  our  Annual  Open  House  scheduled  in  1975 
for  March  23,  a  Sunday  afternoon,  and  several  thousand  visitors 
tour  the  school  each  year  under  the  guidance  of  our  receptionist. 

In  a  school  as  complex  as  Perkins,  with  123  teachers  and  a 
staff  of  almost  300  working  in  a  score  of  different  buildings  and 
a  dozen  or  more  programs,  telling  our  story  to  each  other  is  also 
very  important  and  not  at  all  easy.  Our  films,  "The  Lantern"  and 
our  various  publications  are  meant  for  them  as  well  as  for 
strangers. 

Our  story  also  reaches  many  professionals  in  our  own  and  re- 
lated fields.  The  influence  on  them  of  our  films  and  periodicals  is 
difficult  to  gauge  but  we  receive  sufficient  response  to  know  that 
it  is  considerable. 


weak  of  sight 
.  hard  of  hearing 
.  .  .  strong  in  curiosity 
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The  Perkins  Film  Library 

STARTING  in  1956,  Perkins  has  built  up  a  library  of  color  films 
dealing  with  blind  and  deaf -blind  children  whose  distribution 
has  grown  into  an  extensive  operation. 

The  seven  films  released  since  1956,  all  of  which  were  pro- 
duced by  Robert  M.  Campbell  and  are  distributed  from  his  head- 
quarters in  Saxtons  River,  Vermont,  are  loaned  free  of  charge  to 
groups  aU  over  the  United  States  and  frequently  also  overseas. 
Typical  borrowers  are  high  schools,  colleges,  universities,  teacher 
training  schools,  nursing  schools,  hospitals,  agencies  dealing  with 
the  handicapped  and  service  clubs.  Almost  always  the  comments 
accompanying  the  return  of  the  films  are  favorable.  Some  col- 
leges have  shown  some  of  the  films  annually  for  a  number  of  years. 

A  glance  at  the  box  on  page  13  shows  that  in  1974,  average 
showings  exceeded  ten  a  day.  Indeed,  the  figures  may  be  consid- 
erably greater  since  borrowers  frequently  show  the  films  more 
than  once  and  do  not  always  report  this.  In  addition,  there  were 
184  showings  on  cable  television  and  eleven  on  regular  TV.  A 
number  of  copies  have  also  been  purchased  by  agencies  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  and  we  have  no  account  of  their  use. 

The  films  fall  into  two  categories;  those  that  deal  with  the 
education  of  blind  boys  and  girls  and  those  that  deal  with  the 
deaf-blind. 

"The  Perkins  Story"  filmed  in  1956-7,  and  "Realities  of  Blind- 
ness" (1972)  deal  with  the  blind.  "The  Perkins  Story"  tells  in 
detail  about  the  activities  of  blind  children  on  the  school  grounds. 
It  deals  almost  exclusively  with  their  formal  education  and  extra- 
curricular doings.  Concentration  on  these  events  left  no  time  to 
show  the  children  as  a  part  of  their  families  and  communities. 
However,  a  major  objective  as  stated  by  the  Trustees  in  author- 
izing the  film's  production  was  an  attempt  to  make  the  world  a 
more  accepting  place  for  our  pupils  when  they  left  school  by 
demonstrating  what  they  can  be  trained  to  accomplish. 

Other  objectives  included  the  encouragement  of  young  men 
and  women  to  consider  teaching  the  blind  as  a  career  and  to  help 
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the  parents  of  blind  children  to  a  better  understanding  of  their 
children's  capabilities. 

The  success  of  "The  Perkins  Story"  surpassed  all  expectations. 
It  is  still  in  demand  although  the  appearance  of  pupils  and  staff 
are  so  old-fashioned  that  the  picture  gives  the  impression  of  a 
"costume"  production. 

However,  by  1972  the  jBlm  was  recognized  as  out-of-date  in 
certain  respects.  While  there  is  nothing  in  the  earlier  film  that 
goes  counter  to  the  program  of  the  70's,  it  does  not  tell  a  com- 
plete story.  Indeed,  no  one  film  can.  "ReaHties  of  Blindness" 
deals  less  with  the  details  of  education  and  more  with  children  as 
young  people  facing  problems.  The  difference  between  the  two 
films  can  perhaps  be  best  summarized  by  saying  that  "The  Per- 
kins Story"  is  based  on  the  school's  earliest  motto  "Obstacles  are 
things  to  be  overcome"  while  "Realities  of  BUndness"  shows 
something  of  the  price  in  persistent  effort  that  goes  into  the 
overcoming. 

A  five  minute  condensation  of  highlights  of  "Realities  of  Blind- 
ness" was  made  in  1973  primarily  for  TV  use.  Titled  "Children 
Without  Sight",  it  has  proved  useful  particularly  in  schools  as 
an  introduction  to  blindness. 

Films  on  the  Deaf -Blind: 

"The  Perkins  Story"  found  space  only  for  passing  mention  of 
the  deaf-blind.  To  remedy  this  omission  "Children  of  the  Silent 


FILM  BOOKINGS 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

The  Perkins  Story 

557 

512 

455 

424 

Children  of  the  Silent  Night 

1144 

1150 

1153 

1160 

The  Legacy  of  Anne  Sullivan 

701 

703 

727 

763 

Realities  of  Blindness 

369 

870 

671 

Children  Without  Sight 

24 

132 

The  World  of  Deaf-Blind  Children- 

How  They  Communicate 

491 

The  World  of  Deaf-Blind  Children- 

Deaf-Blind  Circus 

135 

2402 

2734 

3229 

3776 
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A  scene  from  "Legacy  of  Anne  Sullivan"  showed 
Robert  Smitfidas  Perkins  Deaf-Blind  graduate  re- 
ceiving the  Handicapped  Man  of  the  Year  award 
from  Vice-President  Humphrey. 

Night"  was  produced  in  1961.  As  its  title  suggests,  it  deals  wholly 
with  the  deaf-blind.  This  film  was  released  prior  to  the  rubella 
epidemic  of  the  mid-60's  which  multiplied  many-fold  the  num- 
bers of  deaf -blind  children  in  the  United  States  and  changed  the 
character  of  programs  created  for  their  education. 

The  film  met  with  instant  popularity.  It  played  a  major  role  in 
the  joint  celebration  in  April  1966  by  Perkins  and  The  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  of  the  100th  Anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Anne  Sullivan.  In  a  period  of  several  weeks  the  film  was  shown 
on  approximately  one  hundred  educational  television  stations. 
For  this  occasion,  a  special  introduction  was  added  to  the  script. 

At  the  request  of  the  Japanese  Minister  of  Education  copies  of 
"Children  of  the  Silent  Night"  were  released  with  the  narration 
translated  into  Japanese 


As  part  of  the  Anne  Sullivan  celebration.  The  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind  and  Perkins  jointly  sponsored  a  film  entitled 
"The  Legacy  of  Anne  Sullivan"  (1968).  This  film  covers  three 
topics;  a  brief  account  of  the  educational  program  at  Perkins,  a 
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Mr.  Robert  M.  Campbell  and  his  movie  camera 
have  been  a  familiar  welcome  sight  at  Perkins 
since  1956.  The  influence  of  his  films,  both  on  and 
off  the  campus,  and  even  in  other  countries  has 
been  considerable.  Here  a  young  member  of  the 
deaf-blind  department  "assists." 

similar  coverage  of  the  program  for  rehabilitatiDg  deaf-blind 
adults  at  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in  New  York,  and  an 
account  of  the  daily  lives  of  eight  outstanding  deaf-bhnd  men  and 
women  who  had  been  awarded  Anne  Sullivan  medals  for  their 
accomplishments  during  the  centennial  celebration. 

While  over  fifteen  years  elapsed  between  "The  Perkins  Story" 
and  "Realities  of  Blindness"  the  rubella  wave  made  a  successor 
to  "Children  of  the  Silent  Night"  necessary  in  a  much  shorter 
time.  The  pupils  in  this  film  were  relatively  free  of  additional 
handicaps.  Most  of  them  were  taught  speech  and  the  film  por- 
trays this  process  in  some  detail.  Today  in  every  program  for 
deaf -blind  children  in  America  a  big  majority  are  rubella  cases, 
virtually  all  of  whom  are  retarded  to  some  degree;  most  of  them 
very  severely.  Few  of  our  intensely  deaf  pupils  master  speech. 
Perkins  had  to  develop  a  program  using  total  communication  in- 
cluding the  manual  alphabet  and  sign  language,  as  well  as  speech. 
As  a  result,  a  series  of  films  entitled  "The  World  of  Deaf-Blind 
Children"  was  undertaken.  The  first  one  subtitled  "How  They 
Communicate"  was  released  in  1974  and  it  will  be  followed  in 
1975  by  one  called  "How  They  Grow."  In  these  films,  programs 
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suited  to  deaf -blind  children  with  further  handicaps  are  shown. 

A  short  film,  "Deaf -Blind  Circus"  (1969)  was  not  a  planned 
production.  It  was  shot  "on  location"  behind  the  Keller-Sullivan 
Cottage  while  a  circus  was  being  staged  by  the  children  of  the 
Deaf-Blind  Department.  The  circus  itself  had  been  very  care- 
fully prepared  by  pupils  and  staff.  It  is  a  wholly  delightful  enter- 
tainment dating  from  the  pre-rubella  period  at  Perkins. 

Each  of  these  films  has  been  produced  to  describe  the  pro- 
grams as  they  existed  at  the  time.  To  view  them  all  in  sequence 
provides  a  historical  perspective  far  more  revealing  than  the  text 
of  an  annual  report  or  articles  in  "The  Lantern"  which  are  the 
continuing  story  of  Perkins.  The  films  show  pupils  and  staff  at 
their  daily  tasks.  Activities  are  not  planned  with  the  camera  in 
mind,  rather  the  camera  seeks  out  interesting  and  significant  do- 
ings and  places  them  in  proper  perspective  to  the  whole.  This  is 
the  most  effective  way  we  know  of  telling  our  story. 


Film  Awards 

Perkins'  films  have 
been  accepted  in  many 
Documentary  Film  Festi- 
vals. Among  the  numerous 
Awards  they  have  won  are 
the  following: 

THE  PERKINS 
STORY— 

Blue  Ribbon  Award — 
American  Film  Festival 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  SILENT  NIGHT— 

Blue  Ribbon  Award — American  Film  Festival 

Second  Place  Award — International  competition  in  Italy  for 

films  on  the  handicapped. 

Chris  Award — Columbus  Film  Festival 

LEGACY  OF  ANNE  SULLIVAN— 

Certificate — American  Film  Festival 
Chris  Certificate — Columbus  Film  Festival 

REALITIES  OF  BLINDNESS— 

Finalist — National  Education  Festival 
Chris  Plaque — Columbus  Film  Festival 

WORLD  OF  DEAF-BLIND  CHILDREN— 

Chris  Plaque — Columbus  Film  Festival 

Finalist — ^The  National  Council  on  Family  Relations  Film 

Awards  Competition 
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PERKINS  has  arranged  in  con- 
nection with  Louis  Braille 
Memorial  Year  for  the  Car- 
dinal Gushing  Stamp  Mu- 
seum in  Weston,  Massachu- 
setts to  display  the  collection 
of  postage  stamps  from 
around  the  world  dealing 
with  blindness  collected  by 
the  Samuel  P.  Hayes  Re- 
search Library, 


titli 

iimiA'miA&  Mil  tUB\ 


1975  Louis  Braille  Memorial  Year 


AT  the  General  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  for  the  Wel- 
-  fare  of  the  Blind  which  met  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil  in  August 
1974,  it  was  noted  that  1975  is  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
braille  system. 

The  Council  passed  a  resolution  "remembering  that  in  1825 
Louis  Braille  introduced  his  system  of  writing  for  the  blind  and 
that  braille  is  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  modem  blind  welfare; 
that  blind  people  today  are  able  to  acquire  a  comprehensive  edu- 
cation, to  take  part  in  work  and  to  make  books  part  of  their  lives, 
due  to  Louis  Braille's  creation,  and  that  even  music  and  the 
difficult  formulae  of  mathematics  and  chemistry  can  be  trans- 
lated into  this  writing  with  its  six  dots,  and  in  fact  that  anything 
which  can  be  communicated  in  written  form  can,  in  principle,  be 
translated  into  braille;  and  the  Assembly  resolved  that  a  me- 
morial year  to  Louis  Braille  and  his  work  be  celebrated  in  1975." 

The  Council  also  resolved  that  "in  honour  of  the  Braille  Year, 
the  various  institutions  should  each  transcribe  for  wide  distribu- 
tion one  important  work  into  braille.  This  should  be  in  uncon- 
tracted  braille,  and  should  be  preceded  by  a  special  dedication." 

As  part  of  its  participation  in  this  celebration,  the  Howe  Press 
will  issue  in  May  1975  a  braille  history  of  the  Howe  Press.  Al- 
though this  will  not  be  in  uncontracted  braille,  it  wiU  contain  a 
special  dedication  to  Louis  Braille.  This  material  is  presently  be- 
ing prepared  from  the  records  in  our  Research  Library. 
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Descendants  of  Dr. 
Hayes  chatting  with 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  Davis 
in  the  Research  Li- 
brary after  its  dedica- 
tion. 


Samuel  P.  Hayes  Research  Library 

ON  the  afternoon  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Perkins  Cor- 
poration on  November  4,  1974  our  Research  Library  Build- 
ing erected  in  1966  was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Perkins  Hayes  and  named  in  his  honor. 

Dr.  Hayes  pioneered  in  the  development  of  achievement  and 
psychological  tests  for  the  blind.  The  Perkins  Binet  Test  which  he 
introduced  in  the  1920's  set  the  standard  for  the  many  test  pro- 
grams subsequently  developed. 

Dr.  Hayes  served  Perkins  as  a  consultant  psychologist  from 
1921  to  1940  and  was  resident  staff  psychologist  and  Director  of 
Teacher  Training  from  1940  to  1958.  The  100th  anniversary  of 
this  birth  fell  in  September  1974. 

Among  speakers  was  Mary  K.  Bauman,  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Association  for  the  Education  of  the  Visually  Handi- 
capped, whose  address  was  entitled  "A  Grateful  Psychologist  Ap- 
praises Dr.  Hayes'  Work." 

Dr.  Douglas  C.  MacFarland,  Director  of  the  Division  for  the 
Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped,  Rehabilitation  Administration, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  spoke  on  "What  Dr.  Hayes'  Works  Means  to  the 
Blind."  An  extract  of  his  talk  is  reprinted  in  this  "Lantern." 

Mr.  Carl  J.  Davis,  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Psychology 
and  Guidance,  reminisced  about  Dr.  Hayes  at  Perkins,  and  Dr. 
Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Consultant  to  the  Director,  spoke  briefly 
on  the  history  of  the  Research  Library. 

Present  at  the  dedication  were  Dr.  Hayes'  two  sons,  Samuel 
Jr.  and  Lyman  with  their  families. 
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Extracts  from  a  Paper  Presented  by  Dr.  D.  C. 
MacFarland,  Director,  Office  for  the  Blind  and 
Visually  Handicapped,  DHEW,  Social  and  Reha- 
bilitation Service,  Rehabilitation  Services  Ad- 
ministration, at  the  dedication  of  the  Perkins  Re- 
search Library  to  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Water- 
town,  Massachusetts,  November  4.  1974. 


"Dr.  Hayes  who  was  a  very  thorough  scientist  spent  many 
years  developing,  adapting  and  validating  tests  to  be  used  with 
the  blind.  It  is  no  accident  that  the  full  impact  of  his  work  gained 
universal  recognition  in  the  early  40's. 

"With  the  onset  of  World  War  II,  manpower  in  the  U.  S.  be- 
came a  crucial  factor.  Everyone  who  could  produce  was  encour- 
aged to  do  so  and  the  disabled  suddenly  became  an  untapped  re- 
source. Vocational  rehabilitation  had  been  in  operation  almost 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  until  1943  most  blind  persons  as  well 
as  other  severely  disabled  persons  were  not  really  considered  as 
feasible  clients.  In  1943,  due  to  the  pressing  needs  of  the  country 
and  demonstrated  skills  of  the  blind  and  other  severely  disabled, 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  was  amended  to  give  Special 
recognition  and  Federal  support  for  training  of  this  group.  War 
production  needs  and  a  much  greater  acceptance  of  blind  work- 
ers alone  would  not  have  produced  lasting  effects.  We  had  some- 
what similar  conditions  during  World  War  I  but,  during  the  two 
intervening  decades,  any  progress  made  had  been  almost  entirely 
dissipated.  I  submit  to  you  that  this  was  because  we  did  not  have 
adequate  tools  to  assess  the  individual  capabilities,  nor  a  system- 
atic procedure  for  job  training  or  the  provision  for  adjustment 
training  services  so  necessary  for  blind  persons  to  obtain  and  re- 
tain a  position  in  the  community  in  the  world  of  work. 

"The  major  factor  that  made  the  difference  between  a  short- 
term  temporary  gain  and  continuous  growth  in  the  competitive 
field  of  work  was  the  ability  to  utilize  the  psychological  tools 
made  available  by  Dr.  Hayes  and  his  associates  to  assess  the  in- 
nate capabilities  of  blind  persons  and  thus  develop  appropriate 
programs  and  placement  in  the  right  job  for  the  right  person. 
The  major  initial  thrust  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
was,  of  course,  in  industrial  employment.  But  the  advances  are 
obvious  in  all  occupations  ranging  from  pot  washer  to  college  pro- 
fessor, from  production  worker  to  nuclear  physicist,  and  just 
about  everything  imaginable  in  between. 

"The  unquestionable  reason  why  we  now  have  several  schools 
that  train  blind  computer  programmers  and  have  more  than  650 
working  in  the  field,  including  high  level  systems  analysts  is  be- 
cause we  had  a  much  more  comprehensive  understanding  of  what 
was  needed  to  do  the  job  and  accurate  measurements  of  the  abili- 
ties of  blind  persons  to  fit  competitively  into  this  new  occupation. 
This  is  only  one  of  many  examples  of  how  Dr.  Hayes'  work  has 
influenced  the  lives  of  blind  people." 
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On  and  Off  the  Campus 


Honor  for  Al  Evans— In  recognition  for  iiis  work  at  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  Regional  Office  in  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, Perkins  graduate  Albert  Evans  (Class  of  1957)  received 
an  award  from  the  President  of  the  Blinded  Veterans  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Evans  was  one  of  five  V.  A.  employees  so  honored 
with  a  Certification  of  Appreciation  by  the  Blinded  Veterans 
Association  for  "going- the  extra  mile"  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  on  behalf  of  blinded  veterans. 

Perky  Products — Junior  Achievement  began  its  second  year  at 
Perkins  on  October  8,  1974.  This  year  there  are  fifteen  achiev- 
ers in  the  company.  It  was  voted  to  use  the  same  company 
name  as  last  year  "Perky  Products".  The  products  for  this 
year  will  be  toast  tongs,  fireplace  tongs,  and  a  bowling  game. 
Elections  were  held  on  October  15th  and  the  following 
officers  elected: 


Chairman  of  the  Board 
President 

Vice  President  of  Sales 
Vice  President  of 
Manufacturing 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


Dana  O'Leary 
Robert  Rowley 
Janet  Babbs 

Michael  Collins 
Bernadette  Nicholas 
Walter  Moreira 


The  Achievers  are  now  busy  selling  shares  in  their  company 
and  look  forward  to  another  successful  year.  Advisors  for  this 
year  are:  Mr.  Frederick  Cook  and  Mr.  Leo  Myers  of  Raytheon 
Company  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Howat  of  Perkins. 

New  Industrial  Arts  Staff— Mr.  Mark  Leonard,  a  graduate  of 
the  State  College  at  Fitchburg  with  a  Major  in  Industrial  Arts, 
has  joined  the  Industrial  Arts  Staff  this  year.  With  continuing 
emphasis  being  placed  on  Industrial  Education  and  Voca- 
tional preparation,  Mr.  Leonard  is  busily  engaged  in  making 
contacts  in  industry  and  procuring  work  for  our  various  con- 
tract programs,  such  as  Machine  Shop  and  Work  Activities. 
He  also  supervises  Production  Woodworking. 
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WEEKLY  NOTICES 

(The  notices  circulated  throughout  the  school  for  a  week  in  Janu- 
ary 1975  give  an  indication  of  the  activities  during  a  typical  week 
in  winter.) 

Monday           Wrestling  Meet— Milton  Academy  at  Milton  3:00  p.m. 

Potter  Cottage  Use  of  Athletic  Facilities  6:30  p.m. 

Meeting  of  Short  Wave  Listeners  Club  7:30  p.m. 

Tuesday          Chapel  Speaker— Mr.  Ellis  8:00  a.m. 

Lower  School  Assembly— Miss  Albright  10:45  a.m. 

Brooks  Cottage  Meeting  11 :30  a.m. 

Fisher  Cottage  Use  of  Athletic  Facilities  7:00  p.m. 

Bowling  Alley  Repair  Course  for  Staff  7:00  p.m. 
Junior  Achievement— Industrial  Arts 

Department  7:00  p.m 

Wednesday     Special  Assembly  in  Honor  of  Martin 

Luther  King-Dwight  Hall  11 :10  a.m. 

Staff  meeting— North  Building  Auditorium  1:10  p.m. 

Wrestling  Meet— Tabor  Academy  at  Marion  3:30  p.m. 
Staff  Tea-Staff  Lounge                               4:00-5:00  p.m. 

Brooks  Cottage  Use  of  Pool  7:00  p.m. 

Student  Bowling  League  7:00  p.m. 


Thursday         Brooks  Cottage  Meeting 
Fisher  Cottage  Staffing 
Student  Council  Meeting  is  Canceled 
Yoga  Class  for  Students  and  Staff 
Scuba  Diving  Class 
Staff  Bowling  League 

Friday  Chapel  Speaker-Mr.  Heisler 

Upper  School  Student  Staffing 
Lower  School  Student  Staffing 


9:00 
2:00 

a.m 
p.m 

5:15 
7:00 
7:00 

p.m 
p.m 
p.m 

8:00 

11:30 

1:00 

a.m 
a.m 
p.m 

Friday  and 
Saturday 


Wrestling  Meet— Overbrook  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Philadelphia 


Training  Course  for  Cfiild  Care  Workers 
and  Housemothers 

Monday  Industrial  Arts-Mr.  Howat  2:00-3:20  p.m. 

Friday  Individual  Conferences-Mrs.  Stenquist    2:00-3:20  p.m. 
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Mr.  Walter  Carr  (center)  with  pupils  in  his 
machine  tool  course.  Power  tools  like  these 
have  been  donated  to  Perkins  in  recent 
months  by:  Raytheon  Manufacturing  Company 
and  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanics  As- 
sociation. 

Short  Wave  Club  at  Perkins— A  new  activity  at  Perkins  is  the 
Perkins  Short-Wave  Club.  The  club  Is  open  to  both  students 
and  interested  staff.  The  first  meeting  was  held  recently  with 
seven  students  and  three  staff  in  attendance.  Mr.  Kenneth 
Compton  of  the  Boston  Area  DX'ers  gave  an  interesting  talk 
on  the  hobby  of  short  wave  listening  and  a  tape  of  various 
transmission  noises  was  played  (supplied  by  Radio  Canada 
International).  The  rest  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  listen- 
ing to  stations  around  the  world  on  short  wave  sets. 

The  club  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Howat  of  the  Perkins 
staff  and  Mr.  Kenneth  Compton  of  the  Boston  Area  DX'ers. 
Future  plans  include  meeting  twice  a  month,  contacts  with 
other  clubs,  writing  for  QSL  cards,  guest  speakers,  field  trips 
and  a  variety  of  activities. 


Mechanical  Drawing— A  new  addi- 
tion to  the  Industrial  Arts  Curriculum 
this  year  for  partially  seeing  stu- 
dents is  Mechanical  Drawing.  En- 
rolled are  two  students;  Dana 
O'Leary  who  is  working  three  morn- 
ings per  week  in  the  Perkins  Carpen- 
ter Shop  and  Robert  Rowley  who 
works  five  mornings  in  the  Howe 
Press  Machine  Shop.  It  is  hoped 
that  an  introductory  course  In  draw- 
ing will  be  helpful  In  these  work 
situations. 
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COMING  EVENTS  AT  PERKINS 

March  1975-June  1975 

March 

3 

Mon. 

Mobility  Department  Week 

14 

Fri. 

P.A.A.  Dance— 8:00  p.m. 

17-24 

Junior  High  Achievement  Tests 

19 

Wed. 

Staff  Tea— Staff  Lounge— 4:00-5:00  p.m. 

21 

Fri. 

Open  House  RehearsaI-2:00  p.m. 

23 

Sun. 

OPEN  HOUSE-2:30-4:30  p.m. 

Annual  Luncheon  for  Parents— 12:30  p.m. 

24-28 

Lower  School  and  Junior  High  Achievement 
Tests 

31 

Mon. 

English  Department  Week 
April 

4 

Fri. 

Easter  Weekend  Begins  at  Noon 

7 

Mon. 

Classes  Resume 

15-16 

Tues-Wed 

Drama  Club  Spring  Play-Dwight  Hall-8:15  p.m. 

18 

Fri. 

Spring  Recess  Begins  at  Noon 
May  and  Moulton  Cottages  Open 

27 

Sun. 

Pupils  Return 

28 

Mon. 

Classes  Resume 
May 

1 

Thurs. 

Volunteers  Night-8:15  p.m. 

3 

Sat. 

Staff-Student  Alumni  Track  Meet-2:00  p.m. 

5 

Mon. 

Girls  Cottage  Track  Meet 

9 

Fri. 

Teacher  Training  Diplomas  Awarded 

10 

Sat. 

E.A.A.B.  Boys  Track  Meet  at  Overbrook 

12 

Mon. 

Industrial  Arts  Week 

Seniors  to  Hallowell  House-7:30  p.m. 

14 

Wed. 

Staff  Tea-Staff  Lounge-4:00-5:00  p.m. 

16 

Fri. 

Senior  Prom-8:00  p.m. 

20 

Tues. 

Music  Program— 8:15  p.m. 

21 

Wed. 

150  Anniversary  of  Braille  System 

21 

Wed. 

P.A.A.  Banquet-Gymnasium-6:00  p.m. 

26 

Mon. 

Memorial    Day    Holiday-Offices    and    Library 
Closed 

June 

4-6 

Wed-Fri. 

Final  Exams 

10 

Tues. 

Picnic  Day 

11 

Wed. 

Cleanup  Day 

12 

Thurs. 

Final  Assembly— Dwight  Hall— 10:30  a.m. 

13 

Fri. 

Graduation  Day 

Executive  Committee  Meeting— 10:00  a.m. 
Trustees  Meeting— 11:00  a.m. 
Luncheon  for  Graduating  Class  at  Noon 
Graduation  in  Dwight  Hall-2:00  p.m. 

14 

Sat. 

Alumni  Day 
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Exhibits  of  the  Month 


THE  Museum  Committee,  headed  by  Kenneth  A.  Stuckey,  Re- 
search Librarian,  produced  an  interesting  variety  of  displays 
throughout  the  current  school  year. 

These  included  "Woodpeckers"  in  October,  "How  the  Lobster 
Got  Into  Thanksgiving"  in  November,  and  "How  the  Reindeer 
Got  Into  Christmas"  in  December.  A  stuffed  northern  Flicker,  a 
model  lobster  and  live  crayfish,  and  a  handsome  stuffed  reindeer 
were  featured. 

In  January,  a  stuffed  magellanic  Penguin  illustrated  the  theme 
"Penguins:  All  Dressed  Up  and  Nowhere  to  Go."  This  was 
followed  by  "Space:  Man's  Last  Frontier"  with  a  replica  of  a 
moon  rock,  and  models  of  space  vehicles  loaned  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration.  The  pupils  heard  re- 
corded sounds  of  the  Space  Age  from  Sputnik  to  Lunar  Landing. 

The  final  exhibit  was  entitled  "What  Do  you  Know  About  the 
Telephone?"  for  which  the  New  England  Telephone  Company 
loaned  the  school  a  variety  of  instruments  dating  back  to  the 
Gallows  telephone  of  1875,  designed  by  Alexander  Graham 
Bell. 

Each  exhibit  was  introduced  by  a  bulletin  prepared  by  the 
Committee,  describing  items  on  display  and  giving  additional  in- 
formation concerning  the  topic  of  the  month. 


Editorial  ^ 


Freedom  of  Movement 
for  the  Blind 


I 


T  may  well  be  that  when  a  serious  study  is 
made  of  what  was  accompUshed  by  blind  people 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  that  the  ability  to  get 
about  more  freely  alone  is  placed  near  the  top  of 
the  list  in  importance. 

The  progress  made  by  the  blind  should  be 
measured  in  terms  of  the  freedom  they  enjoy  to 
live  the  same  Uves  their  brothers  and  sisters  do. 
They  have  not  yet  reached  the  time  when  this  is 
true  and  perhaps  they  never  will,  but  this  is  the 
way  they  are  moving. 

There  have  been  other  fields  in  which  increased 
freedom  has  taken  place.  BUnd  people  have  an  in- 
creasing choice  of  jobs  opened  to  them.  The  old 
traditional  occupations  of  manufacturing  brooms 
and  mattresses,  caning  chairs  and  tuning  pianos, 
while  still  important  to  the  bhnd  are  now  supple- 
mented by  professional  openings,  computer  asso- 
ciated activities,  photographic  development  work 
and  many  other  fields.  These  represent  great  steps 
toward  more  freedom. 

And  in  cultural  and  intellectual  matters,  the 
provision  of  recorded  material  gives  bhnd  people 


a  freedom  of  choice  many  times  greater  than  braille  books  could 
offer,  even  though  braille  is  available  in  greater  amounts  par- 
ticularly in  magazines.  Technical  advances  may  carry  this  de- 
velopment still  further.  Yet,  neither  of  these  developments  can 
really  compare  with  the  day-by-day  convenience  and  pleasure  to 
the  blind  individual  which  comes  from  independent  travel. 

The  guide  dog  movement  which  began  in  the  United  States  at 
the  Seeing  Eye  in  the  late  1920's,  and  the  introduction  of  the  long 
cane  technique  by  Doctor  Richard  E.  Hoover  at  Valley  Forge 
Hospital  near  Philadelphia  during  World  War  II  have  changed 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  blind  men  and  women,  not  only  in 
America  but  all  over  the  world. 

At  Perkins,  we  do  not  train  dogs  for  the  use  of  a  dog  is  not 
suited  to  children.  We  do,  however,  have  one  of  the  largest 
mobility  departments  in  the  country  with  eight  full  time  instruc- 
tors and  a  supervisor  who  gives  part-time  to  this  work.  Except 
for  industrial  arts,  which  employs  a  dozen  teachers,  mobility  is 
the  largest  educational  department  in  the  school. 

Expanding  from  one  part-time  instructor  over  15  years  ago, 
the  department  has  responded  to  the  growing  demand  for  travel 
skills.  Working  with  the  assistance  of  other  members  of  the  staff, 
including  the  classroom  teachers,  the  physical  therapist,  the  phys- 
ical education  department,  and  the  guidance  counselors,  they  are 
helping  many  of  our  pupils  to  acquire  a  freedom  of  movement 
which  will  enable  them  to  travel  between  home  and  work  and 
participate  in  the  social  life  of  their  community. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  this  technique,  a  small  number  of 
our  boys,  and  a  negligible  number  of  girls,  taught  themselves  to 
travel  alone  and  without  a  cane.  Indeed,  the  cane  was  considered 
a  degrading  symbol  of  dependence  and  it  was  necessary  to  over- 
come a  reluctance  among  our  pupils  to  its  use.  Today,  mobility 
instruction  is  offered  to  almost  all  of  those  who  can  profit  from  it. 

Elsewhere  in  this  Lantern,  the  Head  of  the  Mobility  Depart- 
ment describes  how  wide-spread  this  instruction  has  become,  in- 
volving some  pupils  who  have  a  certain  amount  of  residual 
vision  and  some  of  the  deaf-blind. 

Admittedly,  the  skilled  user  of  the  long  cane,  or  the  possessor 
of  a  well-trained  dog  guide,  cannot  travel  as  easily  or  as  quickly 
as  a  seeing  person.  Nor  is  his  travel  as  independent  as  it  would  be 
if  he  could  see,  since  he  must  ask  for  directions  much  more  fre- 
quently. But  the  amount  of  freedom  they  have  acquired  is  per- 
haps the  most  highly  prized  achievement  of  large  numbers  of 
today's  blind  men  and  women. 


^^:^^|^*'i^^^:^^^;^^^^/£^^^^ 


Benjamin  F.  Smith 
Director 


Orientation  and  Mobility  Program 


I^HE  orientation  and  mobility  program  at  Perkins  has  a  Head 
■  of  the  Department  and  eight  instructors.  It  is  a  program 
which  has  been  in  existence  at  Perkins  for  fifteen  years.  In  its 
earher  stages  of  development,  it  dealt  primarily  with  older  Upper 
School  students.  However,  within  the  past  few  years  it  has 
evolved  into  a  much  more  far-reaching  program. 

The  entire  concept  of  orientation  and  mobility  has  been 
clarified  and  defined  to  include  most  of  the  student  population 
on  campus.  The  entire  scope  of  the  program  attempts  to  deal 
with  even  the  youngest  of  children  in  our  programming. 

In  beginning  orientation  and  mobility  programs  at  this  young 
level,  it  is  the  feeling  that  many  of  the  basic  locomotor  and  con- 
ceptual aspects  so  vital  for  effective  travel  must  be  enhanced 
and  brought  out  early  in  a  child's  development.  Therefore,  the 
orientation  and  mobility  program  at  Perkins  attempts  to  deal  with 
the  areas  of  body  image,  posture,  gait,  motor  coordination,  posi- 
tion, directionality,  and  spatial  awareness. 

A  cooperative  and  direct  affiliation  must  be  made  with  per- 
sonnel in  Physical  Therapy,  physical  education,  classroom 
teachers,  and  houseparents  in  order  to  insure  positive  and  con- 
sistent reinforcement.  The  conceptual  framework  of  each  stu- 
dent and  his  or  her  awareness  of  environmental  detail  and  struc- 
ture are  also  of  primary  importance.  A  positive  and  healthy 
outlook  toward  independent  travel  must  be  considered  in  its 
formative  stages  as  it  may  affect  future  attitudinal  levels  of  each 
student. 


The  mobility  teachers  at  Perkins.  L.  to  R.  Scott  Bryson, 
Dennis  Lolli,  Kathy  Morse,  Hera  Goodrich,  Kevin  Les- 
sard  (Supervisor),  Lorraine  Homey,  Joe  Kopitsky,  Marg 
Dwyer. 

The  pre-cane  units  consist  of  training  each  student  to  know 
how  to  effectively  use  sighted  persons  as  guides,  how  to  go 
through  doors  safely,  and  how  to  retrieve  dropped  objects  with- 
out injuring  oneself.  Basic  geometric  concepts  and  their  relation- 
ships to  turns  and  directions  are  also  introduced. 

The  actual  use  of  a  cane  and  its  component  parts  is  introduced 
when  a  student  has  been  exposed  to  the  previously  mentioned 
units.  If  a  student  has  shown  that  he  or  she  has  the  basic  motori- 
cal  concepts  and  can  effectively  conceptualize  the  basic  structure 
found  within  a  campus  setting  then  he  is  exposed  to  travelling 
with  a  cane  on  our  campus. 

Travel  in  residential  areas  is  the  next  phase  within  the  develop- 
mental sequencing  which  is  so  important.  A  student  will  be  ex- 
posed to  basic  sidewalk  travel,  crossing  at  basic  intersections, 
location  of  objectives  such  as  houses,  mailboxes,  etc.,  and  a  de- 
termination will  be  made  by  the  instructor  as  to  his  understanding 
of  the  structural  components  of  most  residential  settings. 

Traffic  light  intersections  are  the  next  phase  within  the  orienta- 
tion and  mobility  program.  Here  a  student  is  exposed  to  the 
auditory  factors  so  important  in  understanding  traffic  patterns, 
directions  of  traffic,   and  clue  interpretations.  This  leads  into 


Beginners  learn 
orientation  with 
Mr.  Scott  Bryson 
with  the  aid  of  a 
tangible  map. 


business  travel  which  attempts  to  expose  a  student  to  the  basic 
structural  elements  they  encountered  in  the  residential  phase  of 
travel.  More  difficult  crossings  are  handled  along  with  effective 
use  of  sighted  pedestrians.  Intercommunication  with  storekeepers 
and  others  within  such  an  area  are  emphasized.  Obtaining  ob- 
jective and  accurate  feedback  is  so  important  if  a  blind  student 
is  to  successfully  travel  both  in  familiar  and  unfamiliar  areas. 

Orientation  to  public  transportation  comes  as  the  next  stage 
of  the  course.  Identification  and  location  of  various  modes  of 
public  transportation  is  emphasized.  Specific  needs  a  student 
may  have  in  the  near  future  are  considered.  Entering  and  ex- 
citing a  bus  or  streetcar  are  important  parts  of  this  phase  of 
travel. 

This,  then,  leads  to  business  travel  in  congested  Downtown 
Boston.  Here  a  student  must  learn  to  cope  with  both  the  environ- 
mental and  physical  aspects  of  congested  areas.  Interaction  with 
sighted  pedestrians  is  also  paramount  within  this  setting.  Being 
able  to  effectively  travel  in  crowds,  auditorally  interpreting  sound 
clues  in  congestion,  and  knowing  what  to  do  when  one  is  dis- 
oriented is  also  analyzed.  (Continued  page  10) 


Totally  deaf-blind 
pupil  Sharon  Dan- 
iels travels  in  Wa- 
tertown  square 
supervised  by 
Miss  Kathy  Morse. 
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A^ove;  A^/'ss  Morse  uses  Manual  Alphabet  to   teach 
Sharon  the  use  of  ask-for-help  card. 
Below:  An  unidentified  mother  responds  to  Sharon's  re- 
quest for  assistance. 
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Evan  Dean  with  instructor  Dennis  Lolli. 
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THE  entire  program  in  orientation  and  mobility  also  extends  to 
the  partially  sighted  students.  Here  visual  functioning  levels  are 
diagnosed  and  evaluated  as  they  pertain  to  indoor  travel,  campus 
travel,  traffic  lights,  residential,  and  business  areas.  Conditions 
such  as  illumination,  contrast,  nighttime  travel,  and  depth  per- 
ception are  incorporated  into  every  lesson.  The  instructor's  re- 
sponsibility is  to  record  and  observe  direct  visual  feedback  clues 
and  a  student's  interpretation  of  each  situation.  Consideration 
is  also  given  for  the  possibility  of  using  low  vision  aids  and  a  di- 
rect contact  and  evaluation  team  at  a  local  Low  Vision  Clinic  is 
part  of  the  course  offering. 

A  more  recent  development  in  the  field  of  mobility  has  been 
the  contact  instructors  have  had  with  deaf-blind  students.  Here 
the  initial  attempt  is  to  gain  the  necessary  communication  skills 
needed  to  function  with  each  deaf -blind  student.  An  instructor 
must  learn  to  effectively  use  fingerspelling  and/or  signing  in 
order  to  present  and  understand  basic  mobility  concepts  to  a 
deaf-blind  student.  The  same  environmental  and  intercom- 
munication areas  must  be  emphasized  with  each  student. 

The  entire  orientation  and  mobility  program,  therefore,  at- 
tempts to  look  at  each  student  as  an  individual,  assess  his  or  her 
handicap  and  plan  a  program  to  insure  effective  and  efficient 
travel.  By  starting  at  an  earlier  age  and  approaching  the  program 
developmentally,  this  can  help  to  alleviate  many  of  the  concep- 
tual and  motorical  problems  sometimes  associated  with  the  con- 
genitally  blind. 

In  conclusion,  then,  perhaps  the  definition  of  independent 
travel  can  be  stated.  For  a  student  who  has  all  of  the  necessary 
skills  needed,  congested  business  travel  may  indicate  independence. 
Yet  for  a  lower  functioning  student  to  be  able  to  travel  from  his 
home  to  a  bus  stop,  board  a  bus,  get  off  and  travel  two  blocks  to 
work,  may  indicate  independence  on  his  or  her  part.  The  degree 
is  obviously  different,  however,  to  be  able  to  function  within  so- 
ciety, mobility  is  obviously  the  key.  One  does  not  necessarily  have 
to  travel  in  congested  areas  in  order  to  be  considered  inde- 
pendent. However,  in  order  to  be  independent  one  must  be  able 
to  travel. 

Kevin  Lessard 


Cover  Photo:  Deaf-Blind  Tim  Hannah  with  teacher  Lor- 
raine Horney,  who  converses  with  him  using  the  sign 
language  and  finger  spelling  prior  to  a  cane  practice 
trip  to  Watertown  square. 


Two  members  of  our  faculty,  a  member  of  the  maintenance 
staff  and  one  from  the  Howe  Press  are  leaving  Perkins  as 
this  school  year  approaches  an  end. 

Carl  R.  Pentz,  employed  May  1,  1933  as  a  mason,  for  many 
years  was  responsible  for  keeping  the  rain  out  of  our  buildings 
as  superintendent  of  roofs  and  gutters  and  well  known  to  our 
children  as  the  repairer  of  hundreds  of  their  bicycles. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  (MacDonald)  Stenquist  joined  the  deaf -blind 
department  when  it  was  headed  by  Miss  Inis  B.  Hall  in  Septem- 
ber 1935,  leaving  it  in  1948  to  give  full  attention  to  her  growing 
family.  She  rejoined  the  Department  in  September  1954  and 
soon  became  a  key  member  of  the  evaluation  team.  In  this  way 
she  has  traveled  widely  both  in  the  United  States  and  overseas. 
In  1970  she  made  an  expedition  to  the  United  States  Virgin  Is- 
lands to  screen  children  there.  She  is  the  joint  author  with  Miss 
Nan  Robbins  of  "The  Deaf-Blind  Rubella  ChUd."  She  is  also  the 
author  of  the  story  of  "Leonard  Dowdy"  whose  deaf-blindness 
was  acquired  in  infancy.  From  1969  she  has  been  supervisor  of 
child  care  workers  and  in  charge  of  the  in-service  training  pro- 
gram for  these  employees. 

Joseph  E.  Rose  joined  the  Howe  Press  as  a  machinist  on 
January  30,  1950  and  rose  to  be  a  lead  man  and  foreman.  His 
activities  have  been  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  production 
of  the  popular  Perkins  braiUer,  which  is  now  in  general  use 
in  countries  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Warner  Stenquist,  a  recent  newcomer  to  our  staff,  was 
first  employed  in  April  1963  as  a  teacher  in  the  industrial  arts 
department.  In  this  work  he  showed  a  great  skill  as  a  craftsman. 
In  1972  he  created  a  new  position  as  vocational  counselor  and 
industrial  training  liaison  officer  in  which  positon  he  visited  in- 
dustry to  obtain  subcontract  work  for  our  older  boys  and  girls, 
and  to  arrange  part-time  employment  for  them. 

All  of  us  at  Perkins  extend  our  very  best  wishes  to  these  four 
who  have  given  so  much  of  their  lives  and  skills  to  the  benefit  of 
our  children. 
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Motor  Training  Program  at  Perkins 


CHILDREN  with  physical  handicaps  (such  as  bhnd,  deaf,  deaf- 
blind,  mentally  retarded  and  cerebral  palsy  children),  as 
well  as  those  who  are  afflicted  with  a  combination  of  these  handi- 
caps, should  have  a  well-coordinated  and  planned  physical  edu- 
cation program  which  is  far  above  that  offered  to  their  non- 
handicapped  peers.  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  Physical 
Education  Department,  in  conjunction  with  Boston  University's 
Department  of  Health,  Human  Development  and  Leisure,  has 
developed  a  Motor  Training  Program.  It  is  designed  to  meet 
some  of  the  particular  motor  needs  that  these  handicapped  chil- 
dren possess.  It  ran  this  year  from  September  1974  to  May  1975. 

The  program  has  selected  45  children  from  Perkins  with  a 
variety  of  handicaps.  It  includes  15  children  from  the  Deaf -Blind 
Department  (who  range  in  age  from  7  years  to  16  years  old) 
whose  severity  of  handicaps  vary  and  whose  motor  skills  need 
improvement.  Thirty  multiple  handicapped  blind  children  (who 
are  between  12  years  and  16  years  of  age)  are  also  participants  in 
this  program. 

An  equal  number  of  Boston  University  students  have  been 
selected  for  this  Motor  Training  Program  who  are  sophomore 
and  junior  physical  education  majors  at  the  University.  All  these 
students  are  enrolled  in  a  course  on  Motor  Training  which  is 
divided  into  two  major  parts.  One  part  deals  with  theories  of 
motor  training.  The  second  part  consists  of  a  practicum  in  which 
they  come  to  Perkins  twice  a  week  for  two  hours  and  work  on  a 
one-to-one  basis  with  a  particular  child.  Time  is  spent  in  the 
gymnasium  dealing  with  the  development  of  specific  motor  skills 
utilizing  a  variety  of  equipment  (e.g.,  balance  beams,  trampoline, 
balls,  hulahoops,  ropes,  etc.).  Some  time  is  spent  in  the  swimming 
pool  developing  and  improving  aquatic  skills.  Recreational 
activities,  which  utilize  areas  and  equipment  such  as  the  bowling 
alleys,  bicycles,  and  various  outdoor  play  equipment,  are  also  an 
essential  part  of  this  program. 

The  student  teacher  is  supplied  with  some  general  information 
about  the  particular  student  with  whom  he  has  to  work.  Some 
of  the  information  dealt  with  visual  acuity,  type  and  extent  of 
communicative   skills   and   any  pertinent  medical   information. 
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upon  commencement  of  the  program,  each  student  teacher 
was  supplied  with  skill  sheets  for  specific  motor  skills  that  were 
to  be  achieved  during  the  program  by  the  child.  These  skills  were 
as  follows: 

1.  Basic  Locomotor  Skills 

2.  Trampoline  Skills 

3.  Rolling  and  Tumbling  Skills 

4.  Ball  Handling  Skills 

5.  Swimming  Skills 

6.  A  knowledge  of  body  parts 

This  experience  has  been  a  valuable  part  of  the  total  program 
of  the  Perkins  students  who  have  participated  as  well  as  a 
valuable  learning  experience  for  the  Boston  University  student 
teachers.  It  is  hoped  to  continue  next  year. 

Michael  Cataruzolo 


Senior  Class  Visits  V\feishington,  D.C. 


NINE  of  the  Senior  Class  left  for  Washington,  D.C.  via  Am- 
trak  on  April  16.  The  group  stayed  at  the  Mariott  Twin 
Bridges  Motel  in  Alexandria,  Virginia  which  is  located  very  close 
to  Washington.  Two  station  wagons  were  rented  to  carry  the 
party  to  places  of  interest. 

Tours  included  visits  to  the  White  House,  the  Capitol  and 
Senate  Gallery,  Mt.  Vernon,  Smithsonian  Institute,  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  and  Lee's  Mansion,  Washington  Monument, 
Lincoln  Memorial  and  more. 

The  students  also  familiarized  themselves  with  foods  from 
other  countries  by  eating  at  different  restaurants  which  specialized 
in  Italian,  German  and  Greek  foods. 

The  trip  was  extremely  enjoyable  and  we  were  very  reluctant  to 
leave  on  April  20.  The  group  included:  Paul  Snellman,  Dana 
O'Leary,  David  JoUymore,  Robert  Rowley,  Donald  Beaudin, 
Beraadette  Nicholas,  Patti  O'Brien,  Ann  Marie  Famiglietti,  Ann 
Kraeger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  LeBlanc,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goodwin,  Daniel 
Mazeika  and  Pamela  MacArtney. 
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Summer  School  Program  - 1975 

A  SUMMER  school  similar  to  those  which  proved  so  successful 
in  1973  and  1974  will  be  held  from  June  23rd  to  August  1st. 
The  program  offered  is  similar  to  those  held  previously  with  the 
addition  of  a  course  in  salesmanship.  As  before,  emphasis  is 
given  to  mobility,  business  education,  home  and  personal  man- 
agement, and  industrial  arts.  Where  needed,  tutoring  in  Remedial 
Academic  Skills  is  provided,  together  with  Diagnostic  Vocational 
Testing  and  Evaluation. 

Work  experience  is  an  important  part  of  the  program  and 
approximately  eight  of  the  students  will  be  involved  in  part-time 
off  campus  jobs  under  the  supervision  of  the  summer  school  staff. 

The  number  of  applications  is  considerably  larger'  than  in 
previous  sessions,  numbering  68  pupils.  These  include  21  stu- 
dents from  public  school  programs.  The  staff,  which  numbers 
approximately  30,  will  be  assisted  by  a  number  of  teacher- 
trainees  who  will  reside  on  the  Perkins  campus  while  attending 
day  courses  at  Boston  College. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  program  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  Kevin  Lessard,  Coordinator  of  Vocational  Training  Program 
on  the  Perkins  staff. 


Program  for  Blind  and  Partially  Seeing  Pupils  from  New  Jersey 

AT  the  request  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the 
^  Blind,  a  summer  school  from  June  23  to  August  1  has  been 
organized  for  about  twenty  boys  and  girls  from  that  State.  The 
children  will  range  in  age  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one.  They 
will  be  offered  academic  evaluation  centered  on  their  braille  and 
print  skills.  There  will  be  thirty-four  periods  a  week  of  academic 
classes  with  emphasis  on  mathematics  and  communication  skills. 

Industrial  arts  will  be  offered  twelve  periods  a  week  and 
mobility  instruction  will  be  given  those  who  require  it.  There  will 
also  be  instruction  in  daily  living  skills  and  self-care. 

The  social  and  recreational  program  will  include  a  weekly 
field  trip  and  plans  are  being  made  for  overnight  camping  ex- 
peditions at  weekends. 

The  program  will  be  headed  by  Miss  Cynthia  Essex,  the  Perkins 
Special  Program  Coordinator,  assisted  by  members  of  the  Per- 
kins faculty.  The  pupils  will  live  in  Brooks  and  Oliver  Cottages, 
which  will  be  under  the  charge  of  teaching  houseparents  and 
teaching  cooks. 
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Summer  Training  Program 

for  Teachers  of  the  Deaf- Blind 


THE  New  England  Regional  Center  for  Services  to  Deaf-Blind 
Children  has  the  responsibility  for  educational  and  training 
programs  for  deaf-blind  children  in  Connecticut,  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont.  Many  of 
the  children  in  programs  in  New  England  are  low-functioning, 
and  multi-handicapped. 

Only  one  teacher  education  program  in  the  New  England 
area,  the  Boston  College  program,  is  preparing  teachers  to  qualify 
in  working  with  low-functioning,  multi-handicapped  deaf-blind 
children. 

To  answer  the  need  for  additional  teachers,  the  New  England 
Regional  Center  will  offer  a  six-week  Teacher  Training  Project  at 
Perkins  from  June  23  through  August  1  for  eight  college  seniors 
from  across  the  six  New  England  States.  The  Regional  Center 
will  co-sponsor  this  effort  with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education — 
Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  (Title  VI-D  and  Title 
VI-C)  and  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind. 

This  intensive  training  session  will  provide  the  trainees  with 
exposure  to  the  twenty-four  hour  program  of  low-functioning 
deaf-blind  youngsters,  including  every  aspect  of  the  children's 
daily  life.  In  addition,  the  first  week  of  the  six-week  practicum 
will  be  for  orientation  and  instruction  with  experts  from  the 
following  areas:  Basic  Communications,  Parent/ Family  Coun- 
seling, Sensory  Development  and  Teaching  Aids,  Behavior  Mod- 
ification, Child  Care,  Diagnosis  and  Evaluation,  and  Teaching 
Methods.  During  the  next  five  weeks,  the  trainees  will  be  exposed 
to  activities  relating  to  those  areas  and  others  as  they  work  with 
eight  low-functioning,  multihandicapped,  deaf-blind  children 
selected  from  a  variety  of  situations  and  programs  in  New 
England. 
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On  and  Off  the  Campus 


Maggie  Lettvin  Visits  Perkins— The  Lower  School  students 
were  recently  treated  to  a  visit  by  television  personality, 
Maggie  Lettvin,  who  is  the  star  of  her  own  Public  Broadcasting 
System  Program,  "Maggie  and  the  Beautiful  Machine."  Her 
visit  was  arranged  by  Bernice  Lowen,  the  Perkins  Physical 
Therapist. 

All  of  the  Lower  School  children  and  some  Upper  School 
Physical  Therapy  students  were  invited  to  watch  and  to 
exercise  with  Maggie.  Excitement  abounded  as  students  did 
push-ups,  sit-ups  and  various  toning  exercises.  Even  a  few 
hand  stands  were  performed  to  the  delight  of  the  audience. 

Maggie  stressed  the  importance  of  physical  fitness  to  every- 
one's health  and  happiness.  She  expressed  her  delight  with 
what  she  saw  happening  at  Perkins  and  was  inspired  by  the 
general  activeness  of  the  children. 

Scout  Activities— Boy  Scout  Troop  #225  and  Explorer  Post 
#225  participated  in  the  Scoutskilshow  on  December  7,  1974. 
Their  exhibit  was  called  "Scouting  is  for  Everyone"— snap- 
shots and  movies  of  the  Perkins  students  taking  part  in  scout- 
ing activities  were  displayed  along  with  braille  thermoformed 
instructions  for  knot  tying,  Morse  code,  etc. 

The  students  were  also  able  to  see  what  hundreds  of  other 
scouts  from  all  over  Massachusetts  were  doing.  Many  exhibits 
displayed  materials  for  camping,  first  aid;  Indian  studies, 
physical  fitness  and  other  scout-related  topics.  The  Perkins 
Scouts  received  a  ribbon  for  merit  and  honor. 

In  April,  the  Explorer  Scouts  visited  one  of  the  most  sump- 
tuous summer  "cottages"  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  which 
was  built  for  William  K.  Vanderbilt  in  1892.  The  Explorers  en- 
joyed the  experience  of  a  personal  tour  around  the  Marble 
Palace,  visiting  such  rooms  as  the  gold  ballroom  with  its 
carved  gold  gilt  wall  panels,  large  chandeliers,  mirrors  and 
mythological  figures.  It  was  an  opportunity  to  learn  more  about 
America's  history  and  what  it  means  when  we  read  in  history 
that  in  the  19th  century  there  was  a  new  breed  of  "rich 
Americans." 
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Visit  to  Bridgewater— The  Physical  Education  Department  of 
Bridgewater  State  Teachers  College  gives  one  of  the  better 
parties  of  the  year.  Twenty-four  Perkins  students  went  there 
for  the  evening  of  March  7.  Between  50  and  60  college  stu- 
dents made  them  feel  at  home  immediately.  After  a  welcome 
by  Professor  Johanne  Smith,  Physical  education  students 
took  over  as  dance  instructors  and  square  dance  callers.  All 
of  our  students  were  out  on  the  floor  as  very  active  partici- 
pants for  two  hours.  Mr.  Goss  believes  that  the  success  of 
this  party  is  due  to  the  Perkins  students  being  totally  ab- 
sorbed by  the  greater  number  of  Bridgewater  participants. 

Maple  Sugar  Time— On  the  afternoon  of  March  22nd,  110  stu- 
dents, staff  and  volunteers  went  by  bus  and  school  cars  to 
Parker's  Sugar  Farm  in  Brookline,  New  Hampshire.  Last 
spring  the  Weymouth  Lions  Club  set  up  a  fund  to  be  used  for 
events  such  as  this;  therefore,  22  Weymouth  High  School  stu- 
dents went  along.  Everyone  was  treated  to  the  traditional 
maple  syrup  on  snow  with  plenty  of  coffee  or  cocoa,  donuts 
and  pickles.  They  were  shown  how  the  sap  is  gathered  and 
boiled  down.  Many  took  advantage  of  a  ride  around  the 
meadow  in  a  horse  drawn  wagon  filled  with  hay. 


Two  Massachusetts  pupils  in  the  Deaf-Blind  Depart- 
ment. Sammy  Padilla  of  Lawrence  and  Andrea  Mello  of 
Lexington. 
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Business  Education  Workshop — On  Tuesday,  March  25,  a  Busi- 
ness Education  Workshop  was  held  at  Perkins.  Six  rehabilita- 
tion counselors  from  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind  attended  this  session  with  a  number  of  the  Perkins 
staff. 

The  major  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  to  discuss  the  pres- 
ent Business  Education  Programs  available  at  Perkins  for 
high  school  students  and  rehabilitation  clients.  Discussion 
centered  around  the  current  programs  in  typing,  office  prac- 
tice, transcription,  and  switchboard  training. 

Another  major  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  discuss  the 
present  job  market  as  it  exists  for  blind  employees.  Future 
training  courses  and  electronic  adaptations  were  also  dis- 
cussed. 

An  Evening  at  Milton  Academy— Fourteen  students,  with  Mr. 
Goss  and  Mr.  Green  as  advisors,  were  guests  for  the  evening 
of  April  11  at  Milton  Academy.  They  were  taken  to  one  of  the 
girls  dormitories  where  they  shared  the  regular  supper  served 
there.  After  this,  they  paired  up  with  a  Milton  student  and 
were  given  a  tour  of  the  campus  which  included  the  gym- 
nasium, the  chapel  where  an  organ  demonstration  was  in 
progress,  the  science  labs,  and  the  student-run  radio  station. 
They  concluded  their  evening  by  attending  a  performance  of 
the  fantasy-comedy  "Dear  Brutus"  presented  by  members  of 
the  Milton  faculty. 

Physical  Education  Workshop— On  Saturday,  April  5,  1975,  50 
itinerant  teachers  and  physical  educators  who  work  with  blind 
children  in  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts  attended  a 
workshop  conducted  by  the  Perkins  Physical  Education  De- 
partment, led  by  Michael  Cataruzoio,  Head  of  the  Department. 
The  program  included  demonstrations  and  discussions  of 
activities  that  blind  and  partially  sighted  students  can  per- 
form effectively  in  physical  education  classes  with  their 
sighted  peers. 


Ira  Chromsky  a  student 
in  the  piano  tuning 
course  files  hammers 
on  a  piano  action. 


Perkins,  A  National  Historic  Landmark — The  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict Commission  has  erected  a  sign  on  the  Charles  River 
Road  on  the  south  side  of  the  campus,  giving  a  brief  history  of 
the  school  and  declaring  it  a  National  Historic  Landmark. 

Less  than  a  mile  downstream,  another  sign  recently  erected 
by  the  Commission,  describes  the  ground  adjoining  the  river, 
a  Prehistoric  Site.  Recent  construction  near  this  site  revealed 
an  extensive  collection  of  stone  cutting  tools,  some  of  which 
date  from  1600  B.C.  These  are  now  at  the  Peabody  Museum  at 
Harvard  University. 

Staff  Volunteers  on  Channel  2— On  April  12,  39  Perkins  staff 
members  spent  the  evening  answering  phones  and  taking 
pledges  in  the  Studios  of  Channel  2.  Together  they  recorded 
$24,348  in  four  hours,  a  rewarding  evening's  work. 

"1776"  at  Sudbury— Close  to  150  students,  staff  and  volunteers 
attended  the  musical  drama  "1776"  on  April  29.  It  was  pre- 
sented at  Sudbury  Town  Hall  by  the  Sudbury  Players  as  part 
of  the  bicentennial  celebration.  This  special  free  performance 
was  given  for  the  Perkins  group  and  other  invited  guests.  The 
play  and  the  recorded  music  have  been  studied  in  our  English 
and  social  studies  classes.  The  Sudbury  Minutemen  Fife  and 
Drum  Corps  gave  a  concert  on  the  green  in  front  of  the  Town 
Hall  before  the  guests  entered  the  theater. 
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Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Heisler  with  1974-75  class  of  teaclier- 
trainees,  including  eight  students  from  Ghana,  Iran, 
Nigeria,  Sierra  Leone  and  India. 


Annual  Drama  Club  Spring  Production— On  May  1st  and  2nd 

the  Drama  Club  presented  "In  Case  of  Murder,"  a  mystery- 
farce  in  three  acts.  The  cast  included  Janet  Rowley,  Joe  Cac- 
cavaro,  Jack  Conti,  Bob  Branco,  John  Moreira,  Walter  Moreira, 
Dan  Murphy,  Cindy  Hess,  Janet  Babbs,  Peter  Donahue,  and 
Pat  Gifford. 

The  play  was  directed  by  Mr.  Anthony  Ackerman,  and  sets 
and  lighting  were  created  by  Mr.  Carl  Lannquist.  Pupils  who 
assisted  Mr.  Lannquist  were  Dana  O'Leary,  Tim  Hannah  and 
Fred  Yingling,  the  last  two  boys  from  the  deaf-blind  depart- 
ment. 

Annual  Volunteers  Night— On  May  8th,  the  Perkins  students 
had  an  opportunity  to  express  their  thanks  to  the  men  and 
women  who  have  volunteered  their  services  in  many  ways  dur- 
ing the  current  school  year. 

The  program  opened  with  a  performance  by  the  Perkins  Bell 
Ringers,  followed  by  the  film  "What  to  Do  When  You  Meet  a 
Blind  Person"  produced  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 

A  special  guest  was  State  Representative  Richard  Landry, 
who  has  won  the  first  place  trophy  in  our  Annual  Road  Rally 
for  three  years.  This  is  usually  the  first  activity  of  the  school 
year  run  by  volunteers. 

The  Music  Department  presented  excerpts  from  the  musi- 
cal "Kismet"  and  the  evening  ended  with  a  social  hour. 
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Meeting  of  Rehabilitation  Counselors— On  May  22,  Rehabilita- 
tion Counselors  from  the  New  England  States  and  New  Jersey 
met  in  the  North  Building  to  review  the  progress  of  the  Per- 
kins Young  Adult  Rehabilitation  Program  and  to  make  sugges- 
tions for  further  developments.  A  similar  meeting  was  held  a 
year  ago  which  proved  invaluable  in  planning  the  program 
for  1974-75. 

In  his  opening  remarks,  Director  Benjamin  F.  Smith,  de- 
scribed his  plans  for  a  community  residence  program  which 
include  the  opening  of  such  a  residence  adjoining  the  Perkins 
campus. 

Wrestling  at  Perkins — ^This  year's  wrestling  team  was  made 
up  of  a  squad  of  15  wrestlers  whose  record  was  five  wins  and 
three  losses.  The  team,  known  as  the  "Perkins  Towermen,"  at- 
tended two  major  tournaments  in  which  they  matched  their 
wrestling  abilities  with  students  from  other  schools.  One 
tournament  was  held  in  Philadelphia  with  Overbrook  School 
for  the  Blind,  Batavia  School  for  the  Blind,  and  Oak  Hill 
School  for  the  Blind.  The  Towermen  took  a  second  place  at 
this  event. 

The  second  tournament  was  an  Invitational  Tournament 
held  here  at  Perkins.  The  schools  that  were  invited  were  Need- 
ham,  Milton  Academy,  Charles  River  Academy  and  Oak  Hill 
School  for  the  Blind.  Medals  and  trophies  for  this  tournament 
were  donated  by  the  Watertown  Lions  Club.  Again,  Perkins 
finished  in  second  place  with  three  of  its  wrestlers  taking  first 
place  in  their  respective  weight  classes. 

The  co-captains  of  this  year's  Towermen  were  Dana  O'Leary 
and  Clayton  Wall. 


The  Explorer  Scouts  went  deep-sea  fishing  in  May  with 
satisfying  results. 
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Dr.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse  at  the  Fourth  International 
Symposium  on  Public  Relations  in  Rehabilitation  in 
Athens,  Greece,  in  May. 

Perkins  braillers  used  worldwide— Mr.  Harry  Friedman,  Man- 
ager of  the  Howe  Press,  reports  that  the  Perkins  braillers 
have  been  exported  to  123  foreign  countries.  Thirty-three  of 
these  have  become  customers  in  the  last  five  years.  Over  half 
of  the  present  sales  are  now  to  overseas  customers. 

Honor  for  Mr.  Durfee — Mr.  Sidney  S.  Durfee,  a  graduate  of 
Perkins  and  in  charge  of  our  Piano  Tuning  Department  for 
many  years  until  his  retirement,  has  been  awarded  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  made  a  life  member  of  the  Piano  Technicians 
Guild.  This  is  an  honor  which  only  goes  to  leaders  in  our  field 
and  we  congratulate  Mr.  Durfee  on  this  well-earned  dis- 
tinction. 


New  Film  Available 

A  new  29  minute  color  Perkin's  film  The  World  of 
Deaf-Blind  Children— Growing  Up  is  now  available 
on  a  free  loan  basis  to  interested  groups.  This  is  a 
companion  film  to  The  World  of  Deaf-Blind  Chil- 
dren— How  They  Communicate.  Both  films  may  be 
reserved  by  contacting  the  Film  Librarian,  CAMP- 
BELL FILMS,  Saxtons  River,  Vermont  05154. 
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COMING  EVENTS  AT  PERKINS 

September  1975-November  1975 

September 

1 

Mon. 

Labor  Day  Holiday-Offices  and  Library  Closed 

2 

Tues. 

Household  Staff  Return-8:00  a.m. 

3 

Weds. 

Staff  and  Trainees  Due 

STAFF  MEETING-North  Building  Auditorium- 

3:00  p.m. 
STAFF  DINNER  at  Marriott  Motor  Hotel,  New- 

ton-6:30  p.m. 

7 

Sun. 

Pupils  Return 

8 

Mon. 

CLASSES  BEGIN 

15 

Mon. 

Student    Council    Investiture-Allen    Chapel- 
7:00  p.m. 

16 

Tues. 

Volunteer  Readers  Program  Begins 

18 

Thurs. 

Staff-Student  Mixer— North  Building  Lounge— 
7:30  p.m. 

26 

Fri. 

Executive  Committee  Meeting-10:00  a.m. 
Trustees  Meeting-11:00  a.m. 

27 

Sat. 

Museum  of  Transportation  Trip-9:00  a.m. 

28 

Sun. 

Annual  Sports  Car  Rally 
October 

8 

Weds. 

STAFF  MEETING-North   Building  Auditorium 
—1:10  p.m. 

11 

Sat. 

EAAB  Girls  Track  Tournament  at  N.Y.I. 

13 

Mon. 

COLUMBUS   DAY  HOLIDAY-Offices  and   Li- 
brary Closed 

15 

Weds. 

STAFF  TEA-Staff  Lounge-4:00-5:00  p.m. 

16 

Thurs. 

Parents  Night-North  Building-7:30  p.m. 

24 

Fri. 

Executive  Committee  Meeting-10:30  a.m. 

30 

Thurs. 

Lower  School  Halloween  Parties 

31 

Fri. 

Upper  School  Halloween  Parties  for  Staff  and 
Perkins  Students  Only— 6:30  p.m. 

November 

1 

Sat. 

Halloween  Cottage  Dances  with  Off-Campus 
Guests 

3 

Mon. 

PERKINS  HISTORY  WEEK 
CORPORATION  DAY-Corporation  Luncheon- 
Northeast  Building-1:00  p.m. 

7 

Fri. 

Directors'  Memorial  Exercises 

11 

Tues. 

VETERANS    DAY   HOLIDAY-Offices    and    Li- 
brary Closed 

12 

Weds. 

STAFF  MEETING-North   Building  Auditorium 
—1:10  p.m. 

14 

Fri. 

Lower  School  Open  House  for  Parents-1:10- 
4:30  p.m. 

18 

Tues. 

Senior  Class  Project-8:00  p.m. 

24 

Mon. 

Preliminary  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 

25 

Tues. 

Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 

26 

Weds. 

C.E.E.B.  Achievement  Test 
THANKSGIVING  RECESS  Begins  at  Noon 

30 

Sun. 

Pupils  Return 
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Louis  Braille 
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Howe 


HISTORY  OF  THE  HOWE  PRESS  PUBLISHED 

A  PAMPHLET  telling  the  history  of  the  Howe  Press  has  been 
prepared  and  will  be  published  by  the  Press  in  both  braille 
and  print  in  November. 

This  has  been  done  at  the  suggestion  of  the  World  Council  of 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  that  all  braille  presses  throughout  the 
world  publish  a  special  item  this  year  in  commemoration  of  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  invention  of  braille. 

This  booklet  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Edward  J.  Water- 
house,  Consultant  to  the  Director,  a  former  Manager  of  the 
Howe  Press  from  1946  to  1961. 

Requests  for  these  pamphlets  in  either  print  or  braille  can  be 
directed  to  Mr.  Harry  J.  Friedman,  Manager  of  Howe  Press, 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind. 


Editorial 


A  Tribute 


To  Louis  Braille 


T 


his  issue  of  the  Lantern  is  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  a  young,  blind  Frenchman  who  studied 
and  then  taught  at  the  Institute  Nationale  des 
Jeunes  Aveugles  in  Paris.  Louis  Braille  sought  a 
way  of  recording  music  in  a  tangible  form  for  his 
students.  From  this  endeavor  emerged  150  years 
ago  the  most  valuable  tool  for  the  education  and 
recreation  of  the  blind. 

This  system  did  not  meet  with  immediate  ac- 
ceptance even  in  his  own  school.  The  prevailing 
philosophy  in  France  required  that  the  blind  use 
books  embossed  with  the  same  kind  of  type  as  that 
in  common  use  by  the  seeing.  This  philosophy 
spread  to  other  European  countries  and  to  the 
United  States.  It  was  not  until  1835  that  the  first 
braille  book  was  published  at  the  Paris  school. 
Others  followed  very  slowly. 

Dr.  Howe,  our  first  Director,  even  though  he  is 
rightfully  honored  as  a  great  pioneer  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  handicapped,  retained  this  unfortunate 
principle  until  his  death,  though  he  conceded  that 
"points"  as  he  called  braille,  were  found  useful  by 
some  of  his  older  pupils  in  making  notes  for  their 


own  use.  For  him  raised  letters,  especially  the  Boston  Line  Type, 
of  his  own  creation,  was  without  doubt  the  best  system  for  the 
blind. 

When  "points"  were  accepted  in  America  and  several  coun- 
tries of  Europe  some  half  century  after  the  original  system  was 
discovered  and  a  quarter  century  after  Louis  Braille  had  died, 
other  codes  than  his  own  were  invented  which  received  ardent 
support. 

It  took  almost  a  century  from  its  invention  before  Louis 
Braille's  original  code  was  accepted  as  the  basis  of  the  universal 
system  known  as  Standard  English  Braille,  Grade  IL  This  re- 
tained Louis  Braille's  original  alphabet  to  which  a  large  num- 
ber of  word  contractions  have  been  added.  This  is  the  basis  of 
all  braille  codes  in  use  today,  even  in  China  and  Japan,  where 
phonetic  braille  signs  replace  the  hundreds  of  ideograms  in 
common  usage. 

Having  triumphed  in  this  way,  the  braille  system  faced  a  chal- 
lenge Louis  Braille  could  not  have  foreseen.  In  the  early  1930's 
came  the  L.P.  Records,  known  as  "Talking  Books".  These  were 
followed  after  World  War  II  by  tape  recorders  and  then  by  the 
inexpensive  cassette  machines  so  popular  today. 

But  braille  still  has  a  place  in  the  world  of  the  blind,  partic- 
ularly for  students.  There  are  still  many  adults  who  prefer  to 
read  by  the  active  use  of  their  fingers  than  the  passive  use  of 
their  ears.  It  would  be  foolhardy  in  this  age  of  technological 
surprises  to  predict  the  future  of  braille,  but  whatever  takes 
place,  the  historic  role  of  Louis  Braille  as  the  inventor  of  a  sys- 
tem which  made  it  possible  for  blind  persons  to  become  literate 
is  secure.  Blind  people  worldwide  owe  him  much  gratitude  and 
his  memory  will  surely  endure. 
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Benjamin  F.  Smith 
Director 


PERKINS, 

THE  HOWE  PRESS 
AND  BRAILLE 


ALTHOUGH  the  Howe  Press  is  today  one  of  the  most  impor- 
.  tant  agencies  in  the  provision  of  braille,  it  was  not  always  so. 

Dr.  Howe,  who  visited  Louis  Braille's  school  in  Paris  five 
years  after  the  system  was  invented,  probably  did  not  meet 
Monsieur  Braille  or  learn  of  his  invention.  He  makes  no  men- 
tion of  such  an  encounter  in  his  detailed  reports  of  his  Euro- 
pean journeys.  Had  he  learned  of  this  invention,  he  probably 
would  have  rejected  it. 

As  Director  of  Perkins,  he  championed  instead  the  use  of 
books  with  embossed  letters,  though  just  before  his  death,  his 
pupils  were  allowed  to  use  what  was  called  "points"  for  making 
notes  for  their  own  use. 

His  successor,  Michael  Anagnos,  accepted  "points"  for  mu- 
sic instruction,  but  requested  the  music  teacher  at  Perkins,  Joel 
Smith,  to  devise  a  more  scientific  system,  which  became  known 
as  American  Braille.  Other  point  systems,  notably  New  York 
Point,  appeared  about  the  same  time. 

Our  third  Director,  Edward  E.  Allen,  instructed  the  Howe 
Press  in  1908  to  produce  books  in  American  braille  instead  of 
Line  Type,  and  after  years  of  extremely  emotional  controversy, 
workers  for  the  blind  in  Europe  and  America  accepted  a  uni- 
form code  based  on  Louis  Braille's  original  alphabet  invented 
just  a  century  earlier. 

This  resolution  of  a  controversial  question  came  at  a  fortu- 
nate time  for  the  Howe  Press,  for  the  Library  of  Congress  had 
just  appropriated  money  for  braille  and  recorded  books  for  the 
adult  blind  which  was  to  provide  the  blind  people  of  the  United 
States  with  a  wealth  of  reading  matter  in  the  years  that  followed. 

The  Howe  Press  did  not  take  part  in  the  manufacture  of  re- 
corded materials.  It  was,  and  still  is,  one  of  the  agencies  em- 
bossing braille  boolcs  for  the  Library  of  Congress  under  this 
program. 


But  the  greatest  contribution  to  braille  by  the  Howe  Press  be- 
gan in  1951  when  the  Perkins  Brailler,  invented  and  manufac- 
tured by  David  Abraham,  went  into  production.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  there  was  a  market  for  one  or  two  thousand  models, 
but  by  1975,  less  than  a  quarter  century  later,  about  90,000  ma- 
chines are  in  use  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Abraham's  machine  is  not  inexpensive.  Its  current  price 
is  $150,  about  twice  that  of  its  most  popular  competitors.  Its 
advantages,  however,  have  persuaded  directors  of  schools  and 
other  agencies,  even  in  poorer  countries,  that  it  is  a  good  invest- 
ment. There  is  the  story  of  the  school  on  a  Caribbean  island 
which  postponed  replacing  a  leaky  roof  until  each  child  in  the 
school  had  a  Brailler. 

One  great  advantage  in  schools  is  the  Ughtness  of  touch  re- 
quired for  embossing.  Small  children  can  be  introduced  to 
braille  on  the  Brailler  instead  of  the  slate,  which  requires  the 
student  to  write  his  words  in  reverse.  This  makes  the  teaching 
of  braille  much  more  effective,  and  far  easier  for  small  children. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  Braillers  sold  have  gone  to  adults, 
many  of  them  volunteers  who  transcribe  books  for  blind  chil- 
dren in  regular  schools  and  for  college  students.  It  has  been 
said  that  over  half  the  hand-made  braille  in  the  world  today  has 
come  from  one  of  these  machines. 

So,  in  its  second  century,  Perkins  and  the  Howe  Press  have 
made  up  for  their  resistance  to  Louis  Braille's  great  invention, 
and  have  become  one  of  the  greatest  agencies  for  its  propagation. 


Harry  J.  Friedman, 
the  imaginative 
manager  of  ttie 
IHowe  Press 
since  1961. 


DATES  IN  HOWE  PRESS  HISTORY 

1832  Dr.  Howe  opens  the  school,  sets  up  a  separately  financed  Printing 
Department. 

1834  S.  P.  Ruggles  hired,  designs  a  special  printing  press  for  embossed 
books.  Boston  Line  Type  designed. 

1835  The  following  titles  completed:  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  a  book  of 
Psalms,  Murray's  Grammar,  a  Spelling  Book,  an  Introductory  Reading 
Book  for  children,  the   Dairy  Man's  Daughter  and   Baxters  Call. 

1837  The  famous  Perkins  globe,  now  in  the  Howe  Building  lobby,  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Ruggles. 

1869  "The  Old  Curiosity  Shop"  embossed  at  the  expense  of  the  author, 
Charles  Dickens. 

1873  Dennis  S.  Reardon  appointed  Head  Printer. 

1876  Michael  Anagnos  succeeds  Dr.  Howe  and  names  the  Printing  Depart- 
ment, The  Howe  Memorial  Press. 

1881  Public    Meeting    at   Tremont   Temple    to    raise    endowment   for    Howe 

Press.  Speakers   included  Julia   Ward   Howe,   Philipps   Brooks  and   Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale.  Sum  of  $75,000  raised  in  a  short  time. 

1893  New  stereotyping  machine,  the  invention  of  Frank  H.  Hall  of  Illinois, 

purchased.    Books    in    braille    now    produced    in    addition    to    those    in 
Boston  Line  Type. 

1906  Mr.  Anagnos  succeeded  by  Dr.  Allen.  Braille  books  now  replacing 
Line  Type. 

1910-12    School  moves  to  Watertown. 

1916         Frank  C.  Bryan  succeeds  Dennis  S.  Reardon  as  Manager. 

1931  Dr.  Farrell  succeeds  Dr.  Allen.   Press  begins  to  emboss  braille  books 

for  the  Library  of  Congress. 

1934  David  Abraham  joins  Perkins  faculty  as  teacher  of  Industrial  Arts. 

cl936  Mr.  Abraham  begins  work  on  designing  new  braille  writer. 

1941  Prototype  model  of  Perkins  Brailier  completed. 

1941-45  The  War  Years. 

1946  E.  J.  Waterhouse  succeeds  Mr.  Bryan  as  Manager.  Mr.  Abraham  be- 
comes Chief  Engineer.  Press  moves  from  South  Boston  to  Watertown. 
Tooling  up  for  bralllers  begins. 

1951  First   Bralllers  come   off  assembly   lines.   Immediate  demand  for  them 

creates  production  problems. 

1957         New  Howe  Press  Machine  Shop  erected  on  campus. 

1961  Mr.  Abraham  retires,  Mr.  Harry  J.  Friedman  becomes  Manager. 

1969  50,000th  Brailier  distributed— orders  still  flowing  in.  Prototype  elec- 
tric brailier  ready  for  testing.  Machine  Shop  named  in  honor  of 
David  Abraham. 

1975  Howe  Press  celebrates  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  Invention  of 
Braille. 


The  revolutionary  concept  of  a  moving  punch  and  die 
assembly  makes  the  Perkins  Brailler  unique. 


David  Abraham  (left)  inventor  is  presented  with  the 
25,000th  Perkins  Brailler  by  Harry  J.  Friedman,  Howe 
Press  manager,  while  Edward  J.  Waterhouse  looks  on 
approvingly. 


Albert  Czub,  a  Perkins  graduate,  has  tested  practically 
all  the  Braillers  manufactured  prior  to  their  careful 
packing  and  shipment. 


Children  at  a  school  for  the  blind  in  Taichung,  Taiwan 
unpack  a  shipment  of  Braillers  presented  by  the  Hilde- 
sheimer  Blindenmission  of  West  Germany. 


Children  in  a  school  for  the  blind  in  Liverpool,  England 
using  Braillers. 


Bertha  Kaesetta,  stereotyper,  and  Bill  Wyckoff,  printer, 
have  embossed  braille  books  at  the  Howe  Press  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 


Most  of  the  products  of  the  Howe  Press  are  used  for 
the  writing  of  Braille. 


Some  of  the  Braille  writing  devices  manufactured  by 
The  Howe  Press. 


The  Perkins  Brailler  which  has  become  world  famous 
since  its  introduction  in  1951. 


PERKINS  BEGINS  144th  YEAR 


OF  TEACHING 


PERKINS  began  its  144th  year  of  teaching  bhnd  and  deaf- 
blind  children  this  month  with  an  enrollment  of  140  boys 
and  109  girls. 

The  first  event  of  the  year  was  the  dinner  attended  by  the  en- 
tire staff  and  their  families  at  the  Marriott  Motor  Hotel  on 
September  3. 

Honored  at  the  dinner  were  three  retirees  who  were  pre- 
sented with  citations  and  Revere  Silver  Bowls  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
F.  Smith,  the  school's  Director.  These  three  included  Mr.  Carl 
Pentz,  a  member  of  the  Maintenance  Department  since  1933; 
Mr.  William  A.  Rose,  foreman  of  the  Howe  Press  with  the  in- 
stitution since  1950;  and  Mrs.  Gertrude  Stenquist.  Mrs.  Sten- 
quist  had  come  to  Perkins  as  a  trainee  in  1935  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  eight  years,  during  which  she  remained  at  home  rais- 
ing her  family,  had  been  associated  with  the  deaf-blind  depart- 
ment ever  since.  She  served  for  some  years  as  a  member  of  a 
team  which  diagnosed  the  problems  of  these  doubly  handicapped 
children.  More  recently,  she  developed  a  program  for  training 
child  care  workers.  She  is  author  and  co-author  of  several  books 
and  pamphlets,  her  latest  being  "Leonard  Dowdy,"  the  story  of 
a  former  pupil  who,  although  entirely  blind  and  deaf  since  in- 
fancy, has  become  a  successful,  self-supporting  married  man. 

Among  those  on  the  campus  at  Perkins  this  year  are  a  num- 
ber of  students  from  overseas  participating  in  the  joint  Perkins- 
Boston  College  Program  for  Training  Teachers  of  Blind  and 
Deaf-Blind  Children.  They  include  Miss  Lilly  M.  L.  Lee  of 
Taiwan,  Mr.  Ali  Osman  of  Tanzania,  Mr.  Sunday  K.  Adeshina 
of  Nigeria,  and  four  men  from  India.  These  are:  Mr.  S.  C.  Das 
of  Orissa,  Mr.  K.  Khanna  of  New  Delhi,  Mr.  Nand  Lai,  also  of 
New  Delhi,  and  Mr.  M.  K.  Roychoudhury  of  West  Bengal. 

In  addition  to  these,  Mr.  Steven  Lugonzo  of  Kenya  and  Mr. 
J.  O.  Oyesola  of  Ibadan,  Nigeria.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  are 
Principals  for  schools  for  the  deaf  in  their  own  countries,  pre- 
paring to  establish  programs  for  deaf-blind  children  in  their 
native  land.  These  will  be  the  first  programs  for  the  deaf -blind 
on  the  African  Continent  north  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 
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"  Christopher-A  Silent  Ufe  " 


By  Margaret  Brock 
MacMillan  London  Limited  1 975 


THIS  is  not  only  an  important  book,  it  is  a  beautiful  one. 
It  is  important  because  Christopher  Brock,  now  in  his 
late  twenties,  is  one  of  a  small  number  of  men  and  women  who 
present  extremely  complex  challenges  to  society.  He  is  one  of 
the  earliest  "rubella"  babies  bom  in  England  and  is  completely 
deaf  with  only  a  narrow  slit  of  uncertain  vision  in  one  eye,  and 
is  to  a  certain  extent  mentally  retarded.  Yet  he  is  capable  of 
enjoying  life  under  certain  conditions.  His  retardation  is  not  so 
severe  that  life  in  a  mental  institution  would  be  appropriate. 

Although  the  British  are  second  to  none  in  their  concern  for 
a  handicapped  person  in  their  midst,  provision  for  their  Chris- 
tophers is  not  yet  adequate,  partly  because  there  are  so  few  of 
them.  What  his  family  seeks  for  him  "is  a  permanent  home, 
near  enough  to  our  own  home  for  him  to  come  back  for  holi- 
days, birthdays  and  family  occasions,  but  where  he  will  have 
companionship,  some  work  within  his  capabilities,  and  above 
all,  understanding.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  all  deaf-blind 
people  should  live  together  in  a  sort  of  deaf-blind  apartheid; 
they  would  all  have  come  from  a  lifetime  in  the  sighted-hearing 
world,  and  need  the  stimulus  of  this  to  survive.  But  we  feel 
many  of  them  could  be  quite  useful  members  of  a  team  within 
a  community  of  handicaps,  and  perhaps  even  find  a  new  happi- 
ness there  which  we  could  assure  ourselves  of  before  we  get  too 
old  or  die,  rather  than  leave  our  cherished,  protected  son  to  face 
a  new  life  without  warning." 

This  is  what  his  family  have  been  seeking  for  years  without 
success.  A  hoped  for  solution  for  Christopher  seems  to  be  iden- 
tical with  what  Americans  are  establishing  in  what  they  are 
caUing  "Community  Residences"  which,  although  not  planned 
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for  deaf-blind  men  and  women  in  mind,  would  seem  to  offer 
them  living  conditions  as  nearly  ideal  as  possible. 

This  is  a  universal  problem  and  for  this  reason  Mrs.  Brock's 
account  of  her  son  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  ap- 
propriate leaders  in  other  countries  where  concern  for  the  deaf- 
blind  is  increasing. 

It  is  a  beautiful  book  because  the  author  is  not  only  sensitive 
to  her  son's  needs,  his  abilities  and  his  limitations,  but  also  to 
his  affect  on  family,  friends  and  casual  acquaintances.  Her  ac- 
count of  the  distress  Christopher's  disabilities  caused  her  and 
her  husband  as  one  after  another  were  revealed,  shows  how  ter- 
ribly vulnerable  parents  of  handicapped  children  are  to  anything 
which  might  appear  to  be  a  criticism  of  their  child,  however 
insignificant. 

There  is  hardly  a  page  in  this  book  which  does  not  reveal  a 
significant  insight  into  Christopher's  mental  functioning  and  the 
way  others  respond. 

The  Parents'  Association  which  she  helped  to  organize 
brought  her  and  her  husband  into  contact  with  other  mothers 
and  fathers  similarly  situated,  and  resulted  in  an  exchange  of 
encouragement  and  inspiration.  Her  account  of  life  with  Chris- 
topher cannot  fail  to  be  of  immense  comfort  to  any  parent  with 
a  handicapped  child  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  read  it. 

Although  they  were  cruelly  frustrated  by  the  inability  of  many 
persons  and  agencies  to  offer  help  when  it  was  urgently  needed 
as  Christopher  grew  to  manhood,  the  book  is  written  without 
bitterness;  and  there  is  much  gratitude  shown  for  those  who 
were  able  to  be  of  assistance,  sometimes  giving  considerable 
help.  To  neighbors  and  people  met  casually  on  the  street,  she 
gives  high  praise  for  their  acceptance  of  Christopher.  There  are 
few  examples  of  stupidity  related  and  still  fewer  of  deliberate 
unkindness. 

Christopher  is  fortunate  in  his  family.  His  father  is  a  surgeon 
and  his  mother  a  trained  physiotherapist.  His  sister  has  given 
him  unfailing  support.  Because  he  was  born  into  such  an  en- 
vironment, in  spite  of  woefully  inadequate  sensory  and  mental 
endowments,  Christopher  has  become  "a  person  capable  of 
arousing  affection;  perhaps  even  to  some  an  inspiration." 

E.J.W. 
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On  and  Off  the  Campus 


Pupils  "Walk"  for  the  Jimmy  Fund— On  Tuesday,  June  10,  the 
pupils  of  the  school  held  their  annual  fair  to  raise  funds  for 
various  school  activities.  During  the  morning,  they  also  raised 
money  for  the  Jimmy  Fund  by  a  Walkathon.  About  40  girls  and 
boys  participated,  walking  around  the  running  track  which 
circles  the  athletic  field.  Each  child  had  solicited  sponsor- 
ships of  10^  a  mile  from  their  friends,  some  obtaining  as  many 
as  35  such  agreements.  The  goal  was  to  circle  the  track  25 
times,  a  distance  of  5  miles. 

As  a  result,  $150  was  raised  for  the  Jimmy  Fund  for  Cancer 
Research  in  Children. 

Workshop  on  Deaf-Blindness  at  Gallaudet  College— June  17  to 

19,  a  Workshop  on  Deaf-Blindness  of  the  theme  "Getting  it 
all  together:  a  new  team  for  unique  needs,"  was  held  at 
Gallaudet  College  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  was  attended  by 
Miss  Nan  Robbins,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Stenquist,  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Banta  of  the  Perkins  staff.  Miss  Robbins  spoke  about 
the  diagnosis  and  evaluation  of  deaf-blind  children,  and  Mrs. 
Stenquist  gave  a  paper  on  social  problems  of  deaf-blindness, 
and  Miss  Banta  spoke  on  the  theme  "What  does  the  counselor 
tell  parents  of  deaf-blind  children?" 


Alan  Soule 
and 

Moses  Berlin 
in  the 

"Walk"  for  the 
Jimmy  Fund 
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Annual  Scout  Camp — This  year's  summer  camp  at  Sachem 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  our  troop  has  had. 
As  usual,  they  shared  the  camp  site  with  members  of  troop 
262  from  Watertown.  As  both  groups  were  small,  the  two 
troops  did  many  things  together.  Apart  from  archery,  rifle 
range,  the  Perkins  boys  were  also  able  to  take  part  in  the 
aquatic  meet,  scout  skill  trail  and  tug-of-war,  which  they  won. 
They  also  had  an  opportunity  at  a  demonstration  of  weapons 
which  fire  black  powder,  to  handle  and  fire  a  rifle  much  like 
the  ones  used  by  the  American  colonists  two  hundred  years 
ago.  Merit  badges  were  earned  in  such  areas  as  bird  study, 
camping,  and  leatherwork. 

The  scouts  attending  were  Timmy  Leary,  Mike  Greco,  Guy 
Fontaine,  Robert  Hachey,  David  Hanson  and  Mike  Abbott.  In 
charge  of  the  Scouts  was  Mr.  Kenneth  Stuckey,  our  Research 
Librarian  and  Scout  Leader. 
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Perkins  Officials  Attend  Business  Course  in  Omaha— In  Au- 
gust, Mr.  John  B.  Sinclair,  Coordinator  for  the  New  England 
Center  for  Services  to  Deaf-Blind  Children,  and  Mr.  Forace  L 
Booker,  Senior  Accountant  at  Perkins,  travelled  to  Omaha, 
Nebraska  to  attend  the  28th  Annual  College  Business  Man- 
agement Short  Course. 

This  Course,  sponsored  by  the  University  of  Nebraska  in 
Omaha,  is  designed  as  an  opportunity  for  school  business 
officials  to  upgrade  their  professionalism. 

Howe  Press  Embosses  World  Council  Constitution— The  re- 
vised Constitution  of  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,  adopted  at  its  General  Assembly  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil  in 
September  1974,  has  been  embossed  in  braille  by  the  Howe 
Press  as  a  contribution  to  the  activities  of  the  Council 

A  Week  on  Cape  Cod— As  has  happened  during  the  last  few 
years,  a  group  of  students  spent  five  days  in  May  at  the  Coast 
Guard  Station,  now  an  environmental  education  center  in 
Eastham  at  Nauset  Beach.  The  group  consisted  of  20  students 
from  the  Lower  School  with  eight  adults  who  were  divided  Into 
groups  named  Terns,  Sandpipers,  Seagulls  and  Plovers,  all 
birds  found  in  that  area  of  the  Cape.  The  groups  were  sched- 
uled to  cook,  clean  up  meals  and  quarters  and  learn  about 
the  Flora  and  Fauna  of  the  area. 

Junior  Achievement  Adviser  Honored— Mr.  H.  Lee  Myers,  an 
employee  of  the  Raytheon  Company  of  Waltham  who  has  been 
the  adviser  for  our  Junior  Achievement  Program  since  its 
inauguration  two  years  ago,  was  recently  honored  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President  of  Junior  Achievement.  Perkins  con- 
gratulates Mr.  Myers,  to  whom  much  gratitude  is  due  for  his 
assistance  in  guiding  this  interesting  and  important  edu- 
cational project  on  our  campus. 

Driben  Sisters  Visit  Israel— Sandra  Driben,  a  member  of  the 
Perkins  faculty,  and  her  twin  sister,  Joyce  Driben,  a  Perkins 
graduate,  were  delegates  at  the  First  World  Conference  for 
the  Jewish  Blind  held  in  August  in  Jerusalem,  Israel,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Jewish  Braille  Institute  of  America, 
Inc.  of  New  York  City. 

Joyce  is  a  social  worker  at  the  Pittsburgh  Child  Guidance 
Center  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Films  Available  for  Groups— Perkins  has  a  number  of  motion 
pictures  which  are  loaned  without  charge  to  interested  groups. 
A  listing  and  reservation  card  may  be  obtained  from  the  Film 
Librarian,  Campbell  Films  Inc.,  Saxtons  River,  Vermont  05154. 
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Reginald  Hammond  examines  liead  of  a  rliinoceros  donated  to  tiie 
sctiool  by  tfie  Boston  Museum  of  Science. 


The  15tli  running  of  tlie 
Perkins  Road  Rally  was 
held  September  28  in 
Wal<efield.  It  is  cospon- 
sored  by  the  Wakefield 
Elks  and  the  North  Shore 
Touring  Club  Inc.  Twenty- 
four  Perkins  students  acted 
as  navigators  for  twenty- 
four  drivers  reading  the  86 
clues  which  had  been 
transcribed  for  them  into 
Braille  or  large  print. 

Trophy  winners  were,  left 

to  right:  Joan  Loranger 

(Senior),  Second  Place, 

Newark,  NJ;  Alan  Soule 

(Senior),  First  Place, 

Taunton,  MA;  Barry  Lunn 

(Soph.),  Third  Place, 

Bangor,  ME. 
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Mountain  Climbing 


Left:  Group  at 
the  foot  of  the 
65'  rock. 
Below  left: 
Climber  Gary 
Nunes;  Right: 
Clay  Wall. 


Experiment  with  Travel,  a  Springfield-based  outdoor  pro- 
gram for  those  with  special  needs,  invited  a  group  of  nine 
Perkins  students  to  join  with  them  last  May  in  a  rock  climb- 
ing trip  to  Provin  Mountain.  This  sheer  sixty-five-foot  rock 
face  is  located  in  Agawam,  Massachusetts. 

The  expedition  started  with  each  Perkins  student  being 
paired  with  an  experienced  participant  of  the  E.W.T.  pro- 
gram. Basic  rock  climbing  techniques  were  taught  and  all 
participants  made  successful  "drop  rope"  climbs. 

Perkins  students  and  those  who  participated  from  the  Ex- 
periment with  Travel  program  expressed  a  desire  to  go  again 
as  soon  as  possible,  only  this  time  to  an  area  a  bit  more 
difficult. 

The  students  from  Perkins  who  took  part  were  Richard 
Nutting,  Cornell  Babbs,  Richard  Raschi,  Blaine  Cook,  Ray 
Bard,  Alan  Soule,  Clay  Wall,  Ted  Stockdale  and  Gary  Nunes. 
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Scuba  Diving 


Jimmy  Hannah 

investigating  kelp 

on  tfie  ocean  floor. 


After  an  eight-month  training  regime  the  Scuba  Club  from 
Perkins  went  north  of  Gloucester  for  its  first  ocean  "out  dive." 
Student  divers  Timmy  Hannah  (Deaf-Blind),  Richard  Raschi 
and  David  Coe  paired  up  with  certified  divers  Douglas  Deyoe 
(Perkins  Staff),  Chuck  Schaub  and  Jerry  Baker  (volunteers) 
for  the  June  dive. 

While  Carol  Pollard  (staff)  and  Richard  Nutting  acted  as 
surface  support,  a  depth  of  forty  plus  feet  was  reached  by  the 
divers.  Many  interesting  phenomena  were  explored  including 
hermit  crabs,  kelp,  lobster  and  wolf  fish.  The  program  at  Per- 
kins is  continuing  and  it  is  expected  that  these  students  will 
eventually  be  capable  of  enrolling  in  a  course  to  become  cer- 
tified divers. 


TWO  ORIENTAL  STUDENTS  WRITE  MEMOIRS 

Two  former  Perkins  students,  both  women,  have  recently 
written  their  memoirs.  Ine  Takei  from  Yokohama,  Japan,  studied 
at  Perkins  from  1931  to  1934.  She  has  just  written  an  autobio- 
graphical sketch  which  is  now  in  the  Hayes  Research  Library 
entitled  "A  Memoir  That  God  Helps  Me  Write.  This  is  a  study 
in  America  by  a  completely  blind  woman." 

It  is  understood  that  this  contains  a  very  interesting  account  of 
her  life  in  Perkins  in  the  early  1930's  with  very  happy  memories 
of  her  stay  at  the  school. 

Lucy  Ching,  of  Hong  Kong,  was  at  Perkins  from  1954  to 
1956.  She  is  now  a  senior  social  worker  for  the  blind  in  the 
Hong  Kong  civil  service,  and  several  years  ago  was  named  Hong 
Kong's  Woman  of  the  Year.  We  understand  that  her  autobiog- 
raphy is  being  written  at  present  and  we  are  looking  forward  to 
receiving  a  copy  in  due  course. 
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COMING  EVENTS  AT  PERKINS 
December  1975-March  1976 


Mon. 


9 
14 

Tues. 
Sun. 

15 

Mon. 

16 

Tues. 

17 

Weds 

19 


Fri. 


4 
5 

14 


Sun. 
Mon. 

Weds. 


27 

Tues. 

through 

29 

Thurs 

30 

Fri. 

6 

Fri. 

7 

Sat. 

9 

Mon. 

10 

Tues. 

13 

Fri. 

16 

Mon. 

17 

Tues. 

through 

20 

Fri. 

22 

Sun. 

23 

Mon. 

December 

CLASSES  RESUME  after  Thanksgiving  recess 
Offices  and  Library  Reopen 
Industrial  Arts  Christmas  Sale— 10:00  a.m. 
First  Christmas  Concert  (Public  Only)-Dwight 

Hall-3:30  p.m. 
Music     Department     Tea— Hallowell     House— 

5:00  p.m. 
Lower  School  Christmas  Parties 
Pupil  Caroling 
Second    Christmas    Concert    (Public    Only)— 

Dwight  Hall-8:00  p.m. 
Drama    Club    Christmas    Play— Dwight    Hall— 

7:30  p.m. 
Upper  School  Christmas  Parties 
Final  Christmas  Concert  (Parents  and  Staff)— 

Dwight  Hall-8:00  p.m. 
Final  Assembly— Dwight  Hall— 10:30  a.m. 
CHRISTMAS  RECESS  Begins  at  Noon 
Offices  and  Library  Close  at  5:00  p.m. 
Bradlee  and  Anagnos  Cottages  Open 

January 

Pupils  Return 

CLASSES  RESUME-Offices  and  Library  re- 
sume regular  hours 

STAFF  MEETING-North  Building  Auditorium 
—1:10  p.m. 

STAFF  TEA-Staff  Lounge-4:00-5:00  p.m. 

Mid-Year  Exams 

Mid-Year  Exams 

Staff  Party  Sponsored  by  P.P.T.O.— 8:00  p.m. 

February 

Student  Council  Winter  Dance— 8:00  p.m. 
Five-Way  Invitational  Wrestling  at  Perkins 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  WEEK 
Blaisdell  Day 

WINTER  RECESS  Begins  at  Noon 
WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY  HOLIDAY 
Library  Closed 

Library  Open— 9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  Noon  and 
1 :00  p.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 

Pupils  Return 

CLASSES  RESUME-Offices  and  Library  Re- 
open 
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This  November  as  usual  we  are  mailing 
an  appeal  for  our  deaf-blind  girls  and 
boys,  our  "CHILDREN  OF  THE  SI- 
LENT NIGHT."  The  support  of  all  our 
friends  is  greatly  needed  to  meet  inflated 
expense. 
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Director  Announces  Retirement  Plans 

At  the  regular  February  staff  meeting,  Mr.  Benjamin  F. 
Smith  reported  that  he  had  informed  the  Trustees  that  he 
will  retire  from  the  Directorship  on  July  1,  1977. 

Mr.  Smith  began  his  career  at  Perkins  in  1937  when  he 
enrolled  in  the  teacher-training  program  at  that  time  given 
in  association  with  the  Graduate  School  of  Education  at 
Harvard. 

Since  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  two  years  during 
World  War  II  when  he  taught  at  the  Washington  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  his  alma  mater,  he  has  served  Perkins 
as  teacher,  cottage  master  in  Potter  and  Bridgman,  Director 
of  Physical  Education,  Scout  Leader,  Dean  of  Boys,  Princi- 
pal and  Assistant  Director,  and  since  September  1,  1971, 
as  Director. 

After  graduation  from  the  Washington  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  he  proceeded  to  Washington  University,  in  Se- 
attle, where  he  earned  his  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key.  He  holds 
B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  from  that  University. 

A  committee  of  the  Trustees  has  been  appointed  to  select 
Mr.  Smith's  successor. 


Editorial 


Dr.  Howe 


Perkins  Owes  Much 


to  Dr.  Howe 


A 


LTHOUGH  a  century  has  passed  since  Dr. 
Howe's  death,  his  memory  is  still  very  much  alive. 

In  this  issue  of  the  Lantern  we  print  a  detailed 
account  of  our  Industrial  Training  Department. 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  with  Dr.  Howe's 
efforts  along  similar  Unes  in  the  early  days  of  the 
school. 

A  program  of  hand  skills  was  offered  which  in- 
cluded crafts,  woodwork  and  the  caning  of  chairs, 
and  the  tuning  of  pianos.  It  was  hoped  that  mas- 
tery of  such  skills  by  his  pupils  would  lead  to  their 
employment  in  the  mills  and  factories  of  New 
England. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  this  hope  was  not 
fulfilled.  Although  he  used  public  exhibitions  of 
his  pupils  at  their  tasks,  and  made  frequent  per- 
suasive pleas  to  his  friends  among  the  local  lead- 
ers of  industry,  only  a  few  pupils  obtained  manual 
employment.  The  industrialists  were  generous 
with  financial  support,  but  had  little  faith  in  the 
ability  of  blind  men  and  women  to  become  pro- 
ductive employees. 

Dr.  Howe  was  compelled  to  open  a  workshop 


at  the  school  which  gave  employment  to  at  least  a  few  of  his 
pupils.  However,  he  looked  on  this  as  a  temporary  measure  ex- 
pecting that  would-be  employers  would  relent  when  they  saw 
blind  adults  actually  at  work.  In  this  also  he  was  disappointed, 
and  it  was  not  until  1952,  after  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts had  established  several  workshops  for  the  blind,  that  the 
Perkins  workshop  was  closed. 

Today  our  pupils  benefit  from  a  more  enlightened  attitude  on 
the  part  of  industry,  and  indeed  of  society  as  a  whole.  This  is 
partly  the  result  of  the  labor  shortage  during  two  world  wars 
which  compelled  employers  to  consider  every  source  of  man- 
power, giving  handicapped  men  and  women  a  chance  to  show 
their  worth.  But  it  is  mainly  because  of  the  philosophy  of  Equal 
Opportunity  which  results  in  members  of  minority  groups  of  all 
kiiids,  including  the  handicapped,  being  given  consideration  in 
such  matters  as  employment.  Also  today  the  States  we  serve  now 
employ  trained  placement  agents  to  assist  blind  men  and  women 
to  find  jobs. 

We  are  still  pursuing  Dr.  Howe's  goals.  We  seek  to  prepare 
our  pupUs  of  both  sexes  to  obtain  the  most  profitable  and  reward- 
ing careers  which  their  capabilities  permit.  While  some  obtain 
professional  employment,  many  live  by  their  hands.  Most  of 
these  work  in  open  industry,  but  some  will  need  the  protection 
of  a  sheltered  environment.  We  do  not  scorn  the  so-called  "tra- 
ditional" occupations  of  the  blind.  There  is  stiQ  good  money  in 
the  caning  of  chairs  and  an  excellent  livelihood  may  be  made 
from  the  tuning  of  pianos.  However,  these  comprise  only  two  of 
the  many  activities  our  program  includes. 

Dr.  Howe  would,  we  believe,  be  happy  with  our  Industrial 
Arts  Program  and  with  the  successful  careers  of  so  many  of  our 
pupils  after  they  leave  the  school.  He  would  undoubtedly  wel- 
come the  change  in  the  attitude  of  society  towards  the  handi- 
capped, including,  of  course,  those  with  visual  losses. 
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Benjamin  F.  Smith 
Director 


Benjamin  F.  Smith 


The  Industrial  Education  Program  at  Perkins 


STUDENTS  at  Perkins,  from  elementary  years  through  Senior 
High  School,  are  exposed  to  the  concept  that  the  develop- 
ment of  skills,  knowledges  and  attitudes  are  best  served  by  a 
comprehensive  program  of  Industrial  Education.  Several  areas 
are  developed  strongly  along  the  lines  of  daily  living  needs,  such 
as  handling  basic  tools,  and  materials,  others  are  geared  to  de- 
veloping avocational  skills  for  leisure  time  pursuits  and  a  number 
ot  areas  are  specifically  designed  to  give  career  information  and 
basic  training  in  several  industrial  occupations. 

The  Elementary  School  Program 

On  this  level  the  Industrial  Education  Program  offers  a  great 
variety  of  activities  to  accommodate  a  wide  range  of  student  in- 
terests and  abilities.  The  development  of  hand  and  finger  coordi- 
nation is  important  at  this  level  as  is  familiarization  with  ma- 
terials. Each  student  is  encouraged  to  progress  at  his  own  pace, 
according  to  his  own  ability,  think  out  his  ideas  realistically,  find 
the  best  materials  and  select  and  use  properly  the  necessary  tools. 
Creative  expression  is  stressed  by  alternating  between  assigned 
projects  and  projects  which  students  conceive  themselves. 

The  two  work  areas  for  this  program  are  professionally  staffed 
and  well  equipped  with  the  necessary  work  stations,  student  work 
storage  facilities,  tools  and  machines  as  required.  The  areas  are 
identified  as  a  crafts  unit  and  a  wood/ metal  shop  unit.  A  maxi- 
mum of  four  students  are  in  each  area  at  one  time. 


The  Junior/  Senior  High  Industrial  Education  Programs 

The  Junior/ Senior  High  Industrial  Education  Programs  offer 
students  participation  in  a  broad  exposure  to  industrial/ voca- 
tional areas  ranging  from  basic  skill  training  to  actual  on  the  job 
experiences.  Through  involvement  in  this  program  students  are 
made  aware  of  their  abilities  and  interests  in  the  vocational 


world.  Several  areas  are  geared  toward  the  efficient  use  of  leisure 
time  through  hobbies  and  supplemental  income  activities.  The 
areas  are  professionally  staffed  and  well  equipped  with  the  neces- 
sary work  stations,  storage  facilities,  tools  and  machines. 

The  Industrial  Education  Areas 

The  Woodworking  Program  involves  many  facets  of  the 
woodworking  world  from  basic  project  construction  to  on  the 
job  experiences.  The  area  is  well  equipped  with  both  hand  and 
machine  tools.  The  machines  include  table  saw,  radial  arm  saw, 
band  saw,  jig  saw,  surfacer,  jointer,  sander,  lathes  and  drill 
presses.  The  area  is  staffed  with  one  instructor  and  serves  a  maxi- 
mum of  four  students  per  class  unit. 

The  Metalwork  Program  serves  as  an  introduction  to  this  im- 
portant industry.  Numerous  areas  of  metal  industries  are  repre- 
sented with  experiences  ranging  from  basic  hand  assemblies  to 
production  methods.  A  full  range  of  hand  tools  are  available. 
Machine  operations  involve  use  of  the  drill  press,  di-acro  bender, 
welder,  bench  lathe  and  grinder.  Individual  projects  are  stressed 
to  insure  adequate  motivation  of  the  students  in  their  beginning 
experiences. 

The  Machine  Shop  Program  is  a  well  equipped  area  designed 
to  offer  machine  operator  training  in  a  wide  spectrum  of  job  op- 
portunities. Available  are  machine  lathes,  turret  lathe,  multiple 
drill  press,  milling  machines  (vertical  and  horizontal),  drill  press, 
grinder  and  cut-off  machine.  Related  information  is  presented  to 
round  out  the  "hands-on"  experiences.  Actual  work  from  indus- 
try (piece  rate)  is  solicited  in  this  area  to  enhance  realistic  ap- 
proaches to  the  training  experiences. 

The  Power  Mechanics  Program  gives  students  the  opportunity 
to  study  the  generation,  regulation,  transmission  and  testing  of 
power  equipment.  A  wide  variety  of  equipment  is  available  for 
"hands  on"  experiences  such  as  tools,  teaching  aids,  and  working 
engines.  Beginning  with  the  small  gasoline  engine  the  student  ad- 
vances to  work  on  the  complete  automobile.  Experiences  are  also 
given  the  other  means  of  power  development  such  as  water 
power,  electricity,  steam  and  wind. 

The  Home  Mechanics  area  offers  boys  and  girls  experiences  in 
useful  repairs  about  the  home.  Here  they  learn  about  basic  re- 
pairs to  plumbing,  electrical  fixtures,  doors,  windows,  and  many 
others.  A  full  range  of  household  tools  are  introduced  through 
actual  application  in  home  repairs.  An  advanced  course  in  this 
area  gives  experiences  in  small  house  construction  and  mainte- 
nance. 

The  Photo-Graphics  Program  gives  students  experiences  in 
basic  drawing  and  graphics.  A  unit  in  black  and  white  photogra- 
phy is  offered  which  includes  film  development  and  printing.  The 


In  prevocational  classes  in  metal  and  wood- 
working students  gain  familiarity  with  tech- 
niques, tools,  and  materials. 


In  power  mechanics  students  begin  witfi  small 
engines  and  advance  to  work  on  a  complete 
automobile. 


Work  activity  introduces  students  to  real  work 
situations  through  contracts  received  from 
local  industry. 
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laboratory  is  well  equipped  with  cameras,  enlarger,  developing 
tanks  and  photo  mounting  equipment.  Photographies  work  as  a 
vocation  is  also  introduced. 

The  Weaving  and  Crafts  shop  offers  a  program  of  a  wide  va- 
riety of  craft  experiences  geared  toward  efficient  use  of  leisure 
time.  The  area  is  well  equipped  with  full  size  looms  as  well  as  a 
variety  of  small  looms.  Handweaving  is  taught  and  projects  such 
as  wall  hangings,  place  mats  and  rugs  are  made. 

Caning  is  a  popular  elective  on  this  level  and  offers  advanced 
experiences  in  a  wide  range  of  seating  materials.  This  area  is  in 
two  parts,  chair  reseating  and  furniture  repair.  The  reseating  area 
is  equipped  with  proper  size  work  tables  and  vises,  as  well  as 
complete  tools  needed  for  this  work.  The  repair  area  has  machine 
tool  capacity  to  produce  parts  needed  for  repairs.  Students  often 
find  this  an  important  avocation  in  later  life. 

The  Ceramics  course  offers  advance  techniques  in  hand  work 
and  throwing  on  the  wheel.  Several  wheels  are  available  for  this 
purpose.  Glaze  applications  and  formulation,  use  of  the  kiln, 
origins  of  clay  are  among  the  topics  introduced. 

The  Work  Activity  Unit  gives  students  opportunities  to  work 
on  actual  industrial  jobs,  in  a  realistic  work  setting.  Jobs  in  this 
area  include  collating,  assembling,  salvage,  labeling,  sorting,  heat 
sealing,  packaging  and  small  machine  operators.  Time  studies 
are  kept  and  students  are  paid  for  their  work  encouraging  good 
work  standards. 

Vocational/ Industrial  Skills  Area,  this  area  serves  as  a  skill  de- 
velopment area  for  students  experiencing  problems  in  the  Indus- 
trial Education  areas.  A  wide  range  of  industrial  work  samples 
are  used  as  the  vehicle  to  develop  skill  in  identification  of  shapes, 
counting,  folding,  assembling,  sorting,  etc.  The  area  is  set  up  with 
a  series  of  work  samples  each  designed  to  expose  and  develop  a 
range  of  skills. 

The  Industrial  Work  Placement  Program  offers  several  work 
stations  in  local  industry,  including  the  Howe  Press  which  have 
been  established  to  give  students  actual  work  experience  in  indus- 
try. Industrial  Education  relates  to  those  areas  of  industry  in 
which  actual  comparable  work  settings  have  been  established.  In- 
dustrial Education  is  involved  in  necessary  pre-training  and  eval- 
uation as  well  as  supportive  services  during  the  term  of  employ- 
ment. 

In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  Can  profit  from  an 
intensified  program  on  a  prevocational  level,  Perkins  offers  an 
Industrial  Education  Certificate  Course.  These  students  may  be 
enrolled  in  the  general  high  school  course,  or  they  may  be  un- 
graded students  who  do  not  qualify  for  a  high  school  diploma, 
out-of-course  post  graduate  students  at  Perkins  for  special  pro- 
gramming, or  a  student  of  the  Deaf-Blind  Department. 


The  Buildings  and  Grounds  Maintenance  Course  offers  experi- 
ences in  the  various  aspects  of  employment  in  these  areas.  The 
Perkins  buildings  and  grounds  office  offers  an  excellent  lab  for 
this  program  and  supportive  programs  are  offered  via  the  Home 
Mechanics  units  of  study. 

Piano  Technology:  the  Tuning  Department  offers  full  training 
in  piano  servicing  and  tuning.  This  training  is  given  not  only  to 
undergraduate  pupils  but  also  to  those  beyond  high  school  age. 
The  program  is  set  up  with  separate  tuning  areas  and  a  large 
service  area.  The  pupil  who  completes  this  course  is  a  qualified 
technician. 

The  Production-Woodworking  Shop  is  an  area  that  involves 
each  student  with  the  line-production  methods  of  the  modem 
woodworking  industry.  Several  products  may  be  produced  simul- 
taneously, as  the  students  are  introduced  to  the  concepts  of  inter- 
changeable parts  assembly.  Fixtures  are  used  for  ease  of  repeti- 
tive operation.  Operations  on  the  Production  line  include  the  use 
of  such  machines  as:  the  radial  arm  saw,  sanders,  band  saws, 
lathe  and  drill  presses.  Each  machine  has  its  own  fixtures  de- 
signed for  safe,  accurate  operation  by  the  operators.  Results  from 
the  line  are  products  such  as  a  king  size  cribbage  board,  a  hang- 
ing plant  basket,  several  games  and  puzzles  and  a  note  holder, 
that  are  manufactured  entirely  by  students,  who  learn  the  line 
steps  from  rough  stock  to  marketing  and  sale. 

Mechanical  Drawing  is  available  to  students  on  the  basis  of 
practical  application.  In  areas  such  as  Machine  Shop  or  Carpen- 
try where  a  basic  understanding  of  drafting  procedures  is  helpful 
an  individualized  program  is  developed  specifically  fulfilling  the 
students  needs.  The  use  of  basic  drafting  tools,  aids,  and  ma- 
terials is  stressed. 

The  Industrial  Education  Program  supports  a  unit  of  Junior 
Achievement.  This  program  meets  weekly  in  the  Production 
Shop.  A  student  operated  manufacturing  company  with  all  its 
procedures  is  set  up  and  functions  under  the  guidance  of  repre- 
sentatives from  local  industry.  Through  this  program  students 
develop  an  understanding  of  the  free  enterprise  system,  build 
self  confidence,  develop  leadership  ability  and  gain  an  insight  into 
many  careers. 

To  summarize.  Industrial  Education  emphasizes  skills,  knowl- 
edges and  attitudes  as  they  relate  to  an  industrial  society.  Indus- 
trial Education  also  contributes  to  other  educational  facets  such 
as  orderly  performance,  cooperative  attitudes,  health  and  safety, 
interest  in  industry,  appreciation,  self  discipline,  initiative  and 
interest  in  hobbies. 

Industrial  Education  Objectives 

1.  To  provide  a  knowledge  of  industrial  materials  and  their 
applications. 


2.  To  develop  usable  skills  with  respect  to  safe  use  of  tools 
and  machines. 

3.  To  develop  communication  skills  in  the  language  of  in- 
dustry. 

4.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  products  of  industry, 
their  uses,  care  and  maintenance. 

5.  To  provide  knowledge  about  job  requirements  in  various 
industrial  occupations  by  providing  exploratory  experiences. 


WiLLUM  W.  HowAT,  Head 
Industrial  Education  Department 
March  1976 


The  development  of  hand  skills  is 
an  important  foundation  for  many  vo- 
cational activities. 


A  MEMORIAL  TRIBUTE  TO 
DR.  SAMUEL  GRIDLEY  HOWE 

(1801-1876) 

On  the  one  hundredth  Anniversary  of  his  death 

Friday,  January  30,  1976 

PROGRAM 

Samuel  Gridley  Howe  March     Arranged  by         George  Alevizos 

Organ 
Introductions  by  Benjamin  F.  Smith,  Director 
Dr.  Howe  in  Behalf  of  Mental  Retardation      Dr.  Hugo  W.  Moser 

Walter  E.  Fernald  State  School 
A  Better  World  Don  Besig 

Upper  School  Chorus 
Dr.  Howe  in  Behalf  of  the  Deaf  George  Pratt 

Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf 
Greek  National  Hymn 
Upper  School  Chorus 
Dr.  Howe's  Influence  in  Greece  Bishop  lakovos 

Bishop  of  the  Greek  Orthodox: 

Church  in  New  England 

Play:  A  Tribute  to  Our  First  Two  Directors  Drama  Club 

Written  and  Directed  by  Anthony  Ackerman 
Processional:  Anagnos,  Dear  Founder 

Words  by  Emilie  Poulsson  '82 
Music  by  Juliet  (Perrella)  Nelson  '12 
Michael  Anagnos,  Successor  to  Dr.  Howe 

Dr.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic  Words  by  Julia  Ward  Howe 

Upper  School  Chorus 
(Audience  join  in  FINAL  CHORUS) 


This  commemoration  was  a  delightful  affair  bringing  out  Dr. 
Howe's  service  as  a  doctor  and  soldier  in  Greece  during  the  War  of 
Independence  against  the  Turks,  his  influence  in  introducing  oral 
instruction  to  the  deaf  into  the  United  States,  and  his  educating  of 
the  first  mentally  retarded  anywhere,  we  believe,  in  America.  Repre- 
sentatives of  all  these  interests  were  present  and  paid  tribute  to  his 
greatness. 

A  particularly  pleasing  aspect  of  the  program  was  the  presence 
of  some  of  Dr.  Howe's  descendants,  Mrs.  Eliot  T.  Putnam  of  Ded- 
ham,  Mass.,  a  great-grandchild  of  Dr.  Howe;  together  with  her  three 
grandchildren  who  would  be  Dr.  Howe's  great-great-great-grand- 
children aged  11,  10  and  8. 


Dr.  Howe  in  Behalf  of  the  Deaf 


Extract  of  Paper  Read  by  George 
T.  Pratt,  Principal,  Clarke  School 
for  the  Deaf,  at  Perkins  School  for 
the  Blind,  January  30,  1976 

FOR  the  Deaf,  the  extraordinary  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  be- 
gan his  role  as  their  benefactor  during  the  morning  of  July  25, 
1837.  On  that  day  he  met  Laura  Bridgman  and  her  parents  in  her 
father's  farmhouse  near  Hanover,  New  Hampshire. 

Laura  suffering  from  loss  of  sight,  hearing,  speech,  and  smell, 
was  to  be  restored  by  education  to  daily  communion  with  her 
fellow-creatures  and  thus  point  the  way  for  many  improvements 
in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  as  well  as  the  blind.  Her  accom- 
plishments established  the  groundwork  for  Helen  Keller.  The 
pioneer  in  all  these  changes,  so  far  as  America  is  concerned,  was 
Dr.  Howe.  It  was  from  him  that  Horace  Mann,  Gardiner  Greene 
Hubbard,  Miss  Harriet  B.  Rogers,  and  other  promoters  of  speech 
for  the  deaf  in  the  United  States  took  their  lead.  The  story  of 
Laura  has  an  interest  apart  from  her  own  moving  experiences 
and,  as  Dickens  has  said,  it  can  never  be  told  without  exciting 
admiration  for  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe. 

Mrs.  Howe  reported:  "When  Dr.  Howe  first  became  aware  of 
Laura's  existence,  the  double  calamity  of  blindness  and  deafness 
had  rarely  been  observed,  and  never  relieved  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  The  way  by  which  knowledge  from  without  should  make 
entrance  into  her  mind  was  as  yet  unexplored,  and  every  step  in 
it  was  purely  tentative.  The  man  whose  genius  led  him  to  con- 
front this  difficult  problem  was  of  the  order  of  those  who  so  cor- 
respond to  the  needs  of  their  time  that  they  are  called  "  'provi- 
dential' people." 

HOWE  must  have  spent  an  interesting  summer  studying  and 
planning  an  approach  to  reaching  Laura.  It  had  to  be  a 
most  productive  effort  for  this  36-year-old  genius  because  the 
next  few  years  demonstrated  an  unquestioned  success.  What  hap- 
pened has  been  documented  in  detail  by  Dr.  Howe  and  others. 
Everyone  engaged  in  special  education  around  the  world  saluted 
the  superb  breakthrough  in  human  relations  brought  about  by 
Dr.  Howe  and  Laura  Bridgman.  Certainly,  the  deaf  continue  to 
cheer. 
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In  April  1843,  Miss  Julia  Ward  of  New  York  and  Dr.  Howe 
were  married.  At  almost  the  same  time,  Horace  Mann  was  mar- 
ried, and  the  two  couples  traveled  to  Europe  in  May  on  the  same 
steamer.  The  narrative  of  Dickens  had  made  the  case  of  Laura 
Bridgman  generally  known  in  Europe.  As  a  consequence,  Dr. 
Howe  became  the  object  of  gratifying  attention  of  foremost  peo- 
ple everywhere.  He  was  often  called  upon  to  recount  the  details 
of  his  work  with  Laura. 

Dr.  Howe  returned  with  his  wife  and  child  in  September  1 844, 
and  resumed  his  place  at  South  Boston.  He  found  his  friend 
Horace  Mann  engaged  in  a  sharp  controversy  about  teaching 
deaf  children  to  talk,  and  joined  heartily  with  him  in  the  en- 
deavor (in  1844-45)  to  introduce  articulation  among  the  deaf 
pupils  maintained  by  the  state  in  the  asylum  at  Hartford.  In 
Switzerland,  Holland  and  Germany,  the  system  had  already  been 
fully  tried  and  established,  and  Dr.  Howe  and  Mr.  Mann  had 
found  opportunities  of  observing  pupils  in  every  stage  of  vocal 
discipline.  They  believed  in  the  system  but  the  innovation  was 
strongly  resisted  at  that  time  and  long  after  by  those  committed 
to  the  method  of  instruction  in  which  the  language  of  arbitrary 
signs  predominated  even  over  the  use  of  the  finger  alphabet.  Un- 
able to  convince  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford  of  the  pro- 
priety of  at  least  giving  the  method  a  fair  trial,  Dr.  Howe  began 
a  series  of  experiments  with  two  little  deaf-mute  pupils  which 
had  some  share  in  leading  to  the  establishment  of  the  Clarke 
School  for  the  Deaf  in  Northampton.  During  the  next  twenty 
years,  Dr.  Howe  was  instrumental  in  leading  many  parents  of 
deaf  children  to  conduct  their  education  orally. 

Mabel  Hubbard  lost  her  hearing  from  Scarlet  Fever  at  the  age 
of  four  and  a  half  years.  Her  father,  Gardiner  Greene  Hubbard, 
a  prominent  Cambridge  attorney,  in  1863  sought  Dr.  Howe^s  ad- 
vice. He  went  to  the  Perkins  School  where  a  blind  student  led 
him  swiftly  and  confidently  to  Dr.  Howe's  office  to  be  greeted 
with  "I  know  of  your  work  on  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Education,  Mr.  Hubbard,  and  I'm  glad  to  see  you  here.  You  said 
in  your  note  on  your  card  you  wanted  my  advice  on  something 
urgent.  If  I  can  help — " 

"Gardiner  Hubbard  swallowed  and  opened  his  dry  lips,  and 
suddenly  the  story  of  Mabel's  illness  and  all  her  parents'  fears 
and  very  small  hopes  was  rushing  out.  As  he  talked,  Mr.  Hub- 
bard thought  he  had  never  realized  before  how  hopeless  the  situ- 
ation really  was.  The  very  telling  of  his  quest  to  save  Mabel  from 
a  life  of  silence  and  isolation  made  him  realize  how  helpless  he 
was.  And  then  he  had  a  sort  of  shock — for  the  man  opposite  him 
was  not  shaking  his  head  glumly  and  making  negative  sounds; 
he  was  listening  with  widening  eyes  and  a  face  alight  with  ex- 
citement. 
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Attending  the  memorial  were  (I  to  r)  George  Alevizos,  Greek  Ameri- 
can member  of  the  Perkins  Corporation;  Mr.  John  Fotopoulos  Greek 
Consul  m  Boston;  Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Fifth  and  former  Director 
of  Perkms  and  now  serving  as  Consultant  to  the  present  Director- 
Bishop  lakovos  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  in  New  England'- 
Bust  of  Michael  Anagnos,  the  Second  Director  of  Perkins;  Benjamin 
F.  Smith,  Sixth  and  present  Director  of  Perkins;  Dr.  Hugo  W  Moser 
Superintendent  of  Walter  E.  Fernald  State  School;  Dr.  George  Pratt' 
Principal  of  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf. 

"Someone  once  said  that  when  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  met  a 
great  challenge  'he  kindled  like  a  torch.'  Gardiner  Hubbard  saw 
him  kindle  now,  and  before  the  story  was  completely  finished  he 
was  interrupting.  'Of  course  you  can  save  your  daughter's  speech 
— and  add  to  it  until  she  has  a  normal  vocabulary.  And  she  will 
not  sound  like  a  steam  locomotive.  I  know.  Oh,  I  know  all  the 
arguments  you've  heard  ...  But  I  myself  have  seen  children 
who  ^yere  born  deaf  being  taught  to  speak  and  understand  con- 
versation. I  have  seen  it  and  proved  it  to  my  own  satisfaction."^ 

Mr.  Hubbard  was  able  to  persuade  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture to  charter  the  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  Northampton,  in 
June  1867.  With  Mr.  Hubbard  as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  the 
school  opened  October  1,  1867,  with  twenty  students.  Mabel 
Hubbard,  successfully  tutored,  grew  up  to  become  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell.    ' 

To  this  day,  the  deaf  owe  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  a  debt  of 
gratitude.  At  his  funeral  in  January  1876,  Dr.  Hedge  said: 
"He  was  never  the  hero  of  his  own  tale.  I  have  talked  with  him, 
often  and  long,  and  should  never  have  guessed  from  anything 
that  fell  from  his  lips  that  he  had  ever  seen  Greece,  or  lam  in  a 
Prussian  prison  cell,  or  penerated  the  three-barred  gate  of  Laura 
Bridgman's  soul.  ...  He  was  that  exceptional  character,  a  tol- 
erant enthusiast,  a  fair  advocate  of  a  righteous  cause." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

1.  Waite,   Helen  Elmira    Make  a  Joyful  Sound,    The   Romance   of  Mabel  Hub- 
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TRIBUTE  TO  LOUIS  BRAILLE 

FoUowing  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Perkms  Corporation  a  pro- 
gram was  presented  in  recognition  of  the  150th  anniversary  of 
the  development  of  the  Braille  System  as  follows: 

Greetings  by  the  Director  of  Perkins  Benjamin  F.  Smith 

"A  Tribute  to  Louis  Braille"  by  Anthony  Ackerman, 

Head  of  the  English  Department  at  Perkins 
"What  Braille  Means  to  Me"  by  Richard  H.  Even  sen, 

Program  Analyst,  Division  for  the  Blind  and 

Physically  Handicapped,  Library  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Demonstration  of  Braille  Reading  and  Writing 

by  pupils  of  the  school 
"The  Howe  Press  and  Braille :  by  Edward  J.  Waterhouse 

former  Manager  of  the  Howe  Press  1946-1960 
"The  Howe  Press  Today"  by  Harry  J.  Friedman, 

Manager  of  the  Howe  Press 

There  were  also  exhibits  by  the  Howe  Press,  the  Hayes  Research 
Library  of  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  and  the  National  Braille 
Press,  including  a  page  from  the  first  book  ever  published  in 
Braille,  Paris  1837. 


A  Tribute  to  Louis  Braille 


by  Anthony  Ackerman 

"I  do  not  rate  as  heroes  those  who  have  triumphed  by  force  of 
intellect  or  physique.  The  only  heroes  I  acknowledge  are  those 
who  were  good  in  heart." 

Thus  spake  author  Romain  Roland  who  may  well  have  had  in 
mind  his  compatriot,  Louis  Braille.  Braille  is  not  a  hero  of  epic 
proportions,  but  his  accomplishment  had  universality.  He  was  not 
a  thunderer,  yet  he  reached  countless  thousands.  His  whole  life 
was  circumscribed  within  a  few  miles,  yet  his  influence  has 
girdled  the  globe.  Indeed,  the  proportions  of  the  man  are  simple; 
his  humanity  is  all-embracing.  But  let  what  he  did  speak  for  that 
man. 
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Louis  Braille  was  born  on  January  4,  1809  in  a  stone-built 
farmhouse  in  Coupvray  some  twenty  miles  from  Paris.  He  was 
the  last  of  four  children.  His  father,  Simon  Rene,  was  a  respected 
harness  maker  and  a  master  craftsman.  His  mother,  Monique, 
was  a  woman  of  solid  virtues. 

The  blond-haired  blue-eyed  baby  began  to  grow,  and  in  his 
third  year  he  was  happily  active  and  very  alert,  and  fond  of 
spending  most  of  his  time  with  his  father  in  the  workshop  next 
to  the  house.  He  loved  to  play  with  the  strips  of  leather,  and  one 
sunny  day,  imitating  his  father,  he  picked  up  a  sharp  tool,  an 
awl  or  a  knife,  and  as  he  had  watched  his  father  do  so  often,  he 
plunged  downward  to  make  a  hole  in  the  leather.  The  tool  slipped 
and  pierced  an  eye.  The  local  doctor  did  his  best,  but  the  infec- 
tion spread  to  the  other  eye,  and  by  the  time  he  was  five,  Louis 
was  totally  blind. 

There  was  great  love  and  affection  in  the  family,  and  Louis 
was  left  out  of  nothing.  He  was  taken  on  walks  and  taught  to  rec- 
ognize the  things  in  his  immediate  environment,  the  plants  and 
the  animals,  and  the  safe  pathways.  All  too  well  his  family  knew 
the  fate  of  the  blind.  They  would  provide  for  him  the  best  they 
could. 

When  he  was  ten  it  was  decided  that  Louis  should  go  to  the 
Royal  Institute  for  the  Blind  Youth  in  Paris.  A  scholarship  was 
obtained  for  him,  and  on  February  5,  1819,  the  boy  entered  the 
Paris  school.  The  building  was  decrepit,  damp  and  cold  with 
cell-like  rooms  and  worm-eaten  staircases.  The  regimen  was 
harsh  with  spare  food  and  rigid  discipline.  And  Louis  was  the 
youngest  of  the  pupils  there. 

The  school  had  been  started  by  Valentin  Hauy  who  had  de- 
veloped a  reading  system  of  embossed  printed  letters.  Little  Louis 
had  a  passion  for  books  and  his  first  disappointment  was  to  dis- 
cover that  there  were  only  three  of  these  books  for  the  whole 
school.  But  the  alternative  to  leaving  school  was  grim.  Most  of 
the  blind  were  illiterate.  They  were  reduced  to  beggary,  provid- 
ing entertainment  for  crowds  who  watched  them  fight,  chase 
greased  pigs,  and  disport  themselves  in  dunce  caps  and  freakish 
clothing.  The  musician,  the  philosopher  and  the  mathematician 
were  the  exceptions  to  the  rule.  It  had  been  shortly  before  the 
French  that  men  like  Hauy  and  the  philosopher  Diderot  preached 
that  the  blind  should  be  regarded  as  the  equals  of  other  men. 

Overcoming  his  doubts  and  disappointments,  Louis  stayed. 
His  scholarship  asserted  itself  almost  immediately,  and  within  a 
year  he  took  prizes  in  geography,  history  and  math.  His  hand 
skills  were  also  exceptional,  and  he  became  expert  in  slipper  mak- 
ing, weaving  and  caning. 
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In  1820  Dr.  Pignier  was  appointed  Director.  He  proved  to  be 
a  man  of  foresight  and  understanding.  He  was  later  to  write  of 
Louis,  "Possessed  of  a  lively  intelligence,  he  soon  came  to  the 
fore  through  the  process  he  made  and  the  success  he  gained  in 
his  lessons." 

In  1821,  Dr.  Pignier  was  visited  by  an  ex-artillery  captain,  one 
Charles  Barbier  de  la  Sere  who  had  developed  a  code  made  up 
of  dots  and  dashes  and  punched  out  with  a  board,  clip  and  stylus. 
The  code  which  he  then  called  "nocturnal  writing"  was  intended 
as  a  means  of  communication  between  soldiers  in  the  field.  Bar- 
bier thought  it  might  have  application  for  the  blind.  The  boys  at 
the  school  were  almost  immediately  enthusiastic,  especially  young 
Braille.  The  system  was  bulky  and  difficult  to  learn  since  it  con- 
sisted of  dots  and  dashes  which  made  up  sounds,  not  letters. 

For  three  years  Braille  worked  on  Barbier's  system,  and  by  the 
school  year  1824-25  he  had  essentially  developed  the  braille  sys- 
tem as  we  know  it  today.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  then,  he  invented 
a  tool  for  the  blind  that  made  their  possibilities  limitless.  Though 
there  were  congratulations  aplenty,  official  acceptance  was  with- 
held. Braille,  working  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  gave  the 
world  a  single  letter  system  that  allowed  for  spelling,  accents, 
and  the  notations  for  music,  mathematics,  and  science — and  his 
dots  were  easily  accommodated  by  the  finger. 

Braille  was  made  an  apprentice  teacher  in  1 828.  Though  there 
was  still  no  official  acceptance,  Braille  did  not  become  discour- 
aged because  his  fellow  blind  at  the  school  used  his  system  con- 
stantly. Dr.  Pignier's  encouragement  was  unflagging. 

The  pattern  of  Braille's  life  was  now  set — hard  at  work,  ill 
health,  and  the  struggle  for  acceptance  of  his  system.  In  1834  he 
demonstrated  his  system  at  the  French  exposition,  but  people 
thought  it  a  mere  curiosity  or  a  fake,  and  even  the  congratula- 
tions of  King  Louis  Philippe  did  not  further  the  cause. 

In  1835  Braille  had  his  first  serious  attack  of  tuberculosis.  He 
went  home  to  regain  his  health  and  shortly  thereafter  returned 
to  work.  Five  years  later  the  school  was  moved  to  No.  56, 
Boulevard  des  Invalides,  its  present  site.  At  the  official  opening 
of  the  school  the  pupils  demonstrated  Braille's  system,  and  offi- 
cial approval  for  the  Institute  to  use  Braille  was  finally  granted. 

In  1884  he  suffered  his  second  tubercular  attack.  He  soon  gave 
up  teaching  altogether  save  for  piano  lessons.  He  had  been 
granted  permanent  home  at  the  school. 
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He  died  on  January  6,  1852,  two  days  after  his  43rd  birthday. 
His  body  was  returned  to  Coupvray  for  simple  burial.  In  thirty 
years  he  had  done  more  for  the  blind  than  in  all  the  cen- 
turies before,  yet  the  world  took  little  note.  There  were  no  eulo- 
gies, no  anthems,  no  mention  in  the  Paris  papers.  He  had  joined 
that  distinguished  band  of  geniuses  who  throughout  the  ages 
have  suffered  similar  fates.  Braille's  system  had  many  storms  to 
weather,  and  final  victory  would  only  come  some  seventy  years 
later. 

In  June  of  1952,  France  paid  Braille  her  highest  honor  when 
his  remains  were  laid  to  their  final  resting  place  in  the  Pantheon. 
Thousands  had  joined  the  procession  from  Coupvray  to  Paris, 
and  delegates  from  forty  nations  were  there  to  pay  homage.  And 
in  Coupvray  today  there  is  a  statue  in  the  public  square  with 
this  inscription:  "A  BRAILLE  LES  RECONNAISANTS— to 
Braille,  the  grateful  blind." 

But  after  all  the  tributes  there  remains  the  man  himself.  It  was 
said  of  him  that  his  face  reflected  calmness  and  purity  of  soul — it 
was  a  reflection  of  those  who  are  truly  happy.  He  sought  neither 
self-aggrandizement  nor  fame.  Friendship  and  gratitude  were 
more  to  him  than  medals  and  honors.  His  cherished  dream  of  li- 
braries for  the  blind  has  come  true.  There  are  books  in  African 
dialects,  Slavonic  languages,  the  Chinese  idiogram — a  mammoth 
outpouring  of  books  for  all  ages,  all  tastes,  and  all  needs — cur- 
rent periodicals  and  magazines — braiUe  embossed  watches  and 
clocks,  menus,  and  games,  braifle  on  scientific  instruments  and 
computer  tapes.  Braille  is  a  complete  communication  tool,  serv- 
ing the  blind  at  home  and  at  work,  in  education  and  in  recrea- 
tion. If  Valentin  Hauy  is  the  father  of  education  for  the  blind, 
Louis  Braille  is  the  greatest  emancipator  who  set  the  blind  free. 
He  gave  them  choices  where  before  there  were  none;  he  gave 
them  dignity  where  before  there  had  been  degradation.  He 
showed  them  the  way  to  the  paths  of  glory  and  out  of  the  laby- 
rinths of  despair.  There  are  many  monuments  to  his  memory — 
the  multitudes  of  blind  who  came  out  of  the  darkness  and  into 
the  light.  ... 

Extract  from  talk  given  during  the 
school's  Tribute  to  Louis  Braille, 
November  3,  1975. 
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^^  On  and  Off  the  Campus 


Sudbury  Players  Entertain  our  Students— The  fall  produc- 
tion of  the  Sudbury  Players  was  the  musical  comedy 
"SUGAR."  Special  arrangements  were  made  by  John  D.  Goss 
for  six  faculty  members,  two  volunteers  and  sixteen  students 
from  the  upper  school  to  attend  a  special  full-dress  rehearsal. 

This  story  of  the  roaring  20's  is  easy  to  follow  because  many 
of  the  characters  are  identified  with  the  music.  For  example, 
the  gangsters  always  tap-danced.  Since  this  rehearsal  had 
only  the  Perkins  students  for  an  audience,  the  company 
played  it  right  to  them  as  they  sat  in  choice  seats,  front  and 
center.  The  intense  interest  displayed  all  evening  let  ob- 
servers know  that  the  students  understood  exactly  what  was 
going  on. 

Before  the  show,  Music  Director,  Joanne  Sewell,  talked  with 
the  students,  introducing  them  to  members  of  the  orchestra. 
At  intermission.  Rick  Sosny,  Director,  brought  all  cast  and 
stage-hands  into  the  audience  to  meet  Perkins'  students. 
Soon,  an  impromptu  drum  lesson  was  going  on  in  the  or- 
chestra pit, — another  group  was  interested  in  how  to  tap- 
dance,— while  all  received  a  better  understanding  of  cos- 
tumes and  make-up  as  they  were  allowed  close  examinations. 

This  fourth  annual  trip  to  a  Sudbury  Players'  production 
was  a  rewarding  experience. 

Perkins'  Exhibit  at  the  Boston  Globe  Book  Festival— On  Fri- 
day, Saturday  and  Sunday,  the  weekend  of  October  17-19, 
1975,  Howe  Press  and  the  Perkins  Library  shared  exhibit 
space  at  the  Boston  Globe  Book  Festival.  At  the  booth  were 
Mark  Walpole  and  Judi  Perron  from  Howe  Press,  and  Gisela 
Titman  and  Ethanne  Smith  from  the  library. 

Howe  Press  displayed  books  from  its  Braille-Vision  chil- 
dren's book  project  and  offered  alphabet  cards  and  jumbo 
braille  samples  as  braille  give-aways.  As  always,  the  familiar 
illustrations  in  an  unfamiliar  format  attracted  a  lot  of  atten- 
tion. The  Fragrance  books  were  very  popular.  Little  direct 
business  was  done,  and  for  the  public,  many  of  whom  were 
seeing  braille  for  the  first  time,  the  display  was  mainly  edu- 
cational. However,  a  number  of  school  teachers  and  librar- 
ians were  interested  in  the  books  and  indicated  that  future 
orders  would  issue  from  their  purchasing  agents. 
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The  Library  exhibit  displayed  its  reading  equipment  and 
advertised  its  services.  Here,  the  direct  results  of  the  display 
were  greater.  A  surprising  number  of  people,  learning  of  the 
availability  of  talking  books  and  cassettes,  recognized  their 
value  for  a  particular  relative  or  friend,  and  took  the  litera- 
ture and  application  forms  offered  at  the  booth.  As  a  means 
of  informing  the  public  of  available  services,  the  Boston 
Globe  Book  Festival  was  superlative. 

The  exhibit  space,  which  would  have  cost  a  commercial 
concern  $265,  was  donated  by  the  Boston  Globe,  because 
Perkins  is  a  non-profit  organization.  The  Perkins  booth's  lo- 
cation looked  across  on  the  area  where  authors  autographed 
copies  of  their  books.  Hence,  the  booth  was  always  crowded 
and  once  discovered,  its  unique  subject  and  service  motive 
held  the  crowd,  and  ensured  its  own  success. 
School  Participates  in  Watertown  Time  Capsule  Project— As 
part  of  its  Bicentennial  activities,  a  time  capsule  was  buried 
in  the  front  lawn  of  Watertown  Town  Hall  on  Sunday,  No- 
vember 2,  1975.  It  is  intended  that  this  will  be  reopened  in 
the  year  2030,  which  will  mark  the  400th  anniversary  of  Water- 
town. 

Buried  in  the  capsule  are  contributions  from  students  in 
the  public  and  private  schools  of  Watertown,  including  Per- 
kins. Here  is  a  sample  of  the  letter  sent  in  by  some  of  our 
pupils. 

"Why  I  Like  Watertown.  I  like  Watertown  because 
of  my  school.  I  also  like  it  because  of  all  the  people  I 
know,  and  because  of  all  the  sounds  of  traffic  that  I 
hear.  The  town  is  small  but  it  has  a  lot  to  give.  I  will 
always  remember  Watertown  because  of  the  start  it 
gave  in  my  life." 

Timothy  Leary 
Junior  High  School 

Scouts  Take  Part  in  the  Knox  Trek— Eleven  Scouts  from  the 
Perkins  troop,  along  with  seven  Scouts  from  Troop  262  in 
Watertown,  took  part  with  many  other  Scouts  from  all  over 
New  England  in  the  Re-enactment  of  the  Knox  Trek.  The 
event  was  one  of  the  last  major  events  of  the  Bicentennial  in 
Massachusetts.  In  pouring  rain  they  marched  the  last  few 
miles  from  Watertown  along  the  same  route  that  General 
Knox  took  200  years  ago  when  he  brought  captured  British 
cannons  from  Fort  Ticonderoga,  in  New  York  State,  to  Gen- 
eral Washington's  troops  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  on 
January  27,  1776. 

The  bulletin  which  accompanied  the  museum  exhibit  en- 
titled 1776  gave  a  brief  history  of  this  historic  trek. 

Perkins  also  was  host  to  a  troop  from  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire  which  came  to  Massachusetts  to  take  part  in  the 
last  two  days  of  the  Trek. 
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Chan  Poh-Lin,  a 
deaf-blind  teacher 
at  the  Singapore 
School  for  the 
Blind,  reacts  joy- 
ously as  she  is 
told  by  Dr.  Water- 
house  she  is  to  be 
awarded  an  Anne 
Sullivan  Gold 
l\Aedal.  The  award 
is  given  period- 
ically by  the  Per- 
kins School  and 
the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind 
to  outstanding 
deaf-blind  persons. 


Five  New  Members  Appointed  to  Perkins  Corporation— At  the 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Perkins  Corporation  on  November  3, 
1975,  at  which  President  Sam  Cabot  presided,  five  new  mem- 
bers were  appointed.  These  were:  Robert  M.  Aiken  of  Welles- 
ley  Hills,  Mrs.  Jane  T.  Nagle  of  Belmont,  Gertrude  and  Warner 
Stenquist  of  Waltham,  and  Gregory  B.  Khachadoorian  of 
Arlington. 

Museum    Exhibits,   December   1975   and   January   1976— The 

Museum  Committee,  led  by  Kenneth  Stuckey,  our  Research 
Librarian,  prepared  three  interesting  exhibits  in  December 
and  January. 

1776  Relived:  This  exhibit  included  the  equipment  and 
handsome  uniform  of  a  revolutionary  soldier  and  a  number 
of  items  in  common  use  at  the  time  of  1776. 

The  Polar  Bear:  (Santa's  next  door  neighbor)  was  illustrated 
by  a  scale  model,  about  half  the  size  of  a  full  grown  bear  do- 
nated to  Perkins  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Children's  Museum  of 
Boston. 

Dr.  Howe — 1876-1976— included  personal  belongings,  a  set 
of  razors,  a  Turkish  flint-lock  handgun  which  he  is  said  to 
have  seized  from  a  Turkish  soldier  in  Greece,  part  of  his 
diary  and  some  of  his  correspondence  with  Charles  Dickens. 

Biaisdell  Day— February  10  is  Blaisdell  Day  this  year,  the  day 
on  which  under  the  terms  of  the  will  of  Stephen  Blaisdell 
every  pupil  receives  a  dollar  about  the  time  of  Lincoln's 
birthday  in  honor  of  the  liberation  of  the  slaves.  Each  stu- 
dent also  receives  two  dollars  at  the  close  of  school  in  June 
annually,  and  each  graduate  receives  fifteen  dollars. 

Stephen  Blaisdell  was  a  student  here  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War  and  went  on  to  be  a  successful  and  prosperous 
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piano  tuner.  He  always  remembered  how  much  he  lacked 
pocket  money  while  in  school  and  when  he  came  to  settle 
his  estate,  he  saw  to  it  that  pupils  at  Perkins  received  these 
gifts  with  the  stipulation  that  they  were  to  have  complete 
control  over  how  they  were  to  spend  the  money. 
Wrestling  Season  1976— The  1975-76  Perkins  wrestling  team 
enjoyed  a  very  successful  season.  Blaine  Cook  and  Moses 
Berlin  co-captained  this  high-spirited,  competitive  squad. 
Perkins  won  seven  out  of  eight  dual  meets  highlighted  by  vic- 
tories over  such  strong  opponents  as  Needham,  Dedham, 
Lincoln-Sudbury  and  Milton  Academy.  The  team  also  placed 
third  in  the  EAAB  four-way  meet  and  it  closed  out  the  season 
tying  for  first  place  in  the  Perkins  Wrestling  Festival. 

Outstanding  performers  all  season  long  were  Moses  Berlin, 
Blaine  Cook,  Walter  Moreira  and  Richard  Rashi.  Both  Richard 
Rashi  and  Walter  Moreira  finished  the  season  with  8-2  indi- 
vidual records,  highlighted  by  placing  first  in  their  weight 
class  in  the  Perkins  Festival.  Blaine  Cook  also  compiled  an 
8-2  season  record,  highlighted  by  first  place  finishes  in  both 
the  E.A.A.B.  four-way  and  in  the  Perkins  Festival  meets.  Moses 
Berlin  ended  the  season  with  a  9-1-1  record  with  his  personal 
high  point  being  a  first  place  finish  in  the  Perkins  Festival. 
Other  team  members  whose  hard  work  contributed  to  a  suc- 
cessful season  were  Tom  Curran,  Tim  Hannah,  Ray  Bard,  Rick 
Nutting  and  Paul  Agostinelli. 


PERKINS  PUBLICATIONS 
Pamphlets 

Educational  Beginnings  with  Deaf-Blind  Children  (Pub.  No.  21) 
Speech  Beginnings  for  the  Deaf-Blind  Child  (Pub.  No.  22) 
Auditory  Training  in  the  Perkins  Deaf-Blind  Department  (Pub. 

No.  23) 
The  Deaf-Blind  "Rubella"  Child  (Pub.  No.  25) 

Publication  Nos.  21,  22  and  23  by  Nan  Bobbins 
Publication  No.  25  by  Nan  Bobbins  and  Gertrude  Stenqulst 
Above  set  of  4  pamphlets— $6.50 
Singly-$2.00 
Body  Image  and  the  Severely  Handicapped  Rubella  Child  (Pub. 
No.  27) 
by  Virginia  Guldager  $2.00  each 

Report  of  the  Fourth  International  Conference  on  the  Education 

of  Deaf-Blind  Youth-1971  $5.00  each 

Bibliography  on  Deaf-Blind  $2.00  each 

The  Story  of  Leonard  Dowdy 

by  Gertrude  Stenquist  $3.00  each 

Perkins  Sign  Language  Dictionary  (Pub.  No.  29) 

A  Sign  Dictionary  for  the  use  with  multihandicapped  deaf 
children  in  school— 1975  $5.00  each 

All  prices  are  post-paid.  Orders  should  be  directed  to  the  Howe 
Press  of  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass.  02172 
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AND  BRAILLE  EDITIONS  BY 

PERKINS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
WATERTOWN,  MASS.  02172 

Founded  1829 

A  private  school  for  blind  and  deaf -blind  girls  and  boys 

A  member  since  1947 

The  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 

Secondary  Schools 


COVER:  James  Levin,  a  student  in 
the  Deaf-Blind  Department  from 
Scarsdale,  New  Yorl< 


Two  members  of  the  faculty  are  due  to  retire  at  the  end  of 
this  school  year  under  the  Perkins  Pension  Plan. 

Mrs.  Stella  Jenkins  jomed  the  Music  Department  in  1945.  She 
has  taught  Solfieggio,  braille  music  notation,  music  theory  and 
music  appreciation  to  Junior  and  Senior  High  girls  and  boys.  In 
addition,  she  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Perkins  BraiUe  Music 
Library  which  serves  both  our  pupils  and  adult  blind  musicians. 

Charles  Avadanian  joined  the  Industrial  Arts  Department  in 
September  1966,  following  a  long  career  as  industrial  arts  in- 
structor in  public  schools  in  Massachusetts  and  at  the  Naval  Air 
Technical  Training  Center  in  Norman,  Oklahoma.  At  Perkins 
he  has  taught  metalwork  and  home  mechanics. 

Best  wishes  of  the  Perkins  staff  and  pupils  go  with  them  both 
in  their  retirement. 


Curriculum  Revision 
And  In-Service  Training 


O 


NE  phrase  more  than  any  other  characterizes 
the  Perkins  programs  of  the  last  few  years  and  it  is 
"Adapting  to  Change." 

Because  the  change  in  the  type  of  pupils  en- 
rolled has  been  radical,  basic  changes  in  our  ob- 
jectives have  taken  place.  Where  in  the  past  em- 
phasis was  placed,  and  rightly  so,  on  academic 
learning,  it  is  necessary  today  to  make  Career 
Education  and  the  preparation  for  independent 
Uving  our  primary  goals. 

Because  of  this,  in  1973  we  recognized  the  need 
for  re-writing  our  curricula.  This  task  we  would 
have  had  to  accept  even  if  our  student  population 
had  not  changed,  for  education  agencies  nowa- 
days require  us  to  submit  pupil  reports  in  terms  of 
Behavioral  Objectives,  a  concept  then  unfamiliar 
to  our  staff. 

As  Mr.  Heisler  reports  in  the  Lantern,  this  task 
is  partly  completed.  It  has  required  many  hours 
work  by  a  considerable  number  of  the  faculty. 
Their  efforts  deserve  high  praise,  and  the  Admin- 
istration applauds  the  inteUigence  and  devotion 
which  has  been  brought  to  their  work,  without 


which  Perkins  could  not  continue  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in 
serving  its  pupils. 

A  parallel  need  has  been  to  provide  our  faculty  with  oppor- 
tunities to  update  their  skills.  As  this  Lantern  shows,  a  variety  of 
such  opportunities  are  offered,  varying  from  brief  talks  to  teach- 
ers to  courses  lasting  a  number  of  weeks.  Attendance  at  off  cam- 
pus workshops  and  conferences  is  encouraged,  and  an  increasing 
number  of  these  are  available. 

The  Deaf-Blind  Department  has  faced  a  special  problem, 
which  is  also  the  result  of  the  new  type  of  pupil  enrolled.  Many 
of  the  victims  of  rubella,  who  make  up  the  majority,  unlike  their 
predecessors,  can  best  be  taught  by  signing.  When  they  began  to 
arrive  in  the  late  1960's,  no  one  in  the  Department  knew  how  to 
use  sign  language,  far  less  how  to  teach  it.  As  described  in  this 
Lantern,  the  in-service  program  in  teaching  signing  has  now 
grown  to  the  point  where  no  fewer  than  120  persons,  not  all  of 
them  Perkins  people,  took  courses  on  the  subject  this  year. 

Our  curricula  should  soon  be  up-to-date,  though  constant  revi- 
sion will  be  necessary  to  keep  them  that  way.  The  task  of  training 
the  faculty  will  never  cease.  In  Service  Training  will,  no  doubt,  be 
continued  indefinitely. 


^^>^ 


Benjamin  F.  Smith 
Director 


Young  adults  enjoy  a  "Sing- 
along"  in  Tompkins  Cottage 


Perkins  Writes 


A  New  Curriculum 


THE  Perkins  Program  has  been  undergoing  considerable 
change  during  the  past  several  years.  This  has  been  in  re- 
sponse to  the  need  for  providing  broader  services  for  its  pupils  at 
all  levels  and  in  all  departments  of  the  school. 

This  revised  program,  as  it  is  presently  established,  includes 
increased  emphasis  in  areas  such  as  career  education,  home  and 
personal  management,  pre-vocational  and  vocational  training 
and  mobility.  In  addition,  six  special  cottage-based  programs 
have  been  established  in  which  academics,  socialization  and  per- 
sonal management  training  are  combined  to  serve  the  needs  of 
our  handicapped  pupils.  These  are  the  programs  that  are  pres- 
ently identified  by  the  names  of  the  cottages  in  which  they  are 
based:  Fisher,  Brooks,  Potter,  Tompkins,  Eliot  and  Bridgman. 
In  1973,  it  was  decided  to  undertake  the  task  of  completely  re- 
vising all  of  our  curricula  at  Perkins,  as  well  as  writing  new 
curricula  for  several  special  programs,  with  the  work  to  be 
done  by  small  groups  of  teachers  organized  along  departmental 
lines. 

The  decision  was  made  to  employ  a  behavioral  objectives 
model  since  this  type  of  curriculum  is  the  one  that  lends  itself 
best  to  current  government  accountability  procedures.  The  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  has  intimated  that  this  type  of  cur- 
riculum would  probably  be  required  of  all  schools  within  its 
borders  in  the  near  future. 

It  was  recognized  that  curricula  in  these  terms  would  be  a 
new  experience  for  many,  if  not  for  most  of  our  teachers.  To 
prepare  the  teachers  for  their  new  tasks,  the  school  arranged  to 
have  a  professional  group  offer  a  special  two-day  workshop  in 
September  1973  to  provide  training  in  the  writing  of  behavioral 
objectives. 

No  fewer  than  forty  staff  members  attended  this  workshop, 
which  included  teachers  from  all  sections  of  the  program,  plus 
guidance  counselors  and  supervisory  personnel.  During  the  two- 
day  period  the  topic  of  "How  to  Write  Behavioral  Objectives" 
was  developed  with  the  aid  of  lectures,  films,  slides  and  extensive 


group  participation  in  the  form  of  practice  exercises  and  discus- 
sion. It  was  agreed  that  this  workshop  represented  an  excellent 
in-service  training  experience  for  our  staff. 

Following  the  1973  training  program,  teachers'  groups  have 
begun  re-writing  curricula  in  the  following  areas:  Industrial 
Arts,  Mobility,  Physical  Education,  Upper  School  Science,  Deaf- 
Blind  Program,  Lower  School  Language  Arts  and  other  academic 
subjects;  Business  Education,  Music,  Upper  School  English, 
Salesmanship,  Retail  Business  Management,  Basic  Mathematics, 
The  Fisher  Program,  Eliot  Program,  and  the  Community  Resi- 
dence Training  Program  ("Bridgman  Program"). 

The  format  for  all  of  the  curricula  consists  of  three  basic 
parts:  Units,  Skills,  and  Behavioral  Objectives.  The  wording  of 
each  curriculum  has  followed  the  rules  of  behavioral  terminology 
so  that  each  part  is  described  in  action  terms  rather  than  in  gen- 
eralizations. The  following  example  from  the  Community  Resi- 
dence Training  Program  Curriculum,  a  program  for  young  deaf- 
blind  adults  and  multihandicapped  adults,  illustrated  the  nature 
of  both  the  wording  and  format  employed  in  the  writing  of  this 
and  all  other  curricula: 


'Unit:  Daily  Living  Skills 
Skill:  Ability  to  rinse  dishes  and  other  implements 

Objective:  Given  dishes,  silverware,  and  cooking  utensils  to 
be  rinsed,  the  student  will  hold  each  article  un- 
der the  faucet  or  spray  of  warm  water  until 
there  is  no  soap  remaining  on  it." 


The  organizational  framework  for  this  schoolwide  curriculum 
effort  has  included,  in  addition  to  the  teacher  work  groups,  a 
Curriculum  Coordinator  and  a  Curriculum  Review  Committee. 
The  job  of  the  Coordinator  has  been  to  serve  as  a  resource  per- 
son in  assisting  the  work  groups  and  to  see  that  uniformity  of 
the  curriculum  format  is  maintained.  The  Curriculum  Review 
Committee  is  responsible  for  reviewing  completed  drafts  and 
giving  final  approval  to  all  drafts. 

Perhaps  our  biggest  problem  has  been  the  one  of  finding  time 
for  working  on  curriculum.  Some  groups  have  been  given  re- 
leased work  days,  one  or  two  per  month;  others  have  developed 
their  curricula  as  summer  projects;  while  a  few  have  had  to  find 
time  in  odd  hours.  However,  in  spite  of  the  amount  of  time  in- 
volved, a  number  of  curricula  have  been  completed  while  others 
are  nearing  completion. 

One  important  benefit  that  has  stemmed  from  writing  cur- 
riculum is  that  it  has  provided  the  Perkins  staff  with  valuable 


practice  in  writing  behavioral  type  statements  which  are  required 
on  pupil  evaluation  reports  (and  the  number  of  such  reports  is 
constantly  growing). 

This  task  of  curriculum  revision  has  been  a  long  and  arduous 
one  for  all  who  have  been  involved  in  it.  However,  the  Perkins 
staff  in  recognizing  the  need  for  such  revision  has  put  forth  its 
best  efforts  in  completing  the  job. 

William  T.  Heisler,  Coordinator 
Curriculum  Review  Committee 


In-Service  Training 


For  Child  Care  Workers 


FOR  several  years  now  an  in-service  training  program  has  been 
provided  for  the  child  care  workers  on  our  staff,  most  of 
whom  work  with  deaf-blind  boys  and  girls.  A  number  of  house- 
parents  also  take  the  courses. 

The  program  is  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Mary  McDonagh, 
the  Supervisor  of  Household  and  Child  Care  Personnel. 

A  series  of  lectures  are  given  annually  between  September 
and  the  following  January.  Most  of  the  lecturers  are  members  of 
the  Perkins  faculty.  A  wide  range  of  topics  is  presented  and 
reading  assignments  include  books  and  articles  on  child  growth 
and  development,  vision  and  visual  impairment,  hearing  and 
auditory  impairment,  combined  visual  and  auditory  impairment, 
child  care,  communication  disorders  and  motor  development. 

The  students  prepare  book  reviews  and  spend  considerable 
time  observing  the  children  assigned  to  them  while  they  are  in 
their  classrooms. 

In  addition,  child  care  workers  are  required  to  become  profi- 
cient in  sign  language  by  enrolling  in  the  course  in  basic  signing, 
described  elsewhere  in  this  Lantern. 


Adult  Sign  Language  Program 


OF  the  261  students  at  Perkins  in  the  school  year  1975-76,  80 
are  enrolled  in  programs  for  the  deaf -blind.  Of  these,  about 
70  use  sign  language  as  a  major  or  secondary  means  of  commu- 
nication. 

For  the  students  to  acquire  knowledge  to  the  best  of  their 
abiHty  and  to  participate  fully  in  the  life  of  the  school,  it  is  im- 
portant that  as  many  as  possible  of  the  persons  coming  into  close 
contact  with  them  daily  should  be  able  to  sign  with  ease  and 
fluency.  In  order  to  move  in  this  direction  a  SIGN  LANGUAGE 
COMMITTEE  was  organized  and  has  carried  out  several  proj- 
ects related  to  the  ADULT  SIGN  LANGUAGE  CLASSES  de- 
scribed below.  The  Committee  presently  includes  Department 
staff  members  who  teach  the  adult  classes:  Janice  Cagan  and 
Jocelyn  Record,  both  Interpreters  certified  by  the  Registry  of 
Interpreters  for  the  Deaf;  Pam  Ryan,  currently  studying  at  the 
Interpreting  level;  Jan  Vemacchio  and  Helen  Kelleher;  and  the 
Supervising  Teacher  in  the  Department,  Carol  Johnson.  Nan 
Robbins,  who  has  been  a  key  member  in  our  Deaf-Blind  De- 
partment since  1957  is  the  Coordinator. 

Sign  language  is  a  full  language,  only  in  recent  years  having 
received  respect  as  a  complex  language  system  and  consequently 
research  into  its  evolvement  as  a  sophisticated  language  system. 
As  in  building  a  structure  of  classes  for  the  teaching  of  any  lan- 
guage, a  sign  language  program  involves  a  graduated  series  of 
class  levels:  a  beginning  (Basic)  course.  Intermediate  I,  Inter- 
mediate II,  Advanced,  and  finally,  for  some  persons,  courses  in 
Interpreting  for  deaf  and  deaf -blind  persons.  Objectives  and  out- 
line for  contact  have  been  developed  for  the  first  four  levels  of 
courses  by  the  Sign  Language  Committee.  PROFICIENCY  EX- 
AMS have  also  been  constructed  for  the  first  two  levels. 

This  current  autumn,  the  program  opened  with  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  120:  4  classes  at  the  Basic  level  including  52  persons, 
2  classes  at  the  Intermediate  I  level  including  41  persons,  and  1 
class  at  the  Intermediate  II  level  including  27  persons.  An  ad- 
vanced class  was  not  offered  this  current  year.  Students  in  the 
classes  included  not  only  teaching  and  supportive  staff  in  the 
Department  for  Deaf-Blind  Children  but  other  teachers,  house- 
hold, office,  administrative  and  maintenance  personnel,  parents, 
siblings  and  friends,  volunteers  who  give  their  services  to  the 
school,  students  from  Boston  College  and  several  other  univer- 
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The  Sign  Language  Committee  administer  a 
Proficiency  Test  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of 
the  courses  currently  offered 


sity  programs,  and  members  of  the  greater  community  of  profes- 
sionals and  interested  persons.  Participation  by  the  child  care  staff 
in  learning  sign  language  has  been  a  facet  of  the  Child  Care  pro- 
gram for  the  past  2  years.  Since  the  program  began,  a  steady 
increase  in  skill  has  been  apparent  within  the  school  and  our 
adult  sign  language  program  has  become  known  and  sought  out 
by  members  of  the  greater  community. 

As  a  facet  of  the  Sign  Language  Program,  the  Committee 
compUed  the  PERKINS  SIGN  LANGUAGE  DICTIONARY 
which  was  published  in  August  1975.  This  was  prepared  for 
those  communicating  with  and  teaching  language  to  deaf  multi- 
handicapped  and  deaf-blind  children.  The  Dictionary  includes 
about  2200  sign  descriptions  which  were  compiled  for  the  most 
part  from  some  1 1  recognized  sign  language  textbooks  according 
to  certain  selected  criteria.  About  85  signs  were  invented  to 
meet  the  vocabulary  needs  of  the  students  in  Career  Education, 
Home  Management  and  Pre- Vocational  Work  Programs.  The 
Dictionary  is  used  as  a  supplementary  text  in  the  Perkins  Sign 
Language  classes.  The  Committee  described  the  Dictionary  as  "a 
first  step  in  ( 1 )  organizing  a  way  of  presenting  a  language  model 
for  our  students,  staff,  and  families,  (2)  bringing  together  a  child- 
oriented  vocabulary  which  can  in  fact  be  located  with  care 
when  a  reference  is  needed,  and  (3)  standardizing  a  sign  vocabu- 
lary for  our  own  group  according  to  some  logical  criteria." 


Understanding  the  Deaf-Blind  Child 


by 
Peggy  Freeman         M.B.E. 

Published  by  Heinemann  Health  Books,  London  1975 
Reviewed  by  Gertrude  Stenquist 

IN  her  book,  Understanding  the  Deaf-Blind  Child,  Peggy  Free- 
man has  written:  "It  is  a  book  for  the  parents  whose  courage 
in  the  face  of  tremendous  difficulties  has  encouraged  me  to  try 
to  gather  the  information  they  need  .  .  .  and  to  organize  it  in 
such  a  way  that  they  know  where  they  are  going  and  how  to  get 
there.  I  also  hope  that  teachers  will  find  it  useful  when  working 
with  parents  or  with  slow-learning  deaf -blind  children  in  school." 

The  book  is  proof  that  Mrs.  Freeman  has  succeeded  in  gather- 
ing information  needed  by  parents  and  teachers  of  slow-learning 
children  and  in  presenting  it  in  clearly  stated  developmental  goals 
and  appropriate  procedures  for  working  toward  these  goals.  The 
fact  that  Mrs.  Freeman  is  the  mother  of  a  deaf-blind  "rubella" 
child  and  writes  from  the  standpoint  of  her  own  experience  and 
"long  years  of  learning  what  I  should  have  done"  makes  her  plea 
for  home  training  in  the  deaf-blind  child's  very  early  years  espe- 
cially poignant  and  persuasive. 

The  author  focuses  on  training  goals  and  methods  in  these 
areas  of  development:  sensory;  motor;  emotional;  social;  com- 
munication; mobility;  play  and  learning.  She  says  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  give  a  priority  order  to  these  areas,  but  she  suggests 
that  the  greater  amount  of  time  be  spent  on  social  training  with 
every  advantage  taken  of  the  opportunities  it  offers  for  develop- 
ing communication. 

She  urges  the  reader  to  be  cognizant  of  the  step-by-step  se- 
quences of  development  which  are  common  to  all  children  and 
to  use  these  steps  or  tasks  as  goals  for  the  deaf-blind  child  who, 
although  not  moving  as  far  nor  as  fast  as  the  non-handicapped 
child,  will  follow  the  sequences  at  his  or  her  own  pace  and  to  the 
extent  of  his  or  her  ability,  with  appropriate  training.  The  in- 
numerable, detailed  aims  and  suggestions  for  training,  written 
with  clarity  and  common  sense  and  a  well-balanced  mixture  of 
subjectivity  and  objectivity,  more  than  fulfill  the  author's  goal  of 
helping  parents  and  teachers  of  deaf-blind  children  know  "where 
they  are  going  and  how  to  get  there." 

Mrs.  Freeman's  efforts  on  behalf  of  deaf-blind  children  origi- 
nated in  her  desire  to  help  her  own  child.  They  increased  and 
broadened  as  she  counseled  parents  of  similar  children,  founded 
the  National  Association  for  Deaf-Blind  and  Rubella  Children 
and  enrolled  in  an  educational  program  which  qualified  her  as  a 


teacher  of  multiply-handicapped  children.  Her  book,  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  literature  on  the  deaf-blind,  is  the  product  of 
her  personal  experience,  her  professional  training  and  her  con- 
cern for  her  own  child  and  for  other  handicapped  children. 


Psycho-Educational  Evaluation  at  Perkins 


TEN  years  ago,  when  an  examination  of  a  blind  or  visually 
handicapped  child  was  conducted,  usually  it  consisted  of  the 
administration  of  a  single  verbal  test  of  learning  ability.  Rarely 
did  the  examination  take  a  longer  period  of  time  than  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  and  frequently  it  was  completed  within  a 
half  hour.  The  Examiner  scored  the  protocol,  prepared  an  ana- 
lytic report  and  filed  an  I.Q.  in  the  Principal's  Office.  Generally, 
teaching  personnel  never  sought  the  analytic  report  and  if  they 
did  so,  they  were  interested  only  in  the  I.Q.  (In  the  writer's  ex- 
perience of  many  years,  he  has  seen  only  one  instance  in  which 
an  I.Q.  accurately  described  a  student's  learning  ability.) 

Beginning  in  the  late  sixties,  as  a  result  of  the  development  of 
a  variety  of  educational  and  psychological  measuring  instru- 
ments for  both  the  seeing  and  the  blind  and  the  visually  handi- 
capped, the  psycho-educational  evaluation  has  become  more  ex- 
tensive and  more  meaningful.  It  is  now  possible  to  be  much  more 
selective  in  choosing  instruments  for  use  with  a  particular  child 
depending  upon  his  educational,  medical  and  social  history.  We 
are  able  to  be  much  more  specific  in  the  selection  of  instruments 
dependent  upon  whether  the  child  is  blind  or  visually  handi- 
capped. Available  to  us  are  ten  different  measures  of  learning  abil- 
ity, eight  different  psycho-diagnostic  tests  and  seven  different  in- 
struments for  the  measurement  of  vocational  interest  and  ability. 

Examining  sessions  have  now  increased  to  a  maximum  of  a 
single  two  hour  session  or  two  one  and  one-half  to  two  hour  ses- 
sions dependent  upon  the  age  and  the  specific  and/ or  suspected 
disabilities  of  the  particular  individual.  Analysis  of  the  scored  re- 
sults is  more  extensive  and  more  specific.  Analytic  reports  are  no 
longer  merely  filed.  A  staff  meeting  is  held  concerning  the  specific 
individual  and  the  psychologist  reports  in  detail  the  results  of  his 
efforts.  The  teaching  staff  is  provided  with  recommendations 
where  appropriate  and  they  are  interested  in  utilizing  the  re- 
ported information  for  the  development  of  more  specific  pro- 
gramming for  the  individual  child.  The  entire  process  becomes 
much  more  meaningful  and  satisfying  for  the  teaching  personnel, 
for  the  psychological  personnel  and  for  the  child  who  benefits 
from  this  more  extensive  effort. 

C.  J.  Davis,  Head 

Department  of  Psychology  &  Guidance 
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Recent  Visitors  To  Perkins 


August  1975:  Keith  Watkins,  Australia 

Joan  Shields,  England 

Theo.  Pauw  of  South  Africa  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Committee  on  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf-Bhnd 
September  1975:     Belinda  Hill  and  Susan  Britt  of  Goldsboro, 

North  Carolina 
October  1975:         Dr.  Giulio  Lanciani,  Istituto  "Nostra  Cosa," 
Amiso,  Italy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  L.  Frost,  City  of  Sheffield  Edu- 
cation Dept.,  Sheffield,  England 

Mr.    Sadao   Tamura,    International   Cultural 
Friendship  Association,  Tokyo,  Japan 

Donald  Moffett,  Beloit  College,  Wisconsin 
November  1975:     Mary  Kashmanian,  New  Jersey  Commission 
for  the  BUnd 

Mrs.  Ruth  Shu-Cheng  Chen  Lin,  Huei-Ming 
School,  Taichung,  Taiwan 

Leslie  Ryan,  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the 
Blind 


February  1976:       Sherrie  Bortner,   Deaf -Blind  Dept.   of  New 

Mexico  State   School,   Alamagordo,   New 

Mexico 
Ms.  Ritva  Sinikka  Kuuskoski,  International 

Educational  Development  Program,  Finland 
Christine  Davis,  National  Center  for  Deaf- 
Blind  Youths  and  Adults,  New  Hyde  Park, 

New  York 
Mr.  Jon  Magne  TeUevik,  Tambartun  Skole, 

Norway 
March  1976:  Mr.   Quilligan,  Principal,  St.  Paul's  School, 

Melbourne,  Australia 
April  1976:  Mr.   Jagganath  Panda,  Principal,  Bubanesa- 

war,  Oressa,  India 
May  1976:  1 1  Visitors  from  Manhattanville  CoUege,  New 

York,  New  York 
5  Visitors  from  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind, 

Canada 
18  Teachers-Trainees  from  Gallaudet  College, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Frank  Milhouse  and  Steve  Creco,  State  Board 

of  Ed.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Group  of  16  from  Framingham  State  College, 

Framingham,  Mass. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Grunsell,  Principal,  North  Rocks 

Central  School  for  Blind  Children,  New 

South  Wales,  Australia 
Jane  Bourke,  Monroe    County  Program  for 

Hearing  Impaired  Children,  Michigan 
Mr.  E.  E.  Petersen,  Exec.  Dr.,  Royal  Victo- 
rian Institute  for  the  Blind,  Australia 


staff  Members  Attend 


Conferences  Off  Campus 


September  1975 

Mrs.  Gisela  Titman,  Librarian,  and  Kathleen  Morse,  mobility 
instructor,  to  a  New  England  Chapter  Meeting,  AAWB  in 
Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

Daniel  J.  Mazeika,  Head  of  Music  Department,  to  one  day 
meeting  in  Framingham,  Massachusetts,  sponsored  by  Shawnee 
Press,  Inc.,  to  examine  new  releases  of  choral  music. 

October  1975 

Carol  Pierce,  Teacher  of  Deaf-Blind  Children,  two-day  work- 
shop on  the  Deaf -Blind  Child  and  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Counselor  at  Southwestern  Regional  Deaf-Blind  Center,  San 
Diego,  California. 

William  T.  Heisler,  Head  of  Teacher  Training,  addressed  the 
State  Conference  of  the  American  Legion  Women's  Auxiliary 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Hera  Goodrich,  Lorraine  Bruns,  and  Gayla  McClain,  mobility 
instructors,  attended  a  two-day  program  on  multihandicapped 
children  receiving  mobility  instruction  and  guide  dog  instruc- 
tion at  Guiding  Eyes  for  the  Blind  in  Yorktown  Heights,  New 
York. 

November  1975 

Margaret  Miller  and  Pamela  MacArtney,  Business  Education 
teachers,  attended  conference  at  Massachusetts  Ofl&ce  Educa- 
tion Association. 

Kathleen  Morse,  mobility  instructor,  attended  Board  of  Direc- 
tor's Meeting  New  England  Chapter  of  AAWB  in  Concord, 
New  Hampshire. 
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December  1975 

Carl  J.  Davis,  Head  Department  of  Psychology  and  Guidance, 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  Research  Advisory  Committee  at  Na- 
tional Centre  for  Deaf-Blind  Youth  and  Adults  at  New  Hyde 
Park,  New  York. 

January  1976 

Mr.  David  Erickson,  teacher  of  Industrial  Arts,  attended  a 
workshop  for  power  mechanics,  sponsored  by  the  W.  J.  ConneU 
Company. 

March  1976 

Mrs.  Merritt,  Vocational  Arts  Instructor,  attended  Massachu- 
setts Association  for  Children  with  Learning  Disabilities. 

Camille  Petrecca,  Joseph  Kopitsky,  and  Douglas  Deyoe,  guid- 
ance counselors,  attended  a  Career  Education  Conference  in 
Boston. 

Carl  J.  Davis  attended  American  Orthopsychiatric  Association 
Annual  Meeting  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

April  1976 

Mr.  William  Howat,  Head  Vocational  Education  Department, 
and  John  Mann,  teacher,  attended  Silkscreen  Workshop  and 
Conference  in  Boston. 

Carl  J.  Davis  attended  a  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
of  Sex  Educators  and  Counselors  in  Washington,  D.C. 

May  1976 

Mr.  Avadanian,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Sforza,  Mr. 
Howat,  Mr.  Howat,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Goodwin,  all  of  the  Industrial 
Arts  Department,  attended  a  conference  at  Wentworth  Institute 
for  Industrial  Arts  Teachers. 

Esmilta  Cohen,  Douglas  Deyoe,  Joseph  Kopitsky,  and  Camille 
Petrecca  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  Massachusetts  School 
Counselors  Association  in  Hyannis,  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  Cristina  Castro,  Supervising  Teacher  in  the  Deaf-Blind 
Department,  and  Mr.  Kevin  J.  Lessard,  Coordinator  of  the  Voca- 
tional Training  Program,  accompanied  Clarence  Hanamond  and 
Timothy  Hannah,  students  in  the  Deaf-Blind  Department  to 
Rochester,  New  York  to  consult  with  the  Admission  Officials  of 
the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  concerning  their 
possible  further  education. 
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Lectures  To  Upper  School  Teachers 

As  part  of  the  In-Service  Training  Programs  at  Perkins,  a 
L  series  of  lectures  have  been  given  to  teachers  in  the  Upper 
School  at  their  monthly  meetings.  These  have  included: 

Eye  Conditions  and  Low  Vision  Aids  by  Dr.  Jerry  Friedman 
of  the  Low  Vision  Clinic  at  University  Hospital 

and  the  following  talks  by  members  of  the  Perkins  faculty: 

Speech  Therapy  by  Joanne  Roberts 

Core  Evaluations  by  Lynne  Albright 

Guidance  Counseling  by  Camille  Petrecca  and  Douglas  Deyoe 

Psychological  Testing  by  Carl  Davis 

Evaluation  of  Referrals  by  Claude  Ellis 

Independent  Living  Program  by  Kevin  Lessard 


Workshops  For  "766  Approved  Schools" 

THE  Perkins  faculty  has  been  able  to  profit  from  a  series 
of  workshops  organized  by  the  Northeast  Association  of  766 
Approved  Schools.  This  is  a  group  of  85  private  schools  in  the 
Northeast  region  of  Massachusetts  which  have  been  approved 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  participation  in  programs 
for  children  with  special  needs  under  Chapter  766,  a  recently 
adopted  law  governing  special  education  in  the  State. 

This  program  was  financed  by  a  grant  under  Title  I  through 
the  New  England  Regional  Office  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Education.  Workshops  already  given  have  included  such  top- 
ics as: 

Behavior  Resource  Guide 

(dealing  with  diagnostic  teaching)  — 5  days 

Diagnostic  Teaching  — 2  days 

Pre-School  Workshop  — Vi  day 

Physically  Handicapped  — Vi  day 

Use  of  Photography  in  Art  — Vz  day 

A  special  seminar  exclusively  for  the  Perkins  faculty  took 
place  on  four  consecutive  Wednesday  evenings  in  May  on  the 
subject  "Understanding  and  Improving  Teacher-Parent  Com- 
munications." 
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Conferences  and  Meetings 

Attended  bv  Library  Staff 


Jan.  28  —  Conference  on  Aging  &  Blindness,  sponsored  by 
Boston  Aid  to  the  Blind,  at  Mass.  Council  for 
Older  Americans,  Arlington  St.,  Boston.  Attended 
by  Mrs.  Titman. 

April  20  —  Conference  on  Aging  &  Blindness,  sponsored  by 
Boston  Aid  to  the  Blind,  at  Boston  College,  Mc- 
Elroy  Bldg.  Attended  by  Mrs.  Titman. 

May  7  &  8  —  A  Library  Institute  Workshop  on  Chapter  766  and 
the  Library,  at  North  Shore  Community  College, 
Learning  Resource  Center,  Beverly.  Attended  by 
Mrs.  Titman  and  Mrs.  Lorraine  Lacey. 

May  10-12  —  Nat.  Braille  Assoc.  Regional  Conference,  at  Col- 
onnade Hotel,  Boston.  Attended  by  Mrs.  Titman, 
and  partly  by  Mrs.  Lorraine  Lacey.  (Their  spe- 
cial interest  was  workshops  on  volunteer-produc- 
ing braille  and  recorded  materials  for  the  blind  & 
physically  handicapped. ) 

May  16-21  — 1976  National  (Biennial)  Conference  of  Librari- 
ans for  the  Blind  &  Physically  Handicapped,  at 
Airlie,  Virginia.  Attended  by  Mrs.  Titman. 

Meetings  on  alternate  Wednesdays  of  the  E.  Mass.  Children's 
Book  Review  Committee  in  various  commxmities'  Hbraries  at- 
tended by  Ethanne  Smith,  for  purpose  of  book  selection. 

Five  meetings  a  year  of  the  Children's  Science  Book  Review 
Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  selection  of  science  books  and 
presentation  of  book  reviews  for  publication  in  the  Committee's 
subscription  booklet  Appraisal.  Attended  by  Ethanne  Smith,  at 
Longfellow  Hall,  Harvard. 

Coming  up:  Library  of  Congress  Children's  Book  Advisory 
Council  meeting  on  June  4  &  5  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
for  selection  of  juvenile  books  to  be  brailled  and 
recorded  by  the  Division  for  the  Blind  &  Physi- 
cally Handicapped,  Library  of  Congress.  To  be 
attended  by  Ethanne  Smith. 
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^  On  and  Off  the  Campus 


Howe  Press  Placque  in  Washington,  D.C.— In  October,  Mrs. 
Betty  Ford  unveiled  a  miniature  of  Calder's  spectacular  53 
foot  sculpture  "Flamingo"  at  the  Hirshhorn  Museum  in  Wash- 
ington. A  braille  placque  made  by  the  Howe  Press  stands 
beside  the  art  work  giving  pertinent  information  oh  the  art 
work  and  Calder. 

East  Central  Industrial  Arts  Teachers  Association  Meet  at  Per- 
kins—On November  20,  1975,  members  of  the  East  Central 
Industrial  Arts  Teachers  Association  visited  Perkins  and  dem- 
onstrations were  put  on  by  our  pupils  and  staff. 

The  different  activities  included  home  mechanics  exhibit, 
crafts  exhibit,  piano  tuning,  vocational  industrial  skills  area, 
metal  work,  power  mechanics,  woodwork,  ceramics,  photog- 
raphy, graphics,  machine  shop,  caning,  production  and  work 
activities. 

Christmas  Music— As  usual  in  December,  Perkins  gave  three 
Christmas  Concerts  in  Dwight  Hall  by  the  combined  Upper 
and  Lower  School  choruses.  Among  the  numbers  presented 
were  the  selections  from  the  "Magnificat"  by  J.  S.  Bach. 

Student  Council  Dance— The  16  tables  had  bright  red,  white 
and  blue  tablecloths  with  a  patriotic  centerpiece,  such  as 
a  three-dimensional  eagle.  The  huge  sheet  cake  was  decorated 
with  a  Betsy  Ross  flag.  This  was  the  setting  for  the  seventy  stu- 
dents and  staff  members  who  attended  the  Student  Council 
Dance  in  Dwight  Hall  on  February  6th.  Music  was  provided 
by  Al  Natale's  group  of  Belmont. 

"The  Me  Nobody  Knows"— Another  Lincoln-Sudbury-Perkins 
tradition  was  continued  on  March  12.  Mrs.  Harriet  Rogers,  the 
school's  drama  coach,  invited  Perkins'  students  to  a  perform- 
ance of  "THE  ME  NOBODY  KNOWS."  A  few  representatives  of 
each  cottage  in  the  upper  school,  totaling  thirty,  with  15  staff 
members,  attended.  The  play  prompted  many  serious  discus- 
sions in  social  study  classes  regarding  the  problems  of  inner- 
city  young  people. 
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Braille  Exhibit  in  Vermont— The  Brooks  Memorial  Library  in 
Brattleboro,  Vermont  presented  a  display  of  recorded  and 
braille  materials  from  March  15  to  30. 

With  the  help  of  the  Howe  Press  and  the  members  of  the 
Windham  County  Council  of  the  Blind,  a  showcase  of  books, 
games  and  other  aids  to  further  communication  was  assem- 
bled. Items  Included  braille  playing  cards,  talking  books,  a 
braille  writer,  and  a  copy  of  "Playboy"  magazine  in  braille.  As 
a  special  feature,  local  graduates  of  Perkins  demonstrated 
braille  writing. 

Annual  Open  House— On  April  4,  Perkins  held  its  Annual  Open 
House  with  parents  invited  to  have  luncheon  with  their  pupils 
in  their  cottages  and  being  allowed  into  the  exhibits  one  half 
hour  before  they  were  thrown  open  to  the  general  public. 
There  was  an  unusually  wide  variety  of  activities  displayed, 
both  in  the  Howe  Building  and  in  the  North  Building,  and  two 
films,  one  entitled  "Not  Without  Sight"  and  the  other  "Deaf- 
Blind  Children  Growing  Up"  were  shown  in  the  North  Building 
Auditorium. 

"Picnic"  in  Newton— The  Newton  Country  Players  have  been 
added  to  the  list  of  community  theater  groups  who  are  offering 
Perkins  students  a  chance  to  see  live  theater  productions. 
Their  theater  is  located  in  Newton  Corner,  just  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  school.  Contact  with  the  group  was  made  by 
John  D.  Goss  through  Merrill  Portney,  who  has  been  a  volun- 
teer reader  for  the  past  three  years. 

On  April  28th,  Mr.  Portney— as  producer  of  their  current 
production  "PICNIC"  by  William  Inge— acted  as  host  for  a 
final  dress  rehearsal.  Ten  members  of  the  drama  club,  to- 
gether with  their  coach,  Mr.  A.  Ackerman,  and  other  staff 
members  who  work  closely  with  these  students,  attended. 
They  were  delighted  by  the  excellence  of  the  performance  and 
the  "professionalism"  of  the  cast.  Director  Paul  Tines  helped 
make  the  evening  more  memorable  by  arranging  for  the  guests 
to  talk  with  cast  and  crew  members  during  the  evening. 

Watertown  Library  Wins  Award— As  a  result  of  cooperation 
with  Perkins,  the  Watertown  Free  Public  Library  has  been 
honored  by  the  American  Library  Association.  It  won  this 
year's  John  Cotton  Dana  Library  Public  Relations  Awards  Con- 
test. The  citation  reads  "Special  Award  for  an  imaginative 
bicentennial  project  which  involved  the  community  and 
reached  citizens  of  all  ages  including  the  blind  through  Braille 
materials."  The  Howe  Press  put  into  braille  the  pamphlet 
prepared  by  the  Library  describing  items  of  bicentennial  in- 
terest in  the  Watertown  community. 
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Gymnastic  Get-together— Sudbury  newspapers  were  filled  this 
year  with  stories  about  the  excellence  of  the  girls  and  boys 
gymnastic  teams.  Therefore,  Mr.  Goss  approached  Mr.  Cataru- 
zolo  with  the  idea  of  inviting  them  here  for  an  exhibition. 
When  the  Sudbury  coaches  (Mr.  James  Dusenberg  and  Miss 
Kathy  Sharp)  were  contacted,  they  were  in  favor.  However, 
they  called  back  to  say  the  students  would  do  the  exhibition 
only  if  time  was  reserved  for  them  to  work  with  some  of  the 
students. 

Everyone  was  in  favor,  so  our  students — ^with  the  help  of  the 
physical  education  coaches — set  up  the  big  gym  on  March 
30th.  At  3:45,  students  and  many  faculty  members  from  both 
the  upper  and  lower  school  came  in.  An  exciting  display  of 
talent  on  the  balance  beam,  the  rings,  the  parallel  bars  and 
group  tumbling  captivated  our  students.  Descriptions  by  the 
visiting  coaches  using  the  sound  system  were  helpful. 

When  Perkins  students  were  invited  to  join  the  gymnasts, 
there  was  no  hesitation.  We  have  seldom  seen  such  a  success- 
ful intermingling  of  our  students  with  an  off-campus  group. 
Jed  Davison,  photographer  from  the  Sudbury-Town  Crier,  was 
there.  His  pictures  so  completely  captured  the  essence  of  the 
afternoon,  that  his  editors  published  them  with  a  very  short 
story  and  no  captions. 

Exchange  of  Visits  with  Hingham— Six  of  our  students,  ac- 
companied by  three  teachers,  spent  a  day  recently  at  Hingham 
South  Junior  High  School  attending  various  classes.  In  re- 
turn, a  group  of  six  students  from  Hingham,  accompanied  by 
a  parent  and  a  teacher,  spent  a  day  in  the  classrooms  at  Per- 
kins. 

Lower  School  Pony  Rides — Our  younger  students  have  been 
eagerly  awaiting  the  return  of  the  Norfolk  County  4-H  group 
which  has  provided  them  with  horse  and  pony  rides  in  the 
spring.  On  a  beautiful  sunny  afternoon — May  6th — they  were 
given  great  satisfaction.  Under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Blair 
Ingraham,  23  4-H  club  members  and  3  adult  advisors  brought 
a  horse  and  three  ponies  to  the  Bradlee  playground.  The  more 
able  students  were  shown  how  to  use  the  stirrups  and  saddle 
horn  to  mount  with  little  help.  Wheelchair  and  crutch  students 
were  willingly,  though  sometimes  a  little  awkwardly,  lifted 
into  place.  Then  around  and  around  they  led  the  animals 
until  all  had  a  turn,  even  the  faculty  children  who  had  come 
to  watch. 

Course  in  Teaching  Sex — An  eight  weeks'  course  was  given 
twice  weekly  on  the  campus  this  year  on  sex  education  by 
three  trained  members  of  the  Human  Sexuality  Department 
of  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  A  group  of  20,  consisting 
of  teachers  from  the  Lower  School  and  special  teachers  found 
the  program  valuable. 
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Sudbury  pupils  show  a  Per- 
kins pupil  how  to  use  the 
balance  beam. 


Photo  courtesy  of  Ted  Davidson 


Museum  Exhibits— The  February  exhibit  put  on  by  the  Mu- 
seum Committee  showed  a  beaver  in  his  natural  habitat.  The 
bulletin  included  "A  Beaver  Tale"  with  Ranger  Rick. 

In  April  there  was  an  exhibit  displaying  the  various  steps  in 
the  manufacture  of  natural  rubber.  A  tree  trunk  to  simulate 
the  way  in  which  rubber  is  tapped  was  included,  as  well  as 
some  rubber  in  various  stages  of  development.  The  bulletin 
included  material  provided  by  Uniroyal,  National  Rubber  Bu- 
reau, Goodyear  Rubber,  and  Firestone  Rubber. 

Musical  Events— On  Monday,  March  22,  1976,  the  Music  De- 
partment presented  a  recital  of  music  for  organ  and  harpsi- 
chord. Carrol  Hassman — organ,  and  Judith  Bevans — Harpsi- 
chord, featured  the  works  of  P.  Antonio  Soler  (1729-1783). 

On  Thursday,  April  1,  1976,  a  recital  of  songs  from  Broadway 
Musicals  were  presented  by  the  students  of  Daniel  Mazeika, 
Music  Department  Head.  Thirteen  students  sang  familiar 
tunes  from  well  known  musicals,  including  "Man  of  La- 
Mancha,"  "Oliver,"  "Carousel,"  Finian's  Rainbow,"  and  "South 
Pacific."  Mr.  Mazeika  was  accompanist. 

On  May  18  and  May  20,  the  students  of  the  Music  and 
Drama  Departments  of  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  presented 
AN  AMERICAN  SALUTE,  1776-1976,  a  survey  of  American  mu- 
sic over  the  last  two  hundred  years. 

Junior  Achievement— On  Friday  May  14,  1976,  Mr.  Thomas 
Chatellier  of  Junior  Achievements  of  Eastern  Massachusetts, 
presented  $100  Sales  Club  Awards  to:  Donald  Morris  and  Evan 
Dean  of  PERKY  PRODUCTS,  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 
Junior  Achievement  Company. 

This  award  is  presented  to  members  of  Junior  Achievement 
who  personally  sell  $100  worth  of  their  company's  product. 
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Primary  pupils  enjoy  a  row  on  tiie 
Perl<ins  pond  witli  tfieir  teacfiers 


Scouting  for  All 

Handicapped  Camporee 

ACamporee  for  Scouts  who  are  handicapped  was  held  at 
Fort  Devens  in  Ayer,  Massachusetts  on  April  30,  May  1 
and  2.  Among  the  ten  troops  in  attendance  was  our  own  Scout 
Troop  from  Perkins.  One  hundred  and  twenty-six  Scouts  and 
Scouters  from  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  attended. 

On  Saturday  morning  all  the  Scouts  participated  in  eight  scout- 
craft  events.  In  the  afternoon  a  series  of  athletic  events  were 
held  which  encompassed  all  the  skills  needed  for  four  major 
sports.  In  the  evening,  church  services  were  held  followed  by  an 
Awards  ceremony.  Perkins  Scout  Troop  225  was  one  of  several 
troops  to  receive  the  Award  of  Merit  and  Honor,  the  highest 
award  presented  at  the  Camporee.  Perkins'  Scouts  attending  this 
Camporee: 

Tim  Leary,  John  Baker,  Howard  Peltier,   Michael  Abbott, 
Charles  Rice,  Steven  Kelly,  Michael  Greco,  John  Gallagher. 

Adult  Leaders  attending  this  camporee: 

Ken  Stuckey,  Joe  Kopitsky,  Cafer  Barkus,  John  St.  George. 
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COMING  EVENTS  AT  PERKINS 

August-November  1976 

August 

30 

Mon. 

Household  Staff  Return 
September 

1 

Weds. 

Staff  and  Teacher  Trainees  Due 

Briefing-New  Staff  and  Teacher  Trainees, 
North  Building  Auditorium— 1:30  p.m. 

STAFF  MEETING-North  Building  Auditorium 
—3:00  p.m. 

STAFF  DINNER  at  Marriott  Motor  Hotel,  New- 
ton—6:30  p.m. 

6 

Mon. 

LABOR    DAY    HOLIDAY-Offices    and    Library 

Closed 
Pupils  Return 

7 

Tues. 

CLASSES  BEGIN 

13 

Mon. 

Student    Council    Investiture-Allen    Chapel- 
7:00  p.m. 

16 

Thurs. 

Staff-Student  Mixer-Dwight  Hall-7:30  p.m. 

20 

Mon. 

Evening  Volunteers  Begin— 6:30  p.m. 

23 

Thurs. 

Volunteer  Workshop— North    Building   Audito- 
rium—7:30  p.m. 

25 

Sat. 

Museum  of  Transportation— 9:00  a.m. 

26 

Sun. 

Annual  Road  Rally  in  Wakefield-12:30  p.m. 
October 

5 

Tues. 

Flu  Shots  for  Staff 

6 

Weds. 

Flu  Shots  for  Staff 

Girls  Track  Meet-Oak  Hill  School  at  Perkins 

9 

Sat. 

E.A.A.B.  Girls  Track  Tournament  at  Perkins 

11 

Mon. 

COLUMBUS   DAY   HOLIDAY-Offices   and    Li- 
brary Closed 

13 

Weds. 

STAFF  TEA-Staff  Lounge 

14 

Thurs. 

Student  Council  Meeting— 4:15  p.m. 
Parents  Night-North  Building-7:30  p.m. 

15 

Fri. 

through 

Boy  Scout  Camporee  at  Overbrook  School 

17 

Sun. 

28 

Thurs. 

Lower  School  Halloween  Parties 

29 

Fri. 

Upper  School  Halloween  Parties  for  Staff  and 
Perkins  Students  Only-6:30  p.m. 

November 

1 

Mon. 

PERKINS  HISTORY  WEEK 

CORPORATION    DAY-Corporation    Luncheon 

-Northeast  Building-1 :00  p.m. 
Preliminary  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 

5 

Fri. 

Director's  Memorial  Exercises-11:30  a.m. 

11 

Thurs. 

VETERANS    DAY    HOLIDAY-Offices    and    Li- 
brary Closed 
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A.  A.  W.  B.  Honors  the  Director 

THE  New  England  Chapter  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  meeting  in  Portland,  Maine,  on  Oc- 
tober 21,  honored  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Smith,  the  Director  of 
Perkins.  Mr.  Smith  was  presented  the  first  A.A.W.B.  New  Eng- 
land Superior  Performance  Award  for  his  pioneering  work  m 
developing  programs  for  multihandicapped  blind  youth  and 
young  adults. 

Master  of  Ceremonies  at  the  dinner  was  Mr.  George  Arsnow 
of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind,  a  Perkins  gradu- 
ate. Another  award,  the  Thomas  E.  Caulfield  Award  was  given 
for  his  work  with  the  visually  handicapped  as  a  psychologist  for 
the  New  Hampshire  Department  of  Education,  to  Dr.  John  L. 
Morse  of  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  formerly  a  member  of  the 
Perkins  Department  for  Psychology  and  Guidance. 


Editorial 


Where  Can  Our  Pupils  Go? 


U, 


NTiL  recently,  Perkins  did  not  have  to  con- 
cern itself  to  any  great  degree  with  what  happened 
to  our  pupils  when  they  left  school. 

Since  World  War  II,  few  of  them  have  had  much 
difficulty  in  finding  employment  and  most  of  them 
were  quite  capable  of  making  an  independent  niche 
for  themselves  in  their  home  communities. 

This  is  no  longer  the  case,  for  most  of  our  pres- 
ent students  have  serious  problems  in  addition  to 
a  visual  handicap. 

Programs  for  handicapped  youths  have  to  con- 
sider two  main  problems,  namely  employment  and 
living  arrangements.  The  first  is  easier  to  solve. 
With  adequate  and  appropriate  training  many, 
even  among  the  most  severely  handicapped  per- 
sons, can  acquire  useful  skills  and  employment 
either  in  sheltered  workshops  or  open  industry. 

However,  it  is  one  thing  to  prepare  a  young  man 
or  woman  for  conditions  in  a  factory  or  office, 
which  are  relatively  free  of  pressures  when  com- 
pared to  life  outside.  During  working  hours,  mo- 
bility is  less  of  a  problem  and  supervision  is  al- 
ways there. 


Outside  working  hours,  in  addition  to  the  sometimes  difficult 
matter  of  mobility,  there  are  endless  complex  problems  and  in 
their  solution,  many  of  our  pupils  will  need  some  measure  of 
supervision. 

For  some,  this  supervision  will  no  doubt  be  provided  by  their 
families,  a  solution  which  on  the  surface  would  seem  to  be  the 
most  suitable,  but  not  all  families,  including  some  of  the  best 
educated  and  most  capable,  will  find  this  arrangement  satisfac- 
tory and  the  fear  of  what  will  happen  when  parents  are  no  longer 
alive  can  bear  heavily  on  all  concerned  for  many  years  before  the 
event. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  there  are  the  mental  institutions. 
For  some  of  our  pupils  this  may  be  the  best  solution  and  prob- 
ably for  some  it  will  be  the  only  available  solution  however  in- 
appropriate or  undesirable  it  may  be. 

The  current  practice  in  America  is  to  send  to  their  communi- 
ties as  many  residents  of  mental  institutions  as  possible.  This  is 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  hostels,  or  halfway  houses,  or 
community  residences,  some  of  which  include  workshops.  For 
the  most  part  these  are  catering  to  the  mentally  retarded,  but 
they  may  well  prove  to  be  comfortable  and  pleasant  havens  for 
those  of  our  pupils  who  cannot  live  lives  of  complete  inde- 
pendence. Already  a  few  of  our  young  men  have  been  placed  in 
such  environments. 

The  establishment  of  community  residences  for  the  handi- 
capped is  not  progressing  as  fast  as  we  could  wish.  There  have 
been  instances  of  resistance  by  neighbors  to  having  disabled  per- 
sons living  on  their  streets.  There  is  much  need  for  public  educa- 
tion. Once  established,  however,  these  homes  have  often  become 
the  pride  of  the  community,  resulting  in  personal  friendships  be- 
tween residents  and  neighbors. 

WE  find  the  publication  by  the  English  Educator,  Mr.  S.  O. 
Myers,  the  retired  Head  Master  of  the  Condover  Hall  School 
for  Blind  Children  with  Additional  Handicaps  of  his  report  on 
his  former  pupils  a  valuable  indication  of  what  is  likely  to  be  the 
future  of  our  own  young  men  and  women.  This  report,  which  is 
entitled,  "Where  Are  They  Now?"  is  reviewed  in  this  issue  of  the 
Lantern. 

Condover  is  in  England  and  the  number  of  ex-pupils  is  rela- 
tively small,  being  just  over  300  in  23  years.  In  several  ways  the 
English  would  seem  to  be  better  equipped  than  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  American  equivalent  for  the  Wilberforce 
Home  for  the  Multiplihandicapped  Blind  in  Yorkshire  or  the 
Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  Leatherhead,  where  10%  of  his  ex- 
pupils  reside. 


Some  of  Mr.  Myers  ex-pupils  live  in  lodgings  where  the  home 
owner  can  serve  as  a  sort  of  parent.  This  is  a  more  common  prac- 
tice in  England  than  in  the  United  States.  Clearly  much  depends 
on  the  individual  landlady,  but  without  the  responsibility  of  par- 
enthood and  fears  of  the  future,  a  competent  woman  or  married 
couple  might  well  give  a  handicapped  person  a  satisfactory  home 
life.  We  have  recently  heard  of  a  young  deaf-blind  woman  who 
was  once  at  Perkins,  being  placed  in  such  an  environment  in  the 
middle  west. 

The  adult  lives  of  our  pupils  are  not,  of  course,  the  direct  re- 
sponsibility of  the  school.  State  agencies  take  over  where  we 
leave  off.  This  does  not  relieve  us  of  concern  for  their  future.  Our 
particular  task  is  to  prepare  each  young  man  and  woman  to  have 
a  life  of  maximum  freedom  and  success.  This  is  the  philosophy 
behind  our  program  for  vocational  traming,  work  experience, 
and  training  in  home  and  personal  management. 


'/>^ 


Benjamin  F.  Smith 
Director 


Albert  Gayzagian  Appointed  Perkins  Trustee 

ACCORDING  to  the  Perkins  Charter  granted  in  1829,  four  of  the 
,/\  twelve  Perkins  Trustees  are  appointed  annually  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth.  This  year  among  those  appointed 
by  Governor  Dukakis  was  Albert  Gayzagian  of  72  Lincoln 
Street,  Watertown,  a  former  Perkins  student.  Gayzagian  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  University  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  first  time  either  a  former  student 
of  Perkins  or  a  visually  handicapped  person  has  been  elected  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 


Vending  Stand  Program 


OUR  courses  in  Salesmanship  and  Store  Management  have 
been  greatly  enhanced  since  the  installation  in  1974  of  a 
fully  equipped  snack  bar  adjoining  the  Howe  Building  operated 
entirely  by  pupils. 

As  a  major  purpose  of  this  stand  is  to  prepare  young  men  and 
women  for  possible  employment  in  stands  run  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Commission  for  the  Blind  in  State  or  Federal  offices,  or  in- 
dustrial buildings,  the  Commission  was  consulted  in  drawing  up 
the  plans  for  its  construction.  This  is  known  as  a  "wet"  stand 
serving  coffee  and  soft  drinks  as  distinguished  from  a  "dry" 
stand  which  does  not  handle  beverages. 

In  addition  to  beverages,  the  pupils  serve  sandwiches  and  simi- 
lar snacks,  donuts,  pastries,  ice  cream  and  candy. 

The  stand  pays  its  own  way,  even  reimbursing  Perkins  for  rent 
and  janitor  services.  Pupils  handle  all  purchases  and  keep  ac- 
counts of  expenditures  and  receipts.  Each  year  since  its  installa- 
tion, it  has  shown  a  profit,  some  of  which  has  been  used  to  fi- 
nance the  Senior  Class  Annual  Trips  to  Washington,  D.  C.  or 
New  York,  and  the  remainder  has  been  divided  among  the  stu- 
dent operators. 

The  stand  is  highly  popular  among  both  students  and  staff.  Mr. 
Normand  LeBlanc,  teacher  of  Social  Studies  and  Salesmanship  in 
the  Upper  School,  is  in  charge  of  the  program.  The  Massachu- 
setts Commission  for  the  Blind,  which  is  constantly  recruiting 
men  and  women  to  operate  vending  stands,  has  given  encourage- 
ment to  this  project. 

As  the  level  of  income  obtainable  from  a  stand  depends  largely 
upon  its  location,  there  is  keen  competition  to  manage  those  in 
the  most  profitable  sites.  The  skill  of  the  operator  is  also  of  great 
importance.  It  is  hoped  that  some  of  the  young  men  and  women 
who  gained  their  first  experience  in  vending  stand  operation  at 
Perkins  will  eventually  qualify  for  the  more  profitable  stands 
which  will  provide  them  with  a  comfortable  living. 


students  receive  first  fiand  experience  in  man- 
agement—from selling  to  inventory  control. 


"Where  Are  They  Now?" 


by 
S.  O.  Myers,  O.B.E. 

How  good  is  your  school  program?  How  have  your  pupils 
profited  from  what  they  experienced  under  your  direction? 
These  are  questions  which  must  haunt  any  conscientious  school 
executive.  If  the  pupils  are  handicapped,  the  questions  take  on 
an  added  urgency  and  answers  are  hard  to  come  by. 

Mr.  S.  O.  Myers,  O.B.E.,  the  Headmaster  of  the  Condover 
Hall  School  for  Blind  Children  with  Other  Handicaps,  from  the 
time  of  its  establishment  by  the  Royal  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  1948  until  his  retirement  in  1971,  has  attempted  to  learn 
what  his  former  pupils  are  doing. 

Condover  is  a  small  village  near  Shrewsbury  in  England.  The 
research,  which  was  carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Re- 
search Center  for  the  Education  of  the  Visually  Handicapped  in 
the  School  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Birmingham,  was 
concerned  with  all  the  pupils  who  attended  Condover  Hall  during 
the  years  from  its  opening  and  who  had  left  school  by  the  end  of 
1970.  Some  had  died  and  a  few  could  not  be  traced.  Together 
with  Mrs.  Myers  he  set  out  to  visit  the  remaining  314  scattered 
throughout  England  and  Wales. 

Visual  Handicaps 

All  of  these  had  visual  handicaps  which  Mr.  Myers  broke  down 
into  three  categories.  Blind,  Partially  Blind  and  Partially  Seeing. 
Persons  whose  sight,  although  defective,  can  be  used  for  most 
activities  be  classified  as  "partially  seeing";  (PS)  those  who,  al- 
though correctly  classified  as  legally  blind  have  some  useful  sight 
he  calls  "partially  blind"  (PB).  While  those  whose  handicap  com- 
pels them  to  rely  on  other  senses  than  sight  he  considers  blmd 
(B).  This  is  a  practical  division  though  as  with  all  definitions, 
borderline  cases  call  for  some  arbitrary  decisions.  Of  the  314  ex- 
pupils,  75  were  PS,  102  were  PB  and  137  were  B. 

Among  the  "other  handicaps",  the  major  disabilities  were 
Intellectual,  Physical,  Behavioral  and  Deafness.  There  were  65 
cases  of  Epilepsy,  all  of  whom  were  among  the  PS. 

Intellectual  Handicaps 

For  the  most  part,  Mr.  Myers  used  the  Williams  Intelligence 
Scale  developed  by  the  late  Miss  Myfanwy  Williams  which  is  in 
wide  use  for  blind  youth  in  England.  As  with  vision,  Mr.  Myers 
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Mr.  S.  O.  Myers  talking 
with  Dr.  Mary  Bauman  at 
the  Fourth  International 
Conference  of  Deaf- 
Blind  Children  at  Perkins 
in  1971. 


states  his  own  categories  of  mental  problems  which  he  prefers  to 
call  Intellectual  Handicaps.  Rather  generously,  I  think,  he  con- 
siders those  with  I.Q.  of  80  or  above  to  have  no  intellectual 
handicap,  which  tells  us  little  of  the  61  of  his  ex-pupils  who  ap- 
pear in  this  group  including  3  whom  he  describes  as  "of  above 
average  intelligence."  He  states  "in  effect,  the  children  in  this 
group  are  those  who,  if  they  had  suffered  from  no  other  handicap 
than  the  visual  one,  should  have  been  educated  with  visually 
handicapped  children  of  normal  intelligence." 

Pupils  whose  I.Q.'s  lie  between  65  and  80  (Group  A)  he  de- 
scribes as  having  "a  moderate  intellectual  handicap,"  while  those 
between  50  and  60  (Group  B)  he  describes  as  having  a  "severe 
intellectual  handicap."  Group  C  with  I.Q.'s  below  50  he  calls 
"very  severely  intellectually  handicapped."  Of  the  314  ex-pupils 
considered,  61  had  no  intellectual  handicap,  129  fell  into  Group 
A,  82  in  Group  B  and  42  in  Group  C. 

Physical  Handicaps 

Classifying  physical  handicaps  is  necessary  in  terms  of  their 
degree  of  malfunction.  About  three  quarters  of  the  ex-pupils  with 
physical  handicaps  were  victims  of  cerebral  palsy.  Mr.  Myers 
uses  3  definitions.  Category  (a)  Moderate  Handicap.  These  are 
people  who  usually  need  no  help  in  self-care  and  are  "fairly 
mobile."  31  children  fell  into  Category  (a).  Category  (b)  Severe 
Handicap.  Here  a  combination  of  poor  mobility  and  poor  use  of 
hands  can  produce  a  considerable  variation  in  disability.  "Only  a 
few  very  persistent  people  with  desire  to  achieve  independence 
are  able  to  obtain  near  independence  in  self -care."  Category  (b) 
includes  26  pupils.  Category  (c)  Very  Severe  Handicap.  Ex-pupils 
of  this  group  have  almost  complete  lack  of  independent  mobility 


and  very  poor  manual  abilities  which  may  be  aggravated  by  fre- 
quent pain.  Category  (c)  includes  27  people.  Note  that  220  ex- 
pupils  had  no  physical  handicaps. 

Behavior  Handicaps 

Mr.  Myers  found  difficulty  in  defining  emotional  handicaps 
and  he  no  doubt  has  innumerable  educators  who  share  his  prob- 
lem. He  has,  however,  produced  two  useful  definitions.  Category 
M  denotes  children  whose  behavior  is  so  abnormal  that  it  inter- 
feres seriously  with  education  and  social  life.  The  staff  at  Con- 
dover  considered  this  to  be  a  child's  most  serious  handicap  and 
more  of  a  problem  than  his  blindness.  Category  M  numbered  39. 

Category  m,  less  severe  than  Category  M,  but  nevertheless  a 
handicap  which  hindered  considerably  a  child's  development  to 
school  andjiome.  Category  m  numbered  68.  Two  hundred  and 
seven  ex-pupils  behaved  in  a  normal  manner. 

Hearing  Handicaps 

Condover  Hall  pioneered  in  England  in  educating  the  deaf- 
blind.  The  special  department  known  as  Pathways,  while  always 
very  small,  earned  a  well  deserved  reputation,  and  information 
about  the  present  condition  of  its  ex-pupils  is  of  great  interest. 
They  number  24.  In  addition,  20  ex-pupils  had  hearing  difficul- 
ties, but  these  were  moderate  and  they  were  able  to  function 
adequately  in  the  main  school. 

"Where  Are  They  NowV 

The  main  body  of  this  report  deals  with  the  occupation  and 
placement  of  the  ex-pupils.  Space  permits  only  the  briefest  sum- 
mary here  but  the  following  statistics  are  perhaps  significant  and 
undoubtedly  thought-provoking. 

Ex-Pupils  in  Hospital 

The  nearest  American  equivalent  would  be  "mental  institu- 
tions." Forty-one  ex-pupils  are  here,  23  male  and  18  female. 
Their  handicaps  are  as  follows: 

Vision      PS/ 8      PB/15  B/18 

Intellectual  Handicap  A/4  B/13  C/24 

Physical  Handicap  a/ 2  b/5  c/3 

Behavioral  Handicap  m/  8  M/  2 1 

Deafness  D/B/10 

Epileptics  14 

It  is  suggested  that  a  number  of  these  people  might  be  more  suit- 
ably placed  elsewhere. 
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Employment 

64  ex-pupils  are  employed  as  follows:  42  are  in  open  employ- 
ment, 13  in  sheltered  employment  and  there  are  9  housewives 
not  otherwise  employed. 

Day  Occupation  Centers 

There  are  a  number  of  Adult  Training  Centers  and  other  Day 
Centers  in  England.  87  ex-pupils  are  enrolled,  generally  for  two 
or  three  days  a  week. 

Residential  Facilities 

The  placement  of  50  ex-pupils  is  examined  who  live  in  a  va- 
riety of  residential  establishments  including  8  at  the  Wilberforce 
Home  for  the  Multiply  Handicapped  Blind  in  Yorkshire,  which 
has  a  total  population  of  20.  Thirty-two  ex-pupils  are  among  the 
200  residents  at  the  Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  Leatherhead. 

At  Home  with  Little  or  No  Occupation 

A  number  of  the  ex-pupils  who  attend  day  centers  also  live  at 
home.  In  addition,  66  live  at  home  and  are  engaged  in  little  or 
no  occupation. 

The  Deaf  Blind 

A  chapter  deals  with  the  24  ex-pupils  who  are  deaf-blind.  This 
group  is  seriously  handicapped  in  other  ways.  Intellectually  they 
are  classified  as  NIL  6,  A/ 4,  B/2,  C/12,  and  there  are  five  with 
moderate  and  three  with  severe  Behavior  Handicaps.  Ten  are 
residents  of  hospitals,  all  of  them  of  Category  C  intellectually. 
Four  are  employed,  three  of  whom  are  not  rubella  victims.  Five 
are  occupied  at  Adult  Training  Centers.  Four  live  at  home  with 
little  or  no  organized  occupation  and  one  woman  of  normal  in- 
telligence lives  alone  in  a  house  close  to  her  mother's  residence 
and  has  an  emotional  problem. 

This  publication  holds  up  a  mirror  to  the  attitude  of  English 
society  to  the  multi-handicapped  both  in  its  public  and  private, 
and  indeed  individual  aspects.  No  judgment  is  called  for.  Some 
ex-pupils  have  been,  and  still  are  being,  poorly  served.  Many 
have  been  given  opportunities  to  live  better  lives  than  the  Con- 
dover  staff  expected.  It  is  a  mixed  record.  There  can  be  few 
countries  which,  so  far,  have  done  better.  Mr.  Myers  makes  a 
number  of  recommendations  for  change  which  we  hope,  in  spite 
of  financial  situations  in  England,  will  receive  the  attention  of  the 
appropriate  authorities. 
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The  Condover  Program 

This  survey  made  in  person  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Myers  passes 
judgment  on  the  results  of  the  school  he  founded  and  led,  and 
where  she  played  a  major  role  for  over  twenty  years. 

The  first  chapter  subtitled,  "The  founding  and  developing  of  a 
community"  is  of  historic  importance  for  it  describes  a  period 
when  life  in  schools  for  the  blind  in  England  and  elsewhere  was 
undergoing  great  changes.  This  movement  was  probably  influ- 
enced to  a  greater  degree  in  England  by  "Mike"  Myers  than  any 
other  individual.  It  was  a  happy  circumstance  that  the  founding 
of  Condover  by  the  Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  coin- 
cided with  a  time  when  Mr.  Myers  was  encouraging  a  more  hu- 
man attitude  towards  blind  children.  In  spite  of  his  protestations 
that  neither  he  nor  his  staff  were  "dedicated"  persons,  this  re- 
viewer can  testify  from  a  number  of  visits  to  Condover  that  the 
pervading  spirit  was  rich  with  dedication.  We  can  allow  Mr. 
Myers  his  illusion  on  the  subject;  the  dedication  was  all  the 
stronger  because  of  its  apparent  unconsciousness. 

This  chapter  alone  justifies  the  publication  of  this  invaluable 
record  and  should  become  a  standard  reference  for  all  who  aspire 
to  aid  in  the  development  of  multi-handicapped  blind  giris  and 
boys. 

E.J.W. 


New  Vcx^al  Group  Performs  Off -Campus 

FIVE  young  ladies  and  five  young  men  from  the  Upper  School 
have  formed  a  new  singing  group  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Mazeika.  Their  first  performance  with  an  audience  was  in 
chapel  on  Tuesday  morning,  October  19th. 

With  Mr.  Mazeika,  Carrol  Hassman  and  John  D.  Goss,  they 
travelled  to  the  Chelsea  Hebrew  School  on  the  afternoon  of  Oc- 
tober 21,  to  present  a  half -hour  concert  of  contemporary  songs 
to  about  60  members  and  guests  of  the  Chelsea  chapter  of  the 
Auxiliary  of  the  Hebrew  Rehabilitation  Center.  They  received  a 
standing  ovation.  The  group  included  Moses  Berlin,  Michael 
Sturgeon,  Richard  Raschi,  Eric  Bellavance,  Tim  Leary,  Janet 
Babbs,  Patricia  Gifford,  Janet  Rowley,  Sharlene  Morris,  Cindy 
Hess. 

For  the  past  five  years,  Mrs.  Rose  Saivetz,  president  of  the 
Chelsea  organization  has  persuaded  this  group  to  send  ten  or 
twelve  tickets  to  the  Annual  Symphony  Hall  Charity  Drive  Con- 
cert to  Perkins. 
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Mr.  Robert  Smith- 
das  was  honored 
for  outstanding 
achievement  at 
the  ceremonies  at 
Anne  Sullivan's 
birthplace. 


Feeding  Hills,  Massachusetts 

Remembers  Anne  Sullivan 

ANNE  SULLIVAN  was  bom  in  Feeding  Hills,  Massachusetts,  a 
J\  village  which  is  now  a  part  of  the  township  of  Agawam.  A 
number  of  its  citizens  are  determined  that  Anne  Sullivan  shall  not 
be  forgotten. 

On  October  16  a  plaque  was  unveiled  at  the  site  of  the  home 
where  Anne  Sullivan  was  bom. 

Several  years  ago  a  small  monument  to  Anne  Sullivan  was 
erected  by  the  Agawam  Lions  Club  in  Feeding  Hills  Center.  At 
the  time  a  blind  man  asked  if  the  monument  could  have  a  braille 
plaque  added  so  that  blind  people  could  read  the  inscription. 
This  plaque  was  also  unveiled  on  October  16. 

At  an  Agawam  Anne  Sullivan  Deaf-Blind  dinner  at  St.  Anne's 
Country  Club  that  evening,  presided  over  by  State  Representa- 
tive Edward  W.  Connelly,  a  number  of  awards  were  made.  These 
included  the  presentation  of  a  citation  to  Mrs.  Cristina  S.  Castro, 
Supervising  Teacher  of  Deaf-Blind  children  at  Perkins,  as  the 
Massachusetts  Deaf-Blind  Teacher  of  the  Year. 

A  presentation  was  also  made  for  outstanding  achievement  by 
a  deaf-blind  man  to  Dr.  Robert  J.  Smithdas  of  the  Helen  Keller 
National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults.  Mr.  Smith- 
das is  a  Perkins  graduate.  A  presentation  for  national  deaf -blind 
service  was  made  to  Dr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  the  Director  of  the 
National  Center  who  first  had  experience  of  working  with  the 
deaf-blind  while  a  pupil  at  Perkins.  A  presentation  for  world 
deaf-blind  service  was  also  made  to  Dr.  Waterhouse,  who  was 
the  principal  speaker. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  who  carried  out  this  program 
was  Mrs.  Jean  Welt  Taylor,  who  will  soon  publish  a  book  en- 
titled "Annie  (Helen  Keller's  Teacher)."  Mrs.  Taylor  has  shown 
a  keen  interest  in  Anne  Sullivan  and  was  instrumental  in  per- 
suading Governor  Dukakis  to  proclaim  the  week  of  October 
17-23  Anne  Sullivan  Week. 
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Mr.  Harry  Spar 
receiving  the  Anne 
Sullivan  Gold 
Medal  Award  from 
Mr.  Ben  Smith. 


Dedication  Of  National  Center 

For  Deaf-Blind  Youth  And- Adults 

DEDICATORY  ceremonies  were  held  on  Wednesday,  October  6, 
1976  at  the  Helen  Keller  National  Center  for  Deaf -Blind 
Youths  and  Adults  located  at  Sands  Point,  L.  I.,  New  York. 

This  Center  is  headed  by  Dr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  a  Perkins  grad- 
uate and  the  Executive  Vice-President  of  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind  which  operates  this  Center  under  a  contract  with 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  Honorable  Hugh  L.  Carey,  Governor  of  New  York  State, 
described  the  Center  as  an  example  of  partnership  between  gov- 
ernment and  a  voluntary  agency.  Governor  Carey,  when  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  had  strongly  supported  the  legislation  which 
called  for  the  establishment  of  this  Center. 

Among  those  present  was  Robert  J.  Smithdas,  deaf -blind  grad- 
uate of  Perkins  who  read  an  original  poem  of  dedication  which 
is  found  elsewhere  in  this  Lantern. 

During  the  ceremonies  an  Anne  Sullivan  Gold  Medal  Award 
and  Citation  was  presented  to  Mr.  Harry  G.  Spar,  Associate  Di- 
rector of  the  Center.  The  presentation  was  made  by  Mr.  Smith 
on  behalf  of  Perkins  and  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind.  This 
award  is  presented  periodically  to  outstanding  deaf -blind  persons 
and  others  who  have  done  outstanding  work  with,  and  for  the 
deaf-blind. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  ceremony  was  the  performance  of 
the  singing  and  signing  choir,  made  up  of  students  of  Ogletown 
Middle  School,  Newark,  Delaware,  who  sang  and  students  of  the 
Margaret  S.  Sterck  School  for  Hearing  Impaired  who  signed. 
They  gave  the  National  Anthem,  "What  The  World  Needs  Now," 
and  an  original  song  "I'd  Like  To  Teach  The  World  To  Sign." 

The  ceremonies  were  attended  by  the  Director  and  Dr.  Water- 
house. 
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DEDICATION 

by 
Robert  J.  Smithdas 

This  is  a  dream  we  built  of  stone  and  steel, 
shaping  it  carefully  from  our  consciousness, 
a  place  of  beauty  molded  by  strong  hands 
out  of  the  soul's  frail  gossamers  of  hope. 

But  look  beyond  its  beauty  and  design; 

for  hearts  have  hammered  and  love  has  molded  these  walls 

to  hold  a  golden  promise  of  new  life 

for  those  who  have  lived  too  much  with  loneliness. 

Out  of  the  silence  of  a  twilight  zone, 
they  will  come  here  with  hands  outstretched  to  touch 
and  know  a  world  where  they  can  build  their  own  dreams 
out  of  the  deep  and  hidden  yearnings  we  call  life! 


Dr.  Waterhouse  To  Retire  Next  June 

AT  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporation  held  November  1, 
J\,  1976  on  the  school  campus,  the  President,  Mr.  Samuel 
Cabot,  announced  that  Dr.  Waterhouse  plans  to  retire  on  June 
30,  1977. 

Dr.  Waterhouse,  who  joined  the  Perkins  faculty  in  1933,  was 
appointed  Director  in  1951.  He  resigned  this  position  in  1971, 
since  which  time,  he  has  been  a  Consultant  to  the  present  Di- 
rector, Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Smith. 

Dr.  Waterhouse's  responsibilities  include  the  coordination  of 
the  schooFs  efforts  to  benefit  blind  children  overseas,  a  task 
which  involves  him  in  extensive  foreign  travel.  In  recent  years 
he  has  helped  to  inaugurate  programs  for  deaf -blind  children  in 
Nigeria  and  Kenya,  the  only  such  classes  in  the  African  Conti- 
nent outside  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 

In  October,  he  journeyed  to  Athens  as  the  guest  of  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  of  the  Blind  in  Greece  to  attend  the  dedication  of  a 
new  school  and  rehabilitation  center  for  the  blind,  a  facility 
headed  by  a  Perkins  graduate,  Mr.  Emanuel  Kefakis. 
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On  and  Off  the  Campus 


Lions  donate  light  bulbs  to  the  scouts— To  help  raise  funds 
for  scouting  activities  and  equipment  the  Watertown  Lions 
Club  donated  over  a  hundred  packages  of  light  bulbs  to  the 
Perkins  scouts  and  explorers.  All  the  money  raised  (over  $200) 
will  go  to  the  scouts. 


Explorers  have  camping  week-end  at  the  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore— To  end  last  year's  activities  the  Perkins  Explorers 
had  a  week-end  camping  trip  at  Cape  Cod  in  May.  Hiking  trips 
were  made  along  the  vast  beaches  of  the  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore  and  the  salt  marshes  that  are  close  by.  There  was 
also  a  visit  to  the  Buttonbush  Braille  Trail,  where  the  scouts 
were  able  at  their  leisure  to  walk  this  self-guiding  nature  trail, 
learning  about  the  natural  history  of  Cape  Cod  from  braille 
and  large  print  signs. 


Upper  Dublin  High  School  Marching  Band  visit  the  school- 
On  Saturday  May  29,  Perkins  was  visited  by  a  hundred  and 
fifty  members  of  the  Upper  Dublin  High  School  band  from 
Pennsylvania.  The  band  was  in  the  area  as  part  of  the  bicen- 
tennial celebrations.  The  students,  staff  and  neighbors  en- 
joyed very  much  the  music  as  they  sat  around  the  band  on  the 
lower  school  playing  field.  There  was  also  the  added  pleasure 
of  trying  out  some  instruments,  and  looking  at  the  other  band 
equipment  during  an  intermission. 


Watertown  Historical  Society  visit  Perkins— The  May  meeting 
of  the  Watertown  Historical  Society  was  held  at  Perkins.  It  has 
been  some  years  since  the  society  has  been  to  Perkins.  The 
members  had  an  interesting  evening  hearing  about  the  history 
of  the  school  before  it  came  to  Watertown  in  1913  and  what 
the  school  is  doing  today. 
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Top:  The  Upper  Dublin  High 
School  marching  band. 
Middle:  Mr.  Cafer  Barkus, 
Assistant  Scout  Master,  and 
Scout  Mike  Greco  selling 
light  bulbs  to  benefit 
Perkins'  scouts. 
Bottom:  Gov.  Dukakis  ad- 
ministers the  oath  to  Dr. 
Waterhouse  on  his  reap- 
pointment to  the  Governor's 
Advisory  Council  at  the 
Massachusetts  Commission 
for  the  Blind.  Present  was 
Commissioner  Marie  A. 
Matava. 
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Science  Class  visit  the  Blue  Hills  Weather  Observatory— On 

Saturday  May  15  Mrs.  Stuckey's  science  class  and  Mrs.  Walters 
the  mother  of  one  of  the  students,  hiked  up  Big  Blue  to  visit 
the  weather  observatory.  They  were  shown  around  by  Mr. 
Chapman,  who  has  been  taking  recordings  of  Boston's  weather 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  class  was  able  to  see  first  hand 
numerous  instruments  which  record  rain  fall,  wind  speeds, 
sun's  radiation  and  air  pollution.  Mr.  Chapman  even  showed 
large  hailstones  which  he  had  kept  in  his  freezer,  from  a 
storm  last  year. 

VAC  50th  Birthday— On  Tuesday,  May  20,  Mr.  John  D.  Goss,  who 
is  the  Coordinator  of  Volunteer  Services  at  Perkins,  was  a 
guest  at  the  50th  birthday  party  of  the  Voluntary  Action  Center 
of  Boston,  held  at  the  New  England  Aquarium  aboard  the 
"Discover."  This  organization,  which  has  been  of  great  value 
to  Perkins,  was  the  first  organized  group  of  volunteers  In  the 
country.  The  school  is  highly  appreciative  of  the  assistance 
the  VAC  gives  to  our  programs. 

Explorer  Camping  Weekend— Nine  students  and  three  advisors 
from  Explorer  Post  225  spent  the  weekend  of  September  18 
and  19  camping  in  the  White  Mountains  in  New  Hampshire. 
They  had  an  exciting  time  crawling  and  squeezing  through  the 
caves  of  the  Polar  Caves  and  through  the  granite  rock  forma- 
tions at  Lost  River.  These  are  two  natural  tourist  attractions 
in  the  area. 

Students  and  staff  members  who  went  were:  Robin  Reid, 
Hermann  Walther,  Janet  and  Cornell  Babbs,  George  Connors, 
Sharlene  Morris,  Paul  Agostenelli,  Janet  Rowley,  Karen  Cav- 
enaugh,  Mr.  Stuckey,  Mr.  Barkus,  and  Miss  MacArtney. 

Student-Staff  Cookout— About  175  Upper  School  students  and 
staff  gathered  In  the  West  Close  on  the  evening  of  Thursday, 
September  16th  for  a  cookout  and  block  dance.  Cottage  cooks 
and  many  other  staff  members  turned  out  to  be  fine  chefs 
serving  up  many  hamburgers  and  hot-dogs.  Corn  on  the  cob, 
carefully  husked  by  a  group  of  students  and  brought  out 
steaming  hot  from  the  Fisher  kitchen  was  a  specialty  of  the 
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evening.  Students  in  each  cottage  helped  prepare  baked 
goods  for  dessert.  Music  for  dancing  was  supplied  by  Mr. 
Lannquist  using  tapes  made  by  summer  school  students. 

It  seemed  that  all  were  involved  in  a  good  sharing  experi- 
ence. 

Orientation  Session  For  New  Volunteers— Nearly  fifty  new  vol- 
unteers came  to  the  campus  on  Thursday,  September  23rd  for 
a  meeting  in  the  North  Building.  After  a  tour  of  the  campus 
and  the  athletic  facilities  in  the  Howe  building  they  returned 
to  North  Building  Auditorium  to  hear  short  lectures  regarding 
the  various  departments  in  which  they  would  be  involved. 
Staff  members  participating  were  Mrs.  Bruns  and  Miss  Morse, 
Mr.  Wm.  Howat,  Sr.,  Mr.  Martin  Kennedy,  Miss  McDonagh  and 
Mr.  Goss.  During  the  refreshmen  hour  following,  each  speaker 
was  surrounded  by  volunteers  eager  to  learn  more  about  how 
they  could  help. 

Perkins  Road  Rally— The  most  unusual  feature  of  the  six- 
teenth annual  running  of  the  Road  Rally  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  North  Shore  Touring  Car  Club  and  the  Wakefield  Elks 
on  Sept.  26  was  the  amount  of  coverage  given  to  it  by  the 
press.  A  pre-rally  story  sent  out  by  the  school  was  featured  in 
the  Herald.  Suddenly  all  the  media  became  interested. 

Therefore,  on  the  day  of  the  Rally,  Fred  Stafford,  automotive 
editor  of  the  Herald,  competed  as  a  driver  with  Cindy  Hess  as 
his  navigator  and  wrote  of  his  experience.  William  Hamilton  of 
the  Globe  arrived  in  Wakefield  early,  talked  with  students  and 
drivers  before  they  started  and  then  was  taken  out  to  the  final 
check  point. 

A  composite  of  these  two  stories  appeared  in  many  other  pa- 
pers during  the  next  week.  William  Sayas  Sanjurjo  and  his 
cameraman  from  WBZ-TV  covered  the  rally  from  2:00  P.M. 
until  6:00.  He  produced  a  fine  story  for  the  Sunday  evening 
11:00  P.M.  News. 

Jo  Anne  Newcomb,  Senior  from  Weymouth,  won  first  place. 


Mrs.  Cristina  S.  Castro, 

^H^ 

Supervising  Teacher  of 
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the  Perkins  Deaf-Blind 
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Department,  was  named 

Massachusetts  Deaf- 
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Blind  Teacher  of  the  Year 

at  ceremonies  honoring 

Anne  Sullivan.  (See  page 
13) 
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Graduation  Day  1976— On  June  11,  1976,  nine  members  of  the 
Senior  Class  at  Perkins  were  awarded  graduation  diplomas 
by  Samuel  Cabot,  President  of  the  Perkins  Corporation.  The 
Class  was  presented  by  Benjajmin  F.  Smith,  Director  of  the 
School. 

The  commencement  speaker  was  Joseph  J.  Kerr,  former 
Principal  of  the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania.  The  invocation  was  given  by  the  Reverend 
Seymour  Steeves,  Pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Watertown 
and  Belmont.  The  School  chorus  provided  music,  including  a 
special  arrangement  of  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic" 
and  "If  We  Only  Had  Love"  with  Alan  Soule  baritone  soloist. 

The  Perkins  Bells  Ring  Forth— Among  the  treasures  of  Perkins 
are  the  8  bells  contained  in  our  Tower,  known  as  thg  Wheel- 
wright bells  named  after  the  donor  who  presented  them  when 
the  Tower  was  built  in  1910.  On  Saturday  morning,  September 
4,  and  Sunday  morning,  September  5,  for  an  hour  each  day 
members  of  the  North  American  Guild  of  Change  Ringers 
rang  the  bells  in  thetechnique  known  as  "Change  Ringing." 

This  technique  which  is  commonly  used  throughout  Eng- 
land and  many  parts  of  the  Continent  is  relatively  rare  in  the 
United  States,  though  the  Groton  School  in  Groton,  Massachu- 
setts is  famous  for  its  bell  ringing. 

Harbor  Cruise— Sixty-three  Upper  School  Students  with  seven- 
teen staff  and  volunteers  went  by  chartered  bus  and  by  pub- 
lic transportation  to  Long  Wharf  in  Boston  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, October  16th. 

There  they  boarded  the  Provincetown  boat  for  a  cruise  of 
the  Harbor  Islands.  On  board  was  the  author  Edward  Rowe 
Snow  who  acted  as  a  narrator. 

The  group  disembarked  at  George's  Island  for  a  two  hour 
lay-over.  Mr.  Snow  thrilled  them  all  as  they  huddled  together 
in  the  old  guardhouse  to  hear  the  story  of  the  Island's  famous 
ghost.  Then  they  had  the  lunches  they  had  carried  with  them 
followed  by  a  tour  of  the  old  Fort. 

Captain  Ross,  the  Skipper  and  his  crew  helped  everyone 
have  a  fine  ride,  letting  many  of  the  students  try  the  feel  of 
the  boat  on  all  of  the  three  decks. 

Lower  School  Students  Visit  Circus- On  October  21,  a  group 
of  forty-five  Lower  School,  Special  Program  and  Deaf-Blind 
students  were  treated  to  an  afternoon  at  the  Ringling  Bros., 
and  Barnum  and  Bailey  Circus  at  the  Boston  Garden.  They 
were  hosted  by  the  McDonald  Company  and  the  Telephone 
Pioneers.  A  special  earphone  arrangement  was  provided  so 
the  children  could  listen  to  a  descriptive  commentary  on  the 
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circus  acts  by  Norm  Nathan  of  Radio  Station  WEEI.  Clowns 
and  other  circus  performers  met  with  the  children  and  ani- 
mals were  provided  for  their  inspection.  McDonald's  provided 
supper  for  the  students  and  their  teachers.  Everyone  was 
filled  with  exciting  stories  about  the  truly  spectacular  bicen- 
tennial circus  event,  and  with  hopes  that  they  could  return  an- 
other year. 

Hair  Styling  at  Perkins— During  Summer  School,  50  male  and 
female  students  and  clients  had  their  hair  cut  and  styled  pro- 
fessionally at  Perkins  free  of  charge.  Mr.  Sirge  Sofar,  who 
owns  a  shop  on  Newbury  Street  in  Boston,  brought  eight  of 
his  expert  hair  stylists  with  him  to  Perkins.  They  also  gave  a 
number  of  our  students  combs,  brushes,  hair  supplies,  and 
Sofar  T  shirts. 

The  evening  included  a  brief  lecture  on  modern  hair  care 
techniques.  The  enthusiasm  and  response  on  part  of  both  our 
students  and  staff  was  good. 

On  October  26,  1976,  this  program  was  repeated  and  a  suc- 
cessful evening  resulted. 


This  November  as  usual  we 
mailed  an  appeal  for  our  deaf- 
blind  girls  and  boys,  our  "Chil- 
dren of  the  Silent  Night." 

The  support  of  all  our  friends 
is  greatly  needed  to  meet  in- 
flated expense. 
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COMING  EVENTS  AT  PERKINS 


7 

8 

12 


13 


Mon. 

Tues. 
Weds. 
Sun. 


Mon. 


14  Tues. 

15  Weds. 

16  Thurs. 


17 


Fri. 


20 

Mon. 

through 

23 

Thurs. 

25 

Sat. 

27 

Mon. 

through 

30 

Thurs. 

31 

Fri. 

2 

Sun. 

3 

Mon. 

5 

Weds. 

10 

Mon. 

12 

Weds. 

13 

Thurs 

14 

Fri. 

15 

Sat. 

17 

Mon. 

19 

Weds 

December-April 
December 

Wrestling — Perkins  vs.  Worcester  Academy  at 

Perkins 
Industrial  Arts  Christmas  Sale — 10:00  a.m. 
Wrestling — Perkins  vs.  Lincoln-Sudbury 
First  Christmas  Concert  (Public  Only) — Dwight 

Hall— 3:30  p.m. 
Music     Department     Tea-Hallowell     House— 

5:00  p.m. 
Wrestling — Perkins  vs.  Dedham  at  Perkins 
Lower    School    Christmas    Parties — 6:00-8:30 

p.m. 
Pupil  Caroling 
Second    Christmas    Concert    (Public    Only) — 

Dwight  Hall-8:00  p.m. 
Drama   Club   Christmas   Play — Dwight   Hall — 

7:30  p.m. 
Upper  School  Christmas  Parties 
Student  Council  Meeting — 4:15  p.m. 
Final  Christmas  Concert  (Parents  and  Staff) — 

Dwight  Hall — 8:00  p.m. 
Final  Assembly — Dwight  Hall — 10:30  a.m. 
CHRISTMAS  RECESS  Begins  at  Noon 
Library  Open — 9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  Noon 
and 
1 :00  p.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 
CHRISTMAS  DAY— Offices  and  Library  Closed 
Library  Open — 9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  Noon 
and 
1:00  p.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 
Library  Closes  at  Noon 

January 

Pupils  Return 

CLASSES  RESUME— Offices  and  Library  Re- 
open 

Wrestling — Brookline  High  at  Brookline 

Wrestling-Milton  Academy  at  Milton 

Wrestling — Connecticut  School  at  Perkins — 
3:00  p.m. 

STAFF  TEA— Staff  Lounge — 4:00-5:00  p.m. 

Student  Council  Meeting — 4:15  p.m. 

Four-Way  Wrestling  Meet  at  Connecticut 
School 

Four-Way  Wrestling  Meet  at  Connecticut 
School 

Wrestling — Needham  High  at  Needham 

Wrestling — Tabor  Academy  at  Marion 
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25 

th 

Tues. 

Mid-Year  Exams 

Iniuuyii 

27        Thurs. 

Executive  Committee  Meeting — 2:00  p.m. 

February 

2 

Weds. 

Wrestling— Wellesley  High  at  Wellesley 

4 

Fri. 

Student  Council  Dance — 8:00  p.m. 

5 

Sat. 

Wrestling — Perkins  Five-Way  Invitational  Meet 
at  Perkins 

7 

Mon. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  WEEK 

8 

Tues. 

Blaisdell  Day 

18 

Fri. 

WINTER  RECESS  Begins  at  Noon 

21 

Mon. 

WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY  HOLIDAY 
Library  Closed 

22 

Tues. 

Library  Open — 9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  Noon 
and 

25 

Fri. 

1:00  p.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 

27 

Sun. 

Pupils  Return 

28 

Mon. 

CLASSES  RESUME— Offices  and  Library  Re- 
open 

March 

9 

Weds. 

STAFF  MEETING— North  Building  Auditorium 
— 1:10  p.m. 

10 

Thurs. 

Student  Council  Meeting — 4:15  p.m. 
Volunteer  Workshop — North   Building  Audito- 
rium— 7:30  p.m. 

15 

Tues. 

Drama    Club    Production — Dwight    Hall — 8:15 

16 

Weds. 

p.m. 
Drama    Club    Production — Dwight    Hall — 8:15 

21 

Mon. 

p.m. 
Achievement  Tests 

through 

25 

Fri. 

28 

Mon. 

Achievement  Tests 

through 

31 

Thurs. 

April 

8 

Fri. 

GOOD  FRIDAY— Offices  and  Library  Closed 

13 

Weds. 

Senior  Class  Trip 

14 

Thurs. 

Student  Council  Meeting — 4:15  p.m. 

15 

Fri. 

SPRING  RECESS  Begins  at  Noon 

18 

Mon. 

PATRIOTS    DAY    HOLIDAY— Offices    and    Li- 
brary Closed 

19 

Tues. 

Library  Open — 9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  Noon 

through 

and 

22 

Fri. 

1 :00  p.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 

24 

Sun. 

Pupils  Return 

25 

Mon. 

CLASSES  RESUME— Offices  and  Library  Re- 

28 

Thurs. 

open 
Volunteers  Recognition  Evening — 8:00  p.m. 

30 

Sat. 

Four-Way  Track  Meet 

23 
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COVER:  A    pupil    in    the    Deaf-Blind 
Department  with  his  teacher. 


Perkins  Film  Honored 


/\  Perkins  film  "The  World  of 
Deaf-Blind  Children — Growing 
Up"  was  the  recipient  of  one  of 
the  highest  honors  given  to  non- 
theatrical  films.  The  film,  shot  in 
the  Perkins  Deaf-Blind  Depart- 
ment, received  a  Gold  Eagle 
Award  from  CINE— The  Coun- 
cil on  International  Non-theatri- 
cal Events — at  a  presentation  in 
Washington  in  the  fall.  The  film 
was  one  of  over  900  films  re- 
viewed by  CINE,  which  screens 
and  recommends  films  which  are 
used  to  represent  the  United 
States  at  international  film  festi- 
vals held  abroad.  The  film  had 
previously  been  honored  with  a 
Chris  Plaque  at  the  annual  Co- 
lumbus Film  Festival  and  re- 
ceived an  honorable  mention  in 
the  National  Council  on  Family 


Relations  Film  awards.  Prints  of 
the  film  are  available  on  a  free 
loan  basis  to  interested  groups. 
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The  Gold  Eagle  Award. 


Editorial 


The  business  end  of  a  Perkins  Brailler. 


The  Wxld  Still  Needs  More  Braile 


T 
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HE  production  of  100,000  braille  writers  is 
clear  proof  that  a  lot  of  braille  material  is  being 
embossed  by  hand.  Thousands  of  students  in 
schools  and  universities  all  over  the  world  are  pre- 
paring their  assignments  on  Perkins  Braillers. 
Thousands  of  transcribers,  many  of  them  unpaid, 
use  them  to  produce  the  texts  the  students  need. 
An  unknown  percentage  of  this  material  becomes 
a  master  copy  for  reproduction  by  the  Therma- 
form  Duplicator.  Add  to  this  the  material  used  by 
individuals  for  correspondence  and  in  their  pro- 
fessions and  it  totals  a  lot  of  braille. 

Much  of  this  material  is  no  doubt  short-lived, 
eventually  ending  in  waste  paper  baskets.  But 
during  its  lifetime,  it  meets  the  need  which  so  far 
has  not  been  met  in  any  other  way. 

The  braille  produced  by  machines  at  the  Howe 
Press  and  many  other  braille  printing  houses 
throughout  the  world,  is  not  meeting  the  needs  of 
students  and  readers  for  a  particular  piece  of  lit- 
erature. Nor  has  sound  recording,  which  has  mul- 
tiplied a  thousandfold  since  the  first  Perkins  Brail- 
ler was  sold  in  1951.  Recording  by  volunteers  on 


cassettes  has  sprung  into  existence  during  that  time  but  the 
demand  for  Braillers  has  not  lessened. 

What  of  the  future?  The  automation  of  printing  houses  with 
the  increased  use  of  computers  may  change  the  situation  but 
there  are  no  present  signs  that  this  is  happening.  Actually  the 
quantity  of  braille  produced  by  the  printing  houses  throughout 
the  world  has  indeed  been  increasing  steadily  through  the  last 
twenty-five  years  with  no  apparent  effect  on  the  demands  for 
handmade  braille. 

In  the  more  distant  future  reading  machines,  like  that  invented 
by  Raymond  Kurzweil  now  on  test  at  Perkins,  may  reduce  the 
need  for  braille.  Unless  there  is  a  technical  breakthrough,  unseen 
at  present,  this  can  hardly  happen  in  less  than  another  decade. 

The  Howe  Press  can  take  pride  in  its  achievement.  We  owe  it 
all,  of  course,  to  the  fortunate  discovery  of  a  mechanical  genius 
on  our  staff  in  the  1930s.  Mr.  David  Abraham  gave  us  a  superior 
device  to  manufacture  which  no  competitor  has  been  able  to 
match.  His  work  apparently  has  benefited  more  than  100,000 
blind  readers  throughout  the  world  and  we  are  happy  to  have 
shared  in  this  accomplishment. 

The  original  design  has  not  been  changed.  A  jumbo  brailler 
has  been  designed  and  produced  in  recent  years.  It  is  so  named, 
not  because  the  machine  is  larger  than  the  standard  models,  but 
because  the  braille  cells  it  produces  are  larger  for  the  use  of 
clumsier  fingers. 

This  year  an  electric  Perkins  Brailler  has  been  put  on  the  mar- 
ket. Its  lighter  touch,  which  makes  also  for  speedier  operation, 
should  prove  a  blessing  to  transcribers  with  weak  hands  and 
those  who  spend  long  hours  transcribing. 

Heartiest  congratulations  go  to  6ur  Howe  Press  employees  en- 
gaged in  this  production. 
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Benjamin  F.  Smith 
Director 


Benjamin  F.  Smith 


The  Perkins  Brailler. 


Howe  Press  Completes  100,000  Braillers 


THE  100,000th  Perkins  brailler  was  produced  on  January  18, 
1977,  a  quarter  century  after  the  first  production  model  was 
sold  to  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  in  Salem,  Oregon.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  far  exceeds  the  production  of  any  other  braille- 
writer.  Placed  side  by  side  they  would  stretch  twenty  miles. 
Buyers  have  spent  over  ten  million  dollars  to  purchase  them. 

When  the  first  models  came  off  the  assembly  line  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1951,  there  were  already  2,000  orders  on  hand.  In  spite 
of  repeated  expansion  of  production  facilities,  this  list  has  grown 
to  its  present  6,000.  Plans  are  in  progress  to  increase  production 
greatly  in  the  near  future. 

Why  did  the  Perkins  brailler  become  so  popular?  Probably  for 
many  reasons  but  one  is  the  smoothness  of  its  operation.  No 
precision-made  braillewriter  had  been  manufactured  before  and 
operators  soon  acquired  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  motion  of 
its  keys. 

Probably  the  feature  that  impressed  people  most  when  they 
were  shown  the  prototype  by  David  Abraham  was  its  compact- 
ness. Its  rounded  contours  and  lack  of  projecting  parts  were  quite 
different  from  any  introduced  before.  The  projecting  carriage 
common  to  other  makes  like  that  of  most  typewriters  can  cause 
problems  for  the  blind  operator.  He  has  to  make  sure  that  the 
carriage  will  not  meet  any  obstruction  on  its  journey  from  right 
to  left  or  that  he  won't  accidentally  strike  it  and  cause  the  ma- 
chine to  fall  over.  The  Perkins  brailler  has  a  moving  embossing 
head  within  the  framework  of  the  machine  and  no  projecting 
carriage. 


Dr.  Waterhouse  and  Harry 
Freidman,  Manager  of  the 
Howe  Press,  looking  at 
Brailler  No.  1  and  compar- 
ing it  witti  the  100,000th 
Brailler.  Dr.  Waterhouse 
was  manager  of  the  Howe 
Press  from  1946  to  1961. 


The  well  balanced  compactness  and  convenient  handle  make 
carrying  the  machine  easy  with  one  hand  if  in  carrying  it  the 
machine  does  get  bumped,  no  harm  is  likely  to  occur  for  all  its 
moving  parts  are  well  protected. 

Word  soon  spread  that  even  a  small  child  could  press  the  keys 
without  effort  and  a  move  in  schools  for  the  blind  began  away 
from  teaching  first  lessons  on  a  braille  slate  with  its  confusing 
reversal  of  letters. 

Users  found  the  resulting  braille  surprisingly  easy  to  read  be- 
cause Mr.  Abraham  had  ingeniously  designed  his  invention  so 
that  it  was  virtually  impossible  to  make  some  dots  in  a  cell  higher 
than  others  regardless  of  the  varying  pressure  placed  upon  the 
keys. 

Blind  users  were  delighted  to  find  that  when  the  bottom  line 
was  reached  the  page  did  not  fall  out  and  disappear  under  the 
desk.  Nor  could  the  page  be  inserted  too  far  regardless  of  its 


The  Brailler's  ease  of  operation  won  instant  acceptance. 


size.  They  found  that  they  could  reinsert  a  page  and  add  a  dot 
to  the  cell  in  the  exact  spot  needed. 

No  doubt  these  were  some  of  the  reasons  why  buyers  through 
the  years  have  waited  patiently  until  their  name  appeared  at  the 
head  of  the  waiting  list,  sometimes  waiting  more  than  a  year. 
Nor  did  they  complain  when  rising  costs  have  raised  prices 
steadily  in  recent  years. 

The  electric  Perkins  brailler  is  now  in  production  and  is  selling 
well.  It  will  prove  a  blessing  to  transcribers  who  use  their  ma- 
chines for  long  hours  at  a  time.  Model  No.  1  Perkins  Brailler  is 
coming  back  to  the  Howe  Press  from  Oregon  to  be  replaced  by 
No.  100,001.  It  is  in  excellent  condition  after  25  years  of  use  and 
we  appreciate  the  thoughtfulness  of  Mr.  Donald  Edwards,  the 
present  Superintendent  in  Oregon,  who  recognized  the  desire  of 
Howe  Press  employees  to  see  the  first  model  placed  in  the  Per- 
kins Historic  Museum. 


Trends  Seen  From  Regional  Deaf-Blind  Center 


By  Allen  B.  Sanderson 

THE  services  provided  for  the  past  eight  years  to  deaf-bHnd 
children  have  been  heavily  influenced  by  the  provision  of 
Title  VI-C  monies  under  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act 
(PL  91-230).  This  generous  funding  has  made  possible  much 
more  individual  teacher  attention  than  would  be  provided  in  the 
usual  special  education  setting. 

At  Perkins  School,  we  see  classrooms  where  a  teacher  and  an 
assistant  teacher  have  four  children  under  their  tutelage.  In  ad- 
dition, many  special  classes  meet  individual  student  needs.  Chil- 
dren may  take  advantage  of  five  types  of  physical  educaton, 
over  ten  industrial  arts  skill  areas,  three  varieties  of  work  ex- 
perience activities,  or  perhaps  attend  special  classes  in  mobility, 
Opticon,  music,  guidance  or  speech  therapy.  Community  resi- 
dence training  programs  teach  students  to  plan,  to  shop  and  to 
socialize. 

The  Regional  Center  lives  in  a  world  of  contrast,  being  housed 
at  and  sponsored  by  Perkins,  yet  responsible  for  promoting  qual- 
ity educational  programs  for  children  at  agencies  throughout 
New  England.  Recently,  the  number  of  agencies  receiving  funds 
and  ongoing  encouragement  from  the  Center  expanded  from 
seven  to  1 6.  Three  more  agencies  may  join  in  providing  programs 
in  1977.  Typically,  the  recent  additions  to  the  Title  VI-C  rolls 
are  state  schools  with  eight  to  12  students  or  small  programs  with 
one  to  three  students.  Some  deaf-blind  classes  are  conducted  by 
community  based  education  centers,  some  are  at  schools  with 
parent  involvement,  some  are  at  private  residential  facilities,  and 
others  are  at  state  schools  struggling  to  overcome  a  history  of 
custodial  care. 

Growth  of  the  number  of  involved  agencies  was  initiated  in  a 
year  of  nationally  reduced  funding  under  Title  VI-C.  Although 
newer  agencies  in  the  Regional  Center  family  could  not  receive 
dollars  to  hire  extra  teachers  during  the  1975-76  program  year, 
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Much  teaching  must  be  one  to  one. 

they  could  be  encouraged  through  technical  assistance.  Two 
itinerant  education  specialists  joined  the  Regional  Center  during 
this  period;  Edward  Burke,  now  at  Zambarano  Memorial  Hos- 
pital and  Ruth  Zimmerman;  now  at  Massachusetts  Association 
for  the  Blind. 

As  itinerants,  they  travelled  New  England  and  visited  the 
budding  programs.  Their  enthusiasm  and  expertise  maintained 
interest  in  special  classes  for  deaf-blind  children.  Their  entree 
was  gained  through  professional  ability  rather  than  by  promises 
of  federal  monies. 

National  fxmding  increased  in  the  following  year,  and  it  was 
possible  to  initiate  programs  at  the  new  agencies,  provided  that 
they  all  gave  at  least  a  minimal  education  service  from  their 
own  or  local  resources.  Development  of  definite  standards  was 
encouraged  by  Trudy  Kaehler,  then  recently  appointed  as  Edu- 
cational Consultant.  Services  needed  before  the  addition  of  Title 
VI-C  monies  were  enumerated  for  five  functioning  levels  of 
child,  then  published  and  distributed  to  agencies.  The  standards 
add  commonality  to  Regional  Center  evaluation  of  program 
qualifications  and  encourage  locally  inspired  and  financed  pro- 
grams without  the  Center  becoming  the  sole  source  of  program 
funds. 

Taking  a  perspective  view,  we  see  that  deaf-blind  child  pro- 
grams grew  from  a  few  primarily  private  residential  schools  and 
blossomed  into  state  institutions  and  community-based  special 
education  facilities.  Much  of  this  growth  has  been  in  concert 
with  national  and  state  priorities  establishing  education  services 
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Preparation  for  the  future  is  a  must. 


for  special  needs  children.  The  true  mainstream  education  still  is 
a  distant  altruism.  Special  attention  for  those  who  can  benefit 
will  always  be  needed. 

How  is  special  attention  to  be  provided  in  future  years?  We 
are  told  that  national  Title  VI-C  funding  has  reached  a  plateau, 
and  that  newly  discovered  deaf-blind  children  will  have  to  be 
served  entirely  from  local  resources  or  from  the  Education  of 
All  Handicapped  Children  Act  (PL  94-142)  which  provides 
through  states  a  financial  assist  based  on  a  percentage  of  the 
states'  average  per  pupil  public  school  expenditures.  In  most 
cases,  this  will  not  approach  the  generosity  experienced  under 
Title  VI-C.  A  spartan  outlook  exists  unless  a  vehicle  is  found  to 
keep  special  funds  flowing  to  help  pay  the  high  teacher  to  pupil 
ratio  situations  with  the  deaf -blind  or  the  severely/ profoundly 
handicapped. 

One  can  often  find  ways  to  economize,  but  there  is  an  accom- 
panying need  to  seek  out  new  resources,  broader  populations, 
the  over-21  age  group,  and  various  disabilities  to  make  the  school 
situation  reflect  an  ever  wider  base  of  the  society  that  it  serves. 
This  would  apply  to  any  organization  which  serves  or  plans  to 
serve  individuals  needing  extra  attention,  innovative  programs 
and  specially  skilled  teachers.  We  see  the  Regional  Center  con- 
cept as  possibly  broadening  to  provide  encouragement  and  back- 
ing to  a  greater  range  of  special  needs  programs.  It  would  be 
both  "good  business"  and  a  positive  force  in  providing  a  hu- 
manitarian educational  service. 
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Philosophy  and  Objectives 


A  erkins  School  for  the  Blind  was  chartered  in  1829  by  the  General 
Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  as  the  New  England 
Asylum  for  the  Blind  "for  the  purpose  of  educating  blind  persons." 

The  region  to  be  served  by  Perkins  was  not  limited  in  any  way  by 
our  Charter,  but  the  title  suggests  that  pupils  would  come  primarily  from 
New  England.  This  has  been  true  throughout  the  school's  history  and 
Massachusetts  has  always  provided  more  than  half  the  total  enrollment. 

However,  Perkins  has  been  able  to  accept  pupils  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  even  a  few  from  overseas.  This  has  been  particularly 
true  of  the  deaf -blind.  Since  its  founding,  the  school  has  always  provided 
equal  opportunities  to  all  pupils  coming  to  it  regardless  of  the  geographi- 
cal location  of  their  homes. 

The  Charter  is  also  liberal  enough  so  it  has  been  possible  for  the 
school  to  accept  responsibility  for  educating  children  who  have  addi- 
tional handicaps  to  blindness  such  as  deafness,  and  some  degree  of  men- 
tal retardation.  Children  with  moderate  emotional  problems  are  also  ad- 
mitted. Under  the  recognized  definition  of  blindness,  the  school  accepts 
pupils  with  partial  vision  among  whom  there  are  a  considerable  number 
who  have  perceptual  dysfunction. 

Racially  Non-Discriminatory  Policies — The  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind  admits  students  of  any  race,  color,  national  and  ethnic  origin  to 
all  the  rights,  privileges,  programs,  and  activities  generally  accorded  or 
made  available  to  students  at  the  school.  It  does  not  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  national  or  ethnic  origin  in  the  administration  of  its 
educational  policies,  admissions  policies,  scholarship  and  loan  programs, 
and  athletic  and  other  school-administered  programs. 

The  Basic  Program — ^The  role  and  responsibilities  of  schools  in  a 
democratic  society  have  been  the  subject  of  innumerable  theses.  A  school 


which  serves  pupils  from  all  social  and  economic  levels,  of  any  religion 
or  of  none,  of  all  races  and  geographical  origin  and  varying  degrees  of 
intellect  should  avoid  too  rigid  a  definition  of  its  aims.  Perkins  sets  out 
to  educate  each  pupil  in  the  way  his  parents  and  community  would  wish. 
The  school  is  committed  to  developing  each  pupil's  maximum  potential, 
physical,  mental,  social  and  spiritual  being  and  to  prepare  him  for  pro- 
ductive life  in  the  community  where  he  will  reside  either  independently 
or  within  his  family  circle. 

The  school  offers  as  complete  a  program  as  it  can  devise,  including 
academic  subjects,  music,  arts  and  crafts,  industrial  arts,  vocational  train- 
ing, physical  education,  competitive  athletics,  home  economics,  home  and 
personal  management,  mobility,  daily  living  skills,  physical  therapy, 
speech  therapy,  recreation,  social  experiences  both  on  and  off  the  cam- 
pus, piano  tuning  and  repair,  and  commercial  subjects.  Its  facilities  are 
ample  to  carry  out  this  very  extensive  program  and  in  addition  the  school 
takes  advantage  of  the  opportunities  other  agencies  can  offer  in  a  child's 
community;  as  for  instance,  summer  school  courses  and  summer  camps. 

Perkins  provides  individual  attention  wherever  it  is  needed.  Classes 
are  small  and  the  teacher-pupil  ratio  is  very  high.  An  extensive  diagnos- 
tic and  evaluation  program  helps  in  placing  each  pupil  in  his  correct 
grade  and  reveals  possible  needs  for  change. 

Considerable  emphasis  is  given  to  career  education.  The  community 
life  of  the  campus  offers  rich  opportunities  for  part-time  training  employ- 
ment of  pupils  of  all  ages  by  staff  families  in  performing  such  household 
chores  as  doing  family  shopping  and  so  forth.  In  addition,  the  school  it- 
self can  also  provide  part-time  work  training  experience  in  maintenance 
work  both  indoors  and  outdoors.  The  Howe  Press,  the  Library  and  the 
offices  and  telephone  switchboard  also  offer  experience  in  meaningful 
activities. 

The  Industrial  Arts  Department  is  organized  to  provide  work  ac- 
tivity through  sub-contract  work  from  nearby  factories  and  even  to  ar- 
range for  part-time  employment  by  our  pupils  in  neighboring  plants. 

Overall  Needs — The  school  recognizes  that  its  pupils  face  many 
special  problems  resulting  from  their  physical  handicaps.  These  are 
problems  that  will  persist  throughout  their  lives.  The  school  seeks 
through  direct  and  indirect  counseling  and  through  the  provision  of  ap- 
propriate experiences  to  provide  each  child  with  an  understanding  of 
himself  and  to  help  him  develop  the  strength  of  character  and  personality 
and  the  quality  of  realistic  self-appraisal  which  will  enable  him  to  face 
these  problems  most  effectively. 

The  school  recognizes  also  that  parents  have  special  problems  re- 
sulting from  their  children's  handicaps.  Perkins  seeks  to  create  a  close 


relationship  with  parents  which  makes  it  easy  for  them  to  communicate 
their  problems  and  their  feelings  about  their  children,  with  the  hope  that 
the  Perkins  staff  might  prove  helpful.  This  is  important  not  only  to  the 
parents  but  also  to  the  pupils. 

The  school  acknowledges,  however,  the  rights  of  parents  to  bring  up 
their  children  as  they  see  fit  and  avoids  uninvited  interference,  either  in 
family  or  community  affairs. 

The  social  program  of  the  school  aims  to  give  all  our  Upper  School 
pupils  a  wide  variety  of  opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted  with  see- 
ing boys  and  girls  both  on  and  off  the  campus.  It  provides  adolescents 
with  opportunities  to  learn  how  seeing  people,  particularly  strangers,  be- 
have toward  visually  handicapped  persons.  The  guidance  program  helps 
pupils  to  handle  these  inter-personal  relationships. 

Preparing  for  Adult  Living — Pupils  live  in  cottages  on  the  campus 
where  there  are  houseparents  and  other  resident  staff.  Social  skills  and 
graces  are  taught  here  and  pupils  are  provided  with  an  atmosphere  of 
security  and  affection.  The  cottages  also  provide  a  base  for  social  affairs. 

In  preparation  for  adulthood,  our  children  must  be  made  ready  for 
employment.  This  involves  more  than  the  acquisition  of  employable 
skills.  They  must  face  the  likelihood  of  living  independently  and  the 
school  program  places  emphasis  on  home  and  personal  management  for 
both  sexes,  including  cooking,  care  of  clothes,  care  of  the  home,  child 
care  and  budgeting.  Since  no  one  can  enjoy  independence  without  the 
ability  to  travel  alone,  orientation  and  mobility  are  offered  to  pupils  be- 
ginning at  an  early  age. 

The  Special  Problems  of  the  Multihandicapped — Insofar  as  they 
are  able,  each  child  participates  in  all  of  the  activities  of  the  school, 
many  of  which  can  be  adapted  to  his  special  needs. 

For  the  partially  seeing  with  perceptual  dysfunction,  a  special  pro- 
gram of  diagnostic  evaluation  is  provided  and  techniques  have  been 
adapted  which  enable  these  pupils  to  overcome  as  far  as  possible  their 
reading  difficulties.  For  the  deaf-blind  there  is  almost  individual  atten- 
tion with  intensive  attention  to  the  problems  of  communication.  For  the 
slow  learners  the  pace  of  instruction  is  geared  to  their  level  involving  a 
great  deal  of  participation  and  repetition.  Even  in  career  education  em- 
ployment is  offered  at  a  level  in  which  success,  both  financial  and  per- 
sonal, is  possible. 

For  many  of  our  pupils  their  chief  problem  in  adulthood  will  be  to 
find  a  satisfactory  living  place  in  their  communities.  While  many  of  our 
pupils  will  lead  normal  lives  marrying  and  raising  a  family  and  having  a 
home  of  their  own,  many  will  not  be  able  to  attain  this  desirable  level. 
For  them  life  in  community  residences  offers  a  hopeful  alternative  and 


several  of  the  Perkins  cottages  are  organized  so  that  pupils  can  be  pre- 
pared for  this  kind  of  existence. 

When  pupils  reach  an  age  where  their  maturity  warrants  it,  oppor- 
tunities are  given  for  them  to  live  in  apartments  on  the  campus  where 
they  prepare  some  or  all  of  their  own  meals,  taking  care  of  their  living 
quarters  and  clothes.  They  are  provided  with  a  budget  on  which  to  live 
and  given  keys  so  that  they  can  come  and  go  independently.  In  this  way 
the  step  from  school  to  community  living  is  made  as  easy  as  possible. 

Rehabilitation — For  a  number  of  visually  handicapped  young 
adults  a  rehabilitation  program  beyond  the  level  of  graduation  seems  de- 
sirable and  recently  the  school  has  provided  this.  This  is  also  available 
to  pupils  who  have  been  to  school  elsewhere  and  a  number  of  rehabilita- 
tion agencies  in  the  states  we  normally  serve  are  taking  advantage  of  this 
service. 

The  Faculty — Since  the  standards  of  the  school  depend  perhaps 
more  on  the  quality  of  the  faculty  than  on  any  other  thing,  Perkins  has 
had  an  active  program  of  teacher-training  since  1920  which  is  now  given 
in  association  with  Boston  College  Graduate  School  of  Education,  This 
consists  of  two  distinct  programs.  Program  I  prepares  students  to  teach 
blind  children;  Program  II  to  teach  deaf-bUnd  children.  In  an  effort  to 
assist  in  the  education  of  blind  and  deaf -blind  children  in  other  countries, 
trainees  are  accepted  on  scholarship  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  This 
also  provides  our  own  pupils  with  opportunities  for  widening  their  own 
horizons  through  contacts  with  citizens  of  other  lands. 

Of  recent  years,  the  increasingly  large  number  of  changes  in  cur- 
riculum and  teaching  techniques  in  both  general  and  special  education 
have  made  it  necessary  to  retrain  many  of  the  faculty.  The  school  pro- 
vides funds  and,  when  necessary,  released  time  to  teachers  to  attend 
seminars  and  courses  in  their  specialities.  The  entire  faculty  is  currently 
revising  the  curriculum  to  bring  it  into  line  with  behavioral  objectives. 

Through  its  Department  of  Psychology  and  Guidance,  the  school 
seeks  to  keep  abreast  of  relevant  research  in  both  general  and  special 
education.  The  Department  also  carries  out  an  extensive  program  of  in- 
dividual intelligence  and  personality  tests,  as  well  as  group  achievement 
tests.  The  school  is  fortunate  in  having  on  the  campus  a  Research  Li- 
brary which  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  in  existence  dealing  with  the 
education  of  the  blind. 

Volunteers — Volunteers  are  used  extensively,  both  as  individuals 
and  in  groups.  Upper  School  pupils  are  provided  with  volunteer  readers 
for  evening  studies  in  preference  to  recorded  materials.  The  social  value 


of  this  program  is  highly  rated.  Groups  of  volunteers  participate  in  a 
wide  variety  of  social  programs  with  our  pupils. 

Because  blind  persons,  both  during  the  school  years  and  after,  are 
constantly  called  upon  to  make  an  extra  effort  when  in  competition  with 
the  seeing,  the  school  feels  strongly  that  the  staff  must  set  an  example  of 
superior  workmanship  and  behavior  and  shun  mediocrity  in  all  its  as- 
pects. 

Changes — The  objectives  of  schools  in  America  at  the  present 
time  are  complicated  by  the  rapidity  of  social  and  economic  change 
which  promises  to  accelerate  as  the  twentieth  century  progresses.  Em- 
phasis has  to  be  placed  on  encouraging  attitudes  of  flexibility  rather 
than  fixed  habits.  Before  the  present  generation  of  school  children 
finish  their  adult  careers,  unheard  of  opportunities  are  almost  bound  to 
present  themselves,  and  possibly  unexpected  problems  will  have  to  be 
solved.  While  Perkins  constantly  introduces  desirable  new  techniques 
into  its  program  and  has  installed  teletype  keyboards  connected  to  com- 
puters for  educational  purposes,  it  is  rather  on  an  attitude  of  adapta- 
bility that  emphasis  is  placed. 

Perkins  is  in  a  peculiar  position  inasmuch  as  its  endowment  permits 
it  to  engage  in  a  program  of  public  education.  It  is  believed  that  this  is 
important  to  help  in  preparing  spciety  to  accept  blind  youth,  whether 
they  come  from  Perkins  or  elsewhere.  Consequently,  an  extensive  pro- 
gram has  been  carried  out  for  the  last  few  years  in  the  production  of 
films  and  in  dissemination  of  literature  on  the  education  of  the  blind  and 
the  deaf -blind. 

The  school  has  always  sought  to  provide  its  pupils  with  everything 
necessary  in  embossed  and  recorded  literature  and  educational  devices 
designed  for  blind  students. 

This  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Howe  Press,  which  manufactures 
educational  appliances  for  the  blind,  including  the  Perkins  Brailler.  The 
Perkins  Library  is  the  Regional  Library  for  Massachusetts  distributing 
braille  books  and  recorded  literature  for  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Conclusion — Agencies  accepting  responsibility  for  educating  blind 
youth  in  the  1970's  are  dealing  with  a  far  wider  range  of  disabilities  than 
previously.  A  program  which  can  serve  the  college-bound,  the  intellec- 
tual, the  potential  blue  collar  workers,  piano  tuners  and  secretaries,  as 
well  as  the  deaf-blind,  the  blind  with  perceptual  dysfunction,  the  anxious 
blind  and  the  retarded  blind  must  be  both  all-inclusive  and  sensitive  to 
changes  in  society.  Perkins  endeavors  not  only  to  keep  abreast  of  cur- 
rent trends  but  also  to  lead  the  way  in  the  education  of  the  multi- 
handicapped.  * 


Motor  Training  Program 


DURING  the  past  several  years,  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 
has  admitted  students  who  have  severe  motor  problems. 
After  assessing  and  evaluating  this  population,  the  Physical  Edu- 
cation, Mobility  and  Physical  Therapy  Departments  developed 
a  motor  training  program  that  would  best  meet  the  individual 
needs  of  these  students. 

The  program  that  evolved  was  comprised  of  four  general  cate- 
gories in  which  students  were  placed.  These  students  performed 
in  any  or  all  four  of  these  areas. 

1.  Basic  Locomotor  Skills  (crawling,  walking,  jumping,  hop- 
ping, etc.).  This  area  also  included  the  development  of  the 
following : 

A.  Coordination   (i.e.,  using  groups  of  muscles  in  a  se- 
quential order  to  perform  a  particular  skill). 

B.  Balance  (dynamic  and  static). 

2.  Body  Awareness  (spacial  orientation,  body  image,  body 
schema,  directionality,  laterality).  These  are  the  students 
who  do  not  have  an  awareness  of  where  their  bodies  are  in 
space  and  how  to  plan  movement. 

3.  Physical  Fitness  (muscular  strength  and  endurance,  cardio- 
vascular endurance) . 

4.  Spasticity  (stiffness  in  body  movements  and  lack  of  muscle 
control). 

Presently,  some  students  participate  in  the  program  one  period 
a  day  five  times  a  week;  those  having  mobility  participate  three 
times  a  week.  There  is  an  attempt  to  keep  class  size  to  a  mini- 
mum of  six.  Each  class  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  physical 
education  instructor,  mobility  instructor,  and/ or  physical 
therapist. 

The  program  attempts  to  remediate  some  of  the  motor  prob- 
lems encountered  by  these  students  by  choosing  activities  appro- 
priate to  their  level  of  motor  development  and  stimulating  them 
to  progress  to  a  higher  level.  Hopefully,  this  will  help  to  improve 
their  level  of  functioning  in  other  areas  as  well. 

To  summarize,  the  goal  is  to  develop  and  improve  gross  motor 
skills  and  perceptual  awareness  as  a  prerequisite  for  mobility  and 
physical  education  programs. 
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Soviet  Officials  Visit  Perkins 


EARLY  in  December  a  party  of  Russian  Workers  for  the  Blind 
visited  the  School  and  the  Howe  Press  as  part  of  a  tour  of 
facilities  for  the  blind  in  this  country.  The  Russian  party  in- 
cluded Boris  Zimin,  President  of  the  All  Russia  Association  for 
the  Blind  and  currently  the  President  of  the  World  Council  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind;  Sergei  A.  Jamakochian,  Department  of 
Employment,  Ministry  of  Social  Security  of  the  Russian  Federa- 
tion; Akaki  A.  Goglidze,  President,  Georgian  Association  of  the 
Blind;  and  Mikhil  E.  Gorelik,  Principal,  Moscow  School  for  the 
Partially  Sighted  Children. 

The  tour  was  sponsored  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  the  Rehabilitation  Services  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  and  National  Industries  for  the  Blind. 
They  were  accompanied  to  Perkins  by  members  of  the  Founda- 
tion staff. 


Wrestling  Season 


THE  1976-77  wrestling  season  was  very  rewarding  for  the  Per- 
kins team.  Together  with  a  successful  dual  meet  record,  the 
team  achieved  other  accomplishments  such  as  a  first  place  finish 
at  the  Eastern  Athletic  Association  for  the  Blind  four  way  meet 
in  Connecticut.  In  late  January  the  Perkins  team  traveled  to  the 
E.A.A.B.  tournament  in  Romney,  West  Virginia  and  came  home 
with  a  fourth  place  trophy.  Finally  the  team  placed  fourth  at  the 
Lion's  Invitational  Tournament  held  at  Perkins  in  early  February. 
This  year's  wrestling  program  had  a  total  of  21  participants 
from  all  areas  of  the  school;  upper  school,  deaf -blind  depart- 
ment, special  programs  and  lower  school.  Each  wrestler  got  the 
opportunity  to  take  part  in  an  interscholastic  wrestling  meet. 
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New  Reading  Aid 


The  Kurzweil  reading 
machine  now  being 
tested  at  Perkins 
literaliy  reads  type, 
and  through  the  con- 
nected computer  pro- 
duces the  text  in 
sound.  Controls  en- 
able the  reader  to 
change  speed,  pitch, 
to  go  back  over  a 
line,  to  even  have  a 
word  not  understood 
spelled  out.  While 
the  sound  is  artificial, 
computerized  sound 
with  practice,  can  be 
understood. 
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On  and  Off  the  Campus 


Peanuts  in  November— Appropriately,  the  Museum  exhibit  of 
the  month  in  November  1976  dealt  with  PEANUTS,  and  pupils 
learned  that  there  is  more  to  them  than  butter.  A  brochure 
was  prepared  indicating  all  of  the  food  products  and  non-food 
products  which  are  made  from  peanuts  and  the  various  prod- 
ucts which  come  from  peanut  shells.  A  brochure  in  large  type 
and  braille  by  the  Museum  staff  tells  the  history  of  peanuts. 

Spinal  Health  Club— In  November,  Dr.  Michael  J.  Butler,  a  suc- 
cessful graduate  of  Perkins  and  for  many  years  a  practicing 
chiropractor  and  a  member  of  the  Speakers  Bureau  of  the 
Massachusetts  Chiropractic  Society,  addressed  30  students  at 
the  high  school  level  at  the  school.  Dr.  Butler  discussed  the 
chiropractic  profession  with  the  students  and  emphasized  the 
many  programs  conducted  by  the  Society,  including  posture 
and  spinal  research. 

"FUNNY  GIRL"  at  Sudbury— 79  students  were  accompanied  by 
39  staff  members  and  volunteers  on  a  trip  to  Sudbury  Town 
Hall  on  the  evening  of  November  3rd.  The  occasion  was  the 
final  dress  rehearsal  of  the  musical,  "FUNNY  GIRL,"  the  story 
of  Fanny  Brice. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Goss  had  made  the  arrangements  for 
this  trip.  They  came  to  Chapel  on  the  preceding  Friday  to  ex- 
plain the  show,  using  the  Jewish  dialect  which  Mrs.  Goss  uses 
as  a  member  of  the  cast. 

As  in  the  past,  the  Players  gave  a  fine  performance.  Cast 
and  crew  members  came  out  during  intermission  to  talk  with 
the  students. 

Betsy  Tooker  of  Brookline,  who  played  the  part  of  Fanny,  was 
especially  interested  in  doing  this  performance  since  at  one 
time  she  was  a  roommate  of  Sandra  Schoenemann,  a  Perkins' 
alumnus. 
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Annual  Christmas  Concert— The  annual  Christmas  Concerts 
were  held  on  December  12,  14  and  16,  1976  and  the  program  on 
the  14th  was  recorded  by  Station  WCRB  and  broadcast  on  De- 
cember 18. 

The  Perkins  chorus  this  year  was  comprised  of  high  school 
students,  young  adults  and  staff  bringing  the  total  number  of 
singers  to  60.  In  addition,  the  Lower  School  chorus  numbered 
40  children. 

The  concerts  featured  works  by  Daniel  Pinkham,  a  noted 
Boston  composer.  The  major  work  presented  was  his  Christmas 
Cantata.  Four  brass  players  from  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  joined  the  chorus  in  this  number  and  in  three 
familiar  carols. 

All  three  concerts  were  attended  by  capacity  crowds  and 
very  well  received. 

Our  Fund  for  Blind  Children  Overseas  was  greatly  enriched 
by  the  generosity  of  the  audiences. 

Snack  Bar  Gives  Diet  Information— This  year  the  snack  bar 
menu  board  not  only  has  a  price  listing  for  each  product,  but 
also  states  the  calorie  count  for  each  Item  to  assist  our 
weight  conscious  patrons. 

New  Teaching  Aid — One  of  the  new  teaching  aids  is  a  portable 
calculator  that  "talks."  As  the  student  pushes  the  keys  the 
machine  says  the  operation  performed  and  gives  the  answer 
both  visually  and  in  sound.  This  is  proving  very  useful  to  blind 
students  in  their  math  classes. 


Mr.  Lessard  Honored 

|y"EviN  J.  Lessard,  the  Coordi- 
J^  nator      of      the     Vocational 
Trainmg  Program  at  Perkins  has 
been  elected  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  New  England  Chap- 
ter of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind.   His  term 
will  be  for  two  years. 

WEm 
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Each  year  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  invites  a  school  to  send 
some  of  its  pupils  to  the  State  House  to  help  decorate  the  official 
Christmas  tree.  This  year  Perkins  was  selected  for  the  honor.  Lt.  Gov- 
ernor O'Neil  was  a  gracious  host.  The  children  who  came  from  the 
lower  school  were  entertained  by  a  juggler  as  well  as  Santa  Glaus. 

Scouts  Learn  About  Firemanship — For  years  our  pupils  have 
made  frequent  visits  to  the^Watertown  Fire  Department  and  on 
occasion  the  Department  has  allowed  our  pupils  to  examine 
the  equipment  when  it  comes  onto  the  campus  for  regular  fire 
drills.  Recently,  as  part  of  their  requirements  for  the  Fireman- 
ship  Merit  Badge,  our  Scouts  had  been  looking  into  the  prob- 
lem of  fire  from  a  different  angle.  They  have  learned  about 
the  fire  alarm  system  in  the  cottages,  seen  how  it  is  relayed  to 
the  switchboard  in  the  Howe  Building,  and  automatically  to 
the  Watertown  Fire  Department.  They  then  visited  the  equip- 
ment in  the  Fire  Department  which  relays  the  warning  of  the 
fire  and  indicates  to  the  firemen  the  location  of  the  trouble  at 
the  school. 

Metric  Workshop — In  January  faculty  members  from  Perkins 
participated  along  with  faculty  from  the  Watertown  public 
schools,  St.  Patrick's  High  School  and  the  Protestant  Guild 
for  the  Blind  in  an  in-service  course  entitled  "The  Metric  Sys- 
tem." The  Workshops  are  geared  to  acquaint  participants  with 
the  metric  system  in  an  activity-oriented  approach.  The  first 
session  ended  with  a  metric  dinner  in  which  all  measuring 
was  done  in  the  metric  system.  As  a  follow-up  parents  and 
citizens  were  urged  to  try  a  metric  dinner  and  menus  were 
available  from  the  Watertown  public  library.  Also  metric  meas- 
uring instruments  could  be  borrowed  from  the  Watertown 
public  library. 
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COMING  EVENTS  AT  PERKINS 
April-June  1977 


8  Good  Fri. 

10  Easter  Sun. 

13  Wed. 

15  Fri. 


18 
19 


Mon. 
Tues. 


24  Sun. 

25  Mon. 
30        Sat. 


April 
Offices  and  Library  closed. 

Senior  Class  trip  begins. 

Spring  Recess  begins  at  noon,  Offices  and 
Library  close  at  5:00  P.M.  Glover  and  Pot- 
ter cottages  open. 

Patriot's  Day  Holiday,  Offices  and  Library 
closed. 

Library  open  9:00  to  12:00  and  1:00  to  4:00 
through  22nd,  Friday. 

Pupils  return. 

Classes  resume,  offices  reopen. 

Four-Way  Track  Meet  at  Perkins. 


4 

Wed. 

6 

Fri. 

7 

Sat. 

9 

Mon. 

10 

Tues. 

11 

Wed. 

13 

Fri. 

14 

Sat. 

18 

Wed. 

24 

Tues. 

26 

Thurs 

30 

Mon. 

May 

Senior  piano  recital,  Dwight  Hall,  8:15  P.M. 

Teacher  Training  Diplomas  awarded  in  Morn- 
ing Assembly. 

EAAB  Track  Tournament  at  Perkins. 

Industrial  Arts  week. 

PAA  awards  assembly. 

Staff  Tea  in  Staff  Lounge  4:00  to  5:00  P.M. 

Senior  Prom,  Dwight  Hall,  8:00  P.M. 

Student-Staff  Alumni  Track  Meet,  2:00  P.M. 

Staff  Meeting,  North  Building  Auditorium. 

Spring  Concert,  Dwight  Hall,  8:15  P.M. 

Spring  Concert,  Dwight  Hall,  8:15  P.M. 

Memorial  Day  Holiday,  Offices  and  Library 
closed 


1  Wed. 

4  Sat. 

7  Tues. 

8  Wed. 


9 
10 


11 


Thurs, 
Fri. 


Sat. 


June 

Through  June  3,  Friday,  final  exams. 

Newton  Yacht  Club  Annual  Outing,  2:30  P.M. 

Picnic  and  Fair  Day 

Clean  Up  Day-Watertown  Yacht  Club  Annual 
Outing,  5:30  P.M. 

Final  Assembly,  Dwight  Hall  10:30  A.M. 

Graduation  Day-Trustees  meeting  11:00  A.M. 
Luncheon  for  Graduating  Class,  Noon- 
Graduation  Exercise,  Dwight  Hall,  2:00  P.M. 

Alumni  Day.  , 
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Children  of  Perkins  Helped  by  Bequests 

RECENT  YEARS  may  long  be  remembered  as  the  time  when 
.  American  educators  made  unparalleled  efforts  to  im- 
prove their  programs.  This  has  happened  in  regular  schools 
from  kindergarten  to  college  and  beyond.  In  special  educa- 
tion similar  things  are  happening. 

For  145  years  Perkins  has  pioneered  in  the  education  of 
blind  and  deaf-blind  children,  supported  always  by  gifts  and 
bequests.  Never  have  these  been  as  important  as  they  are  to- 
day for  there  have  never  been  so  many  new  channels  of 
knowledge  open  for  our  exploring. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School  for 
THE  Blind,  a  corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of 
dollars  ($  ),  the  same  to  be  appUed  to  the  general  uses 

and  purposes  of  said  corporation  under  the  direction  of  its  Board  of 
Trustees;  and  I  do  hereby  direct  that  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for 
the  time  being  of  said  corporation  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to 
my  executors  for  the  same. 


The  address  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  corporation  is  as  follows: 

JOHN  W.  BRYANT 
Fiduciary  Trust  Co.,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Mass.  02109 
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COVER:     The    Perkins     Campus    in 
Summer 


Two  Key  Persons  Retire 

During  the  month  of  June,  1977  two  long  service  employees 
retired  from  Perkins  and  the  Howe  Press. 

Mrs.  Kathleen  Speakman  the  dietition  in  charge  of  food  and 
household  supplies  joined  the  staff  on  July  1st,  1959.  For  eight- 
een years  she  saw  to  it  that  the  Perkins  families  enjoyed  excellent 
food.  Her  catering  of  the  enumerable  functions  was  always  very 
successful. 

Bertha  Kasetta  who  came  to  the  Howe  Press  in  1946  was  in 
charge  of  transcribing  print  material  into  braille,  operating  a 
power-driven  stereotyping  machine.  The  quality  of  her  work  was 
outstanding,  giving  the  Howe  Press  an  enviable  reputation  for 
producing  error-free  books.  On  leaving  she  was  presented  with  a 
Revere  bowl,  the  traditional  retirement  gift  for  employees  retir- 
ing after  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  service. 


The  Perkins  Story- 


Adapting  to  Change' 


T 


his  is  the  title  of  a  new  fihn  recently  completed 
for  Perkins  by  Campbell  Films.  This  company,  in 
the  person  of  Robert  M.  Campbell,  has  been  mak- 
ing films  for  the  school  since  1956  when  The  Per- 
kins Story  was  produced.  Mr.  Campbell  has  ac- 
quired a  firm  grasp  of  the  ways  that  the  programs 
at  Perkins  have  been  adapted  to  meet  the  changes 
of  the  past  twenty-one  years  and  the  film  reflects 
this  understanding. 

"Adapting  to  Change"  has  indeed  been  the  key- 
note to  Perkins  activities  in  recent  years.  This  has 
been  particularly  true  since  1971  when  the  per- 
centage of  multi-handicapped  pupils  began  to  in- 
crease rapidly.  In  Special  Education  programs 
throughout  the  United  States  the  rate  of  change 
has  been  accelerating  significantly  and  will  prob- 
ably continue  to  do  so  in  the  years  ahead. 

Fortunately,  Perkins  enjoys  many  advantages 
in  its  capacity  for  change,  some  of  which  are 
found  in  the  particular  arrangements  of  the  many 
buildings  on  the  campus.  The  original  layout  was 
the  work  of  our  third  Director,  Dr.  Edward  E. 
Allen,  who  built  thirteen  residential  cottages,  each 


of  which  was  intended  to  house  a  particular  grade  level,  either 
boys  or  girls.  The  sexes  were  strictly  segregated. 

Today,  with  a  need  for  a  variety  of  special  programs,  the  sep- 
arate cottages  are  proving  ideal  for  housing  pupils  according  to 
their  abilities  and  disabihties.  The  sexes  are  no  longer  segre- 
gated, and  this  adds  greatly  to  the  flexibility  of  our  programs. 

Elsewhere  in  this  Lantern  some  of  the  Perkins  Special  Pro- 
grams introduced  in  recent  years  are  described  in  some  detail. 

The  school  also  enjoys  the  use  of  new  buildings  added  since  Dr. 
Allen's  days.  The  North  Building  has  provided  space  for  large 
numbers  of  deaf -blind  pupils  and  houses  a  part  of  the  greatly 
expanded  industrial  arts  program.  The  North  East  building  has 
apartments  where  pupils  can  gain  practical  experience  of  inde- 
pendent living  before  they  venture  out  into  the  adult  world  on 
their  own. 

Buildings  without  equipment  are  of  little  value,  and  Perkins 
is  among  the  best  equipped  anywhere.  Of  particular  value  is  the 
Samuel  P.  Hayes  Research  Library,  which  is  believed  to  house 
the  largest  collection  of  literature  on  the  education  of  the  blind 
and  deaf-blind.  Through  constant  additions,  the  library  keeps 
abreast  of  current  thinking  and  activities  in  our  field.  The  Howe 
Press  is  another  unique  asset. 

Flexible  programs  call  for  flexibility  in  the  staff,  and  here 
Perkins  enjoys  the  unique  advantage  of  the  Teacher  Training 
Program,  which  also  owes  its  origins  to  Dr.  Allen.  Each  year  a 
number  of  young  men  and  women  spend  nine  months  here 
learning  what  is  current  in  educational  philosophy  and  practices 
as  applied  to  work  with  the  multi-handicapped.  They  provide  a 
unique  source  of  replacements  to  fill  vacancies  on  the  staff. 

The  future  of  Special  Education  in  America  is  not  at  all  clear 
at  the  present  time,  but  we  have  confidence  that,  as  in  the  past, 
Perkins  will  prove  capable  of  "Adapting  to  Change." 
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Benjamin  F.  Smith 
Director 


Charles  Woodcock 
to  Become  the  7th 
Director  of  Perkins 


ON  March  25,  1977,  the  Trustees  of  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind  announced  that  Charles  Woodcock  will  become  the 
new  director  of  the  school  effective  July  1,  1977.  Mr.  Woodcock 
succeeds  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Smith,  who  is  retiring  after  over  40 
years  of  service  to  the  school.  He  will  become  Director  Emeritus. 

The  new  Director  was  unanimously  approved  at  the  Trustees' 
Meeting  held  in  the  new  Fiduciary  Trust  Company  building.  Mr. 
Woodcock  resigned  as  Superintendent  of  the  Iowa  Braille  and 
Sight  Saving  School  at  Vinton,  Iowa  to  take  his  new  position. 

He  served  the  Iowa  school  since  1972;  and,  before  that,  was, 
for  1 8  years,  teacher,  principal  and  superintendent  of  the  Oregon 
State  School  for  the  Blind  in  Salem,  Oregon. 

Mr.  Woodcock  is  a  native  of  Portland,  Oregon  and  is  mar- 
ried to  the  former  Nana  Cahill  of  Astoria,  Oregon. 

The  couple  has  three  children,  Joel,  a  freshman  at  Willamette 
University  at  Salem,  Oregon,  Janet,  a  senior  at  Westminster  Col- 
lege at  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Jerry  of  Oakland,  California. 

Mr.  Woodcock's  grandfather  and  great-grandfather  lived  in 
Searsmont,  Maine. 


Summer  Program 


FOR  the  fifth  consecutive  year  Perkins  will  be  offering  a  six 
weeks  Summer  Program  from  June  20  to  July  29,  1977.  This 
year's  program  will  serve  80  students  and  Young  Adult  Rehabili- 
tation Clients.  Students  are  supported  primarily  from  rehabilita- 
tion funds  made  available  by  the  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey 
Commission  for  the  Blind.  In  addition,  private  funding  has  been 
generously  continued  by  the  Lillian  L.  and  Harry  A.  Cowan 
Foundation. 

The  Program  offerings  for  this  summer  include  Remedial  Aca- 
demics, Salesmanship,  Industrial  Education,  Mobility,  Business 
Education,  Home  and  Personal  Management,  and  Social  and 
Recreational  Training.  Community  Residence  Training  will  con- 
tinue in  both  Bridgman  and  Tompkins  Cottages,  and  a  number  of 
independent  living  apartments  will  be  in  operation  in  the  North- 
east Building,  May  Cottage  and  Bennet  Cottage. 

The  Program  serves  the  following  populations: 

1.  PubUc  High  School  Sophomores — Juniors  and  Seniors 

2.  Perkins  High  School  Students 

3.  Perkins  Special  Program  Students 

4.  Young  Adult  Rehabilitation  Clients  (ages  18-30  years) 

In  addition,  this  year  will  see  the  development  of  a  Diagnostic 
Evaluation  Program  for  Young  Adult  Rehabilitation  Clients  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  30  years.  Diagnostic  evaluations  will 
include  Psychological  and  Vocational  Testing,  as  well  as  the 
other  areas  normally  offered  in  the  Regular  Summer  Program, 
such  as  Mobility,  and  Daily  Living  Skills. 

Pamphlets  and  outlines  of  the  many  different  aspects  of  the 
Summer  Program  are  available  upon  request.  Please  call  or 
write  the  Coordinator  of  Summer  Programs. 


Sub-contract  work  in- 
volving a  driil  press 


Special  Programs  at  Pferkins 


Extract  from  the  Perkins,  1976 

Annual  Report  by  Benjamin  F.  Smith,  Director 

Career  Education 

Career  Education,  however,  is  not  confined  to  vocational  train- 
ing but  includes  preparation^for  adult  living.  Where  multi-handi- 
capped children  and  young  adult  clients  are  concerned  this  re- 
quires specialized  programs  with  much  individual  attention  and 
consequently  a  high  ratio  of  staff  to  students.  In  1975-1976  six 
of  the  student  cottages  carried  out  Special  Programs  and  a  brief 
description  of  these  wUl  indicate  the  flexibility  and  wide  coverage 
of  the  present  Perkins'  Programs.  In  describing  these  it  should 
be  realized  that  they  constitute  only  a  segment  of  a  student's  or 
client's  program.  Much  time  is  taken  up  in  supportive  services 
such  as  counseling,  mobility,  physical  education,  physical  and 
speech  therapy,  music,  remedial  language  arts,  communication, 
practical  academic  skills,  and  recreation. 


The  Potter  Cottage  Program 

Potter  Cottage,  which  originally  was  occupied  by  boys  in  the 
intermediate  grades,  now  serves  boys  and  girls  of  the  ages  from 
10  to  17.  Their  handicaps  include  blindness  and  partial  vision 
in  combination  with  one  or  more  of  the  following:  emotional  dis- 
turbance, behavior  disorder,  physical  handicap,  mild  to  moderate 
retardation,  mild  to  moderate  hearing  loss,  perceptual  handicaps, 
language  and  speech  disorders,  tactual  disorders  and  orthopedic 
handicaps. 


The  program  specializes  in  individual  work  for  students  who 
are  of  lower  school  or  junior  high  age  but  are  not  eligible  for 
Perkins'  academic  programs.  A  major  goal  is  to  improve  daily 
living  skills  to  the  limit  of  each  child's  present  potential.  Integra- 
tion of  classroom  and  living  situation  provides  for  functional 
development  of  skills.  Formal  classes  to  teach  communication 
skills,  quantity  and  number  skills,  community  experience,  percep- 
tual motor  skills,  and  prevocational  industrial  preparation,  social 
and  daily  living  skills,  housekeeping  and  cooking,  are  included  for 
each  student.  The  staff  includes  three  teachers  and  one  assistant 
teacher  with  six  houseparents,  a  teaching  cook,  and  one  or  more 
teaching  maids.  On  completion  of  their  program  at  Potter,  stu- 
dents could  be  eligible  for  another  one  of  the  special  programs 
described  below  or  they  could  be  transferred  at  the  age  of  1 7  to 
programs  in  their  communities. 

Eliot  Cottage  Program 

Here  the  population  is  co-educational  and  ranges  in  age  from 
11  to  19.  Among  the  students  are  three  who  are  deaf  and  bhnd, 
and  eleven  who  are  partially  sighted  and  hearing  impaired.  Most 
have  problems  in  addition  to  deafness  and  blindness  including 
learning  disabilities,  slow  learning,  scattered  educational  back- 
grounds, and  motor  problems. 

The  primary  goals  are  to  enable  the  student  to  be  responsible 
for  his  or  her  personal  care  and  own  room,  to  be  able  to  perform 
an  assignment  and  to  function  acceptably  as  a  contributing  mem- 
ber in  a  group  living  situation. 

Six  of  the  students  are  enrolled  in  the  program  on  a  full-time 
basis.  Their  work  focuses  in  the  development  of  communication 
skills,  money  management,  measurement  skills,  vocational  aware- 
ness, nutrition,  daily  living  skills,  and  meal  preparation.  The  stu- 
dents are  also  encouraged  to  utilize  their  leisure  time  under  the 
supervision  of  the  cottage  staff  through  hobbies,  games,  and 
planned  activities. 

Seven  students  attend  classes  in  the  regular  deaf -blind  program. 
They  participate  in  the  Eliot  Program  in  the  after-school  hours 
and  weekends  and  are  involved  in  the  recreation  program. 

All  students  are  expected  on  a  rotating  basis  to  plan  and  pre- 
pare breakfast  and  supper  on  weekends  with  minimal  staff  super- 
vision. The  students  are  also  encouraged  to  plan  recreational 
activities  and  contribute  ideas  to  the  group. 

To  staff  this  program  requires  one  coordinator,  a  head  teacher, 
an  assistant  teacher,  a  teacher's  aide,  two  houseparents,  three 
child  care  workers,  a  teaching  maid  and  a  teaching  cook. 


Purchasing  vegetables   at  a   local  super- 
market 


Language  arts  in  the  classroom 
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On  completing  their  program  in  Eliot,  students  could  be  eligible 
for  the  Bridgman  Cottage  Community  Residence  Training  Pro- 
gram described  below  or  could  be  ready  for  off -campus  com- 
munity residencies.  They  could  also  be  eligible  for  vocational 
training  in  their  own  communities. 

Fisher  Cottage  Program 

This  includes  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  12  and  20  who 
are  handicapped  by  blindness  and  partial  vision  in  combination 
with  one  or  more  of  the  following:  perceptual  handicaps,  brain 
injury,  learning  disability,  mild  to  moderate  hearing  loss,  educa- 
tional deprivation,  social  deprivation,  emotional  deprivation, 
language  disorders,  emotional  disturbance,  orthopedic  handicaps, 
and  limited  academic  ability. 

Here  specialized  attention  is  given  to  academic  programming 
for  slow  learning  students  and  those  who  do  not  meet  Perkins 
junior  high  or  high  school  standards,  or  who  cannot  function 
within  a  regular  class  structure.  All  must  have  the  potential  to 
progress  in  some  academic  areas.  A  special  high  school  track 
which  leads  to  a  diploma,  is  offered  where  appropriate.  Empha- 
sis is  on  skill  building  and  practical  application  of  academic  skills. 
Daily  living  skills,  prevocational  training,  and  training  in  socializa- 
tion are  an  important  part  of  the  program.  A  structured  program 
is  offered  for  after  school  hours  and  weekends.  To  staff  this 
cottage  requires  a  coordinator,  two  teachers,  one  assistant  teacher, 
three  houseparents,  a  teaching  cook,  a  teaching  maid  and  a 
housemaster. 


Brooks  Cottage  Program 

The  Brooks  Program  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  Fisher  Cot- 
tage Program,  with  the  students  ranging  in  age  from  1 5  to  22 
and  of  both  sexes.  Handicaps  include  total  blindness  or  partial 
vision  in  combination  with  learning  disabilities,  behavior  disor- 
ders, physical  handicaps,  educational  deprivation,  cultural  depri- 
vation, social  deprivation,  and  limited  academic  ability. 

The  primary  goals  are  to  provide  concrete  experiences  which 
will  foster  a  degree  of  independence  appropriate  to  the  individ- 
ual's mental  and  physical  abilities  and  to  motivate  the  student  to 
set  realistic  vocational  goals  whether  in  open  industry  or  a  shel- 
tered situation.  It  also  aims  to  prepare  the  student  for  his  future 
living  situation  whether  sheltered,  semi-independent  or  inde- 
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Preparing  the  mid-day  meal 

pendent.  The  program  requires  one  coordinator,  two  teachers, 
one  part-time  assistant  teacher,  two  houseparents,  one  teaching 
cook,  one  teaching  maid  and  a  housemaster. 

BRrooMAN  Cottage  Community  Residence  Training  Program 

Here  the  population  is  rather  older  than  in  other  cottages, 
ranging  in  age  from  16  to  26.  These  students  are  considered  to 
have  completed  their  formal  academic  training.  The  population 
served  in  Bridgman  in  1975  to  1976  included  8  deaf -blind  and  4 
partially  sighted  students  or  clients,  and  1  deaf -blind  academic 
student  living  in.  The  goal  is  to  train  these  students  or  clients  for 
semi-structured  community  residence  living.  The  program  re- 
volves around  the  areas  of  communication,  basic  math  and  money 
management,  daily  living  skills,  vocational  or  career  education 
using  community  resources,  social  development  and  recreation. 
The  students  in  Bridgman  prepare  and  carry  out  their  own 
budget,  purchase  their  own  foods  and  keep  records.  Each  pupil 
has  his  own  bank  account  and  is  given  the  necessary  background 
in  mathematics  to  manage  his  accounts.  No  maid  or  cook  is  in- 
volved in  the  program  and  breakfast  and  supper  preparation  are 
a  major  responsibility  of  houseparents,  live-in  staff  and  students 
or  clients.  Here  the  staff  includes  a  coordinator,  a  head  teacher, 
two  assistant  teachers,  two  houseparents,  and  one  relief  house- 
parent. 
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Tompkins  Cottage  Program 

Here  the  students  range  in  age  from  1 8  to  26.  The  majority  of 
them  are  young  adult  rehabilitation  clients.  They  include  a  num- 
ber of  totally  blind  young  men  and  women,  as  well  as  a  few 
clients  who  are  partially  sighted.  Educable  retarded  blind  are 
also  included  within  the  program.  The  primary  goals  are  to  train 
clients  to  function  in  a  community  residence  program  in  their 
own  neighborhoods.  Some  clients,  however,  may  have  the  capac- 
ity to  go  beyond  community  residence  living  into  a  more  inde- 
pendent living  situation  and  flexibility  is  allowed  for  this.  .A  client 
may  eventually  be  considered  eligible  for  some  of  the  regular 
live-in  programs  described  later. 

The  in-cottage  program  in  Tompkins  revolves  around  the  areas 
of  communication,  basic  math  and  money  management,  daily  liv- 
ing skills,  sex  education,  social  development  and  recreation.  No 
maid  or  cook  is  involved  in  the  program  and  breakfast  and 
supper  preparation  are  a  major  responsibility  of  houseparents,  the 
live-in  staff  and  clients.  Some  of  these  clients  participate  in  the 
regular  academic  program  in  the  upper  school. 

To  handle  this  program  requires  a  coordinator,  a  head  teacher, 
a  teacher,  two  houseparents,  two  relief  houseparents  and  one 
housemaster. 

The  staff  bear  in  mind  the  probable  living  conditions  which 
each  pupil  in  these  special  programs  will  encounter  after  school. 
Some  of  these  young  men  and  women  can  expect  to  be  employed 
and  be  financially  independent;  however,  not  all  of  them  will  be 
able  to  function  in  their  communities  without  some  degree  of  su- 
pervision, probably  in  a  hostel  or  community  residence,  or  even 
as  boarders  in  a  private  home.  Under  these  conditions  their  ready 
acceptance  by  their  housemates  will  greatly  depend  on  the  degree 
to  which  they  can  contribute  to  the  household  tasks.  Failure  to 
share  in  the  cares  of  the  residence  can  cause  many  problems 
which  can  lead  to  the  social  isolation  of  the  offender.  Perkins  puts 
much  emphasis  on  developirig  pupils  who  are  socially  acceptable 
and  have  a  sense  of  communal  responsibility.  In  this  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology  and  Guidance  plays  a  major  role  but  all  staff 
members  who  have  contact  with  the  pupils  make  their  own  con- 
tribution. 
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The  Northeast  Building  contains  separate 
apartments  for  older  pupils 

"LiVING-lN*' 

This  phrase  describes  our  program  whereby  students  are  able  to 
reside  in  some  of  the  apartments  on  the  campus,  starting  with  a 
certain  amount  of  supervision  and  progressing  to  the  point  where 
they  can  possibly  be  entirely  independent.  There  are  a  variety  of 
programs,  particularly  in  Keller-Sullivan  and  Bennet  Cottages  or 
the  Northeast  Building.  For  a  student  in  the  regular  program  the 
first  step  is  to  go  through  the  Keller-Sullivan  Initial  Live-In.  After 
a  five-week  assessment  it  may  be  decided  to  increase  or  decrease 
his  course  work,  or  to  return  to  a  regular  program,  or  to  return 
to  a  special  program,  or  to  be  considered  eligible  for  a  more  ad- 
vanced live-in  such  as  Keller-Sullivan  extended  program  (which 
would  last  for  six  months),  or  for  still  greater  independence  in 
Bennet  or  the  Northeast  Cottage  Rehabilitation  Apartments.  The 
highest  functioning  live-in  on  the  campus  is  the  latter  where  stu- 
dents must  be  successful  before  off-campus  apartment  living  can 
be  considered. 

As  pupils  become  more  and  more  mature,  they  are  allowed  to 
have  greater  independence.  They  handle  their  own  budget  and 
except  for  the  noon  meal  which,  because  of  time  limitations,  is 
prepared  for  them  in  the  Northeast  Building,  they  take  care  of  all 
their  other  food  needs.  They  prepare  all  their  meals  at  week 
ends.  They  are  allowed  freedom  to  leave  the  campus  whenever 
they  desire  and  to  work  out  their  own  study  schedules.  Some  of 
them  are  ready  to  live  as  independent  adults  when  they  leave  us. 
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Outdoor  Winter  Sports  at  Perkins 


Extending  the  world  for  blind  children  has  always  been 
an  important  part  of  the  Perkins  approach  to  education. 
The  experience  and  imagination  of  staff  members  has 
made  it  possible  for  our  children  to  enjoy  many  varied 
and  interesting  experiences.  Here  are  two  accounts  of  off- 
campus  trips  organized  by  Douglas  Deyoe,  a  guidance 
counselor  at  Perkins. 


ROCK  CLIMBING 

ON  belay.  May  I  climb?"  "You  may  climb"  and  "climbing" 
were  a  few  of  the  phrases  used  by  young  people  frpm  Per- 
kins in  their  recent  rock  climbing  trip  with  members  of  the  Ex- 
periment with  Travel  group  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  After 
an  earlier  rock  climbing  trip  to  Provin  Mountain  it  was  suggested 
that  another  climbing  trip  be  organized,  only  this  time  to  a  more 
difficult  area.  Douglas  Deyoe  (Perkins  Staff)  and  Bill  Stevens 
(Co-Director  E.W.T.)  decided  that  "High  Rocks"  near  Stur- 
bridge,  Massachusetts  was  appropriate.  The  climbing  area  has 
sixty  to  hundred  foot  climbs  and  was  just  the  place  for  partici- 
pants of  the  Experiment  with  Travel  program  to  introduce  their 
fellow  students  from  Perkins  to  the  more  advanced  climbs  and  to 
teach  them  the  techniques  of  rappelling  and  belaying. 

Eighteen  Perkins  students  met  an  equal  number  of  E.W.T.  par- 
ticipants to  start  their  day  of  climbing.  Initially,  Perkins  students 
concentrated  on  climbing  the  many  rock  faces  of  the  cliff,  while 
E.W.T.  participants  used  a  technique  called  "belaying"  to  pro- 
tect the  climber  if  he  or  she  should  fall.  This  is  a  method  which 
uses  a  rope  attached  between  two  climbers  to  secure  the  first 
climber  if  a  fall  takes  place.  During  the  morning  students  from 
Perkins  and  participants  from  E.W.T.  reversed  positions.  A  climb- 
ing partnership  had  developed.  Once  the  technique  was  mastered 
there  was  little  concern  about  letting  Perkins  students  execute  this 
vital  function  because  in  many  climbing  situations  only  verbal 
contact  is  possible  between  partners.  As  the  competence  of  the 
students  improved  all  felt  comfortable  climbing  no  matter  who 
their  belayer  was. 

Several  Perkins  students  even  felt  confident  enough  to  ask  to  be 
introduced  to  rappelling,  a  technique  used  to  descend  the  face  of 
a  cliff  using  a  rope.  At  the  start  of  a  rappel  the  individual  places 
his  feet  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff  and  leans  out  into  space,  then 
slowly  lowers  himself.  To  rappel  one  must  have  confidence  in 
himself,  his  belayer,  and  his  equipment. 

The  conclusion  of  the  day  left  all  participants  with  a  great 
feeling  of  satisfaction  and  achievement.  Everyone  performed  good 
climbs,  some  successfully  belayed,  many  rappelled,  and  some  even 
experienced  the  feeling  of  a  fall! 
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Those  experiencing  a  day  on  the  rocks  were  Douglas  Deyoe, 
Karen  Ringvall,  and  Dennis  Thurman  from  the  Perkins  staff.  Stu- 
dents who  participated  were  Walter  Moreira,  Tom  Curran,  Tim 
Hannah  (Deaf -Blind),  Richard  Raschi,  Tim  Leary,  Gary  Nunes, 
Joey  Carter,  Charles  Rice,  Diane  Dumais,  Clay  Wall,  Richard 
Nutting,  Cornell  Babbs,  Blaine  Cook,  Paul  Agostinelli,  Moses 
Berlin  and  David  Coe. 


CAVE  EXPLORATION 

FOURTEEN  Perkins  students  and  three  staff  members  once  again 
joined  the  Experiment  with  Travel  group  in  an  outing.  This 
time  instead  of  climbing  up  they  climbed  down  into  Gregories 
Cave,  an  undeveloped  cavern  located  near  Albany,  New  York. 
Arriving  near  the  cave  entrance  each  person  had  to  put  on  old 
clothes,  helmets  and  carbide  lamps  before  entering.  To  enter  the 
first  room  of  the  cave  everyone  had  to  wiggle  through  a  small 
hole  and  climb  down  a  steep  slope.  The  first  noticeable  difference 
once  in  the  cave  was  the  55°  temperature.  It  was  0°  outside. 
After  thawing  out  frozen  carbide  lamps  and  defogging  glasses,  the 
seventeen  people  from  Perkins  and  the  thirteen  from  E.W.T. 
moved  out  to  explore  the  rest  of  the  cave.  The  main  passage  fol- 
lowed an  underground  stream.  At  times  the  passage  was  so  small 
it  required  crawling,  and  at  other  times  it  was  so  large  one  could 
walk  upright.  Interesting  phenomena  were  examined  everywhere 
inside.  Bats  were  in  hibernation,  fossils  were  imbedded  in  lime- 
stone and  the  beginnings  of  several  stalactites  were  recognized. 
On  several  occasions  a  passage  led  off  to  the  side.  Smaller  mem- 
bers of  the  expedition  crawled  in  to  explore.  They  emerged 
muddy,  wet  and  happy. 

After  two  and  one-half  hours  the  end  of  the  cave  passage  had 
not  yet  been  reached.  Time  was  running  out  and  its  was  night 
outside,  but  then  it  is  always  night  in  a  cave.  The  word  came  to 
turn  around  and  head  out.  Once  back  at  the  entrance  the  general 
feeling  was  "I  can't  get  out  through  that  hole!"  Then  reason  took 
over.  "But  I  came  through  it  and  if  I  got  in  I  can  get  out!"  A 
push  and  a  struggle  was  all  that  was  needed  before  the  final 
walk  back  to  the  vans  to  remov&  wet  and  muddy  clothes. 

What  was  accomplished  on  this  long  day?  Some  said  we  went 
to  a  cave.  Others  overcame  a  fear  of  bats  and  some  overcame  a 
fear  of  closed-in  areas.  Those  who  listened  learned  that  the  lime- 
stone had  to  dissolve  to  form  the  cave.  One  person  commented 
that  they  developed  an  awareness  of  their  relationship  with  others 
in  a  completely  different  environment.  Those  participating  in  the 
wild  day  of  crawling  and  getting  all  muddy  were  Douglas  Deyoe, 
Dennis  Thurman,  Betty  Folino  from  the  Perkins  staff  and  students 
Tom  Curran,  Henry  Cortez,  David  Coe,  Diane  Dumais,  Cornell 
Babbs,  Richard  Raschi,  Robin  Reid,  Tim  Hannah  (Deaf-Blind), 
Walter  Moreira,  Alan  Soule,  George  Connors,  Janet  Rowley  and 
Paul  Agnostinelli. 

Douglas  Deyoe 
* 
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Braillers  in  a  classroom  in  Taichung,  in  ttie 
Republic  of  Ctiina 


Mr.  Carrol  Hassman  Elected 


Mr.  Carrol  Hassman,  Perkins  organ  instructor  and  music  li- 
brarian, has  been  elected  to  a  three-year  term  on  the  Executive 
Committee  for  the  Boston  Chapter  of  the  American  Guild  of  Or- 
ganists. With  over  600  members,  the  Boston  Chapter  is  the  largest 
in  the  nation,  and  it  has  long  been  a  leading  chapter  in  the  na- 
tional organization. 

Mr.  Hassman  has  been  a  Guild  member  since  1962.  In  1972  he 
passed  the  extensive  playing  and  written  examinations  for  cer- 
tification as  an  Associate  of  the  American  Guild  of  Organists.  He 
has  subsequently  also  helped  to  prepare  others  for  Guild  exams 
by  teaching  in  the  Boston  Chapter's  service-playing  class. 

More  recently,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  Committee 
for  the  1976  Boston  National  Convention  of  the  Guild,  one  of  the 
biggest  and  best-attended  conventions  in  Guild  history.  Through 
the  good  graces  of  Mr.  Smith  and  the  Howe  Press,  and  with  Mr. 
Hassman's  work  as  intermediary  on  the  Convention  Committee, 
the  program  for  the  convention  was  available  in  braille  to  blind 
registrants.  In  addition,  the  Perkins  music  department  was  given 
a  brief  description  in  the  Convention  brochure,  which  was  dis- 
tributed nationwide. 
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Dinner  Honors  Howe  Press  Employees 

ON  April  1st,  a  dinner  was  held  at  the  Cottage  Crest  Restau- 
rant in  Waltham,  Massachusetts  to  honor  the  employees  of 
the  Howe  Press  of  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  where  100,000 
Braillers  have  been  manufactured  in  recent  years. 

Guests  of  honor  included  Mrs.  Marjorie  Lehman  whose 
father,  David  Abraham,  designed  the  Brailler  and  also  both  de- 
signed and  manufactured  most  of  the  special  tools  needed  for  its 
production.  She  was  accompanied  by  her  husband,  Mr.  Fred 
Lehman  who,  for  a  number  of  years,  worked  on  the  develop- 
ment and  production  of  the  Brailler  under  his  father-in-law's 
direction. 

Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Smith,  the  Director  of  Perkins,  paid  a  tribute 
to  Mr.  Abraham's  expertise  as  a  teacher  and  inventor  and  asked 
Mrs.  Lehman  to  accept,  in  her  father's  absence,  a  citation  and 
plaque  honoring  his  accomplishments. 

Dr.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  who  was  Manager  of  the  Howe 
Press  during  the  years  of  the  Braillers  development,  paid  a  trib- 
ute to  the  excellent  design  of  the  machine  and  to  Mr.  Abraham's 
thoroughness  in  accomplishing  every  task  he  set  his  hand  to. 

Mr.  Harry  J.  Freidman,  the  Manager  of  the  Howe  Press,  un- 
der whose  direction  over  85%  of  the  Braillers  have  been  pro- 
duced, spoke  highly  of  the  participation  of  the  many  men  and 
women  who  have  cooperated  to  maintain  the  high  quality  of  the 
Brailler. 


The  following  is  a  quotation  from  "The  World  At  My  Finger- 
tips," the  autobiography  of  Robert  Smithdas,  a  deaf-blind  gradu- 
ate of  Perkins. 

"Without  question  my  favorite  teacher  in  industrial  arts  was 
David  Abraham,  an  Englishman  who  had  made  America  his 
home.  Today  he  serves  as  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Howe  Me- 
morial Printing  Press,  enlisting  his  inventive  genius  in  behalf  of 
the  sightless. 

Mr.  Abraham  was  able  to  give  life  to  any  subject  he  taught  no 
matter  how  dull  it  might  seem  to  the  beginner. 

Mr.  Abraham  is  a  tall  man  with  a  clever  face.  My  fingers  some- 
how conveyed  this  cleverness  to  me." 
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Deaf-Blind  classmates  "talking  it  over" 


TRAVEL  INSTRUCTION   FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED,   by 

Michael  D.  Laus 
Published  by  Charles  C.  Thomas,  Springfield,  Illinois 

This  book  reinforces  the  awareness  that  orientation  and  mo- 
bility instruction  is  not  exclusively  for  the  visually  handicapped. 
Through  a  series  of  case  studies  and  a  step-by-step  description  of 
method  and  program,  Mr.  Laus  demonstrates  that  formal  travel 
instruction  is  a  necessary  and  valuable  part  of  training  for  the 
trainable  mentally  retarded  as  well  as  brain-injured,  physically 
handicapped,  deaf  and  emotionally  disturbed  clients.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  service,  however,  rests  equally  on  the  parent,  client, 
specialist,  and  agency/ school. 

Travel  Instruction  for  the  Handicapped  is  a  valuable  reference 
for  those  working  with  the  handicapped  and  its  useful  approach 
may  result  in  many  individuals  achieving  their  full  potential  at 
home  and  in  society. 

Dennis  A.  Lolli 
Department  Head 
Orientation  and  Mobility 
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On  and  Off  the  Campus 


Perkins  Acquires  a  Bald  Eagle— Because  of  the  laws  which  deal 
with  the  protection  of  the  bald  eagle,  It  is  not  easy  for  schools 
to  acquire  stuffed  specimens.  However,  the  United  States  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  have  placed  an  excellent  specimen  of 
this  bird  on  permanent  loan  to  Perkins,  where  it  was  on  dis- 
play in  the  museum  in  March. 

Mr.  Howat  Assists  Itinerant  Teachers— Early  in  March,  a  work- 
shop for  itinerant  teachers,  who  work  with  visually  handi- 
capped children  throughout  the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  was 
held  at  the  Manchester  Skills  Center.  Mr.  William  Howat,  the 
director  of  the  Department  of  Industrial  Education  at  Perkins, 
assisted  the  itinerant  teachers  to  understand  the  problems 
blind  people  experience  in  working  with  machine  tools.  The 
itinerant  teachers  wore  blindfolds  to  gain  a  first-hand  experi- 
ence of  these  problems. 

"Say  It  With  Flowers"— To  raise  funds  for  their  troop  and  Ex- 
plorer Post,  the  Perkins  Scouts  had  a  sale  of  Easter  Lilies  and 
Tulips.  They  also  raffled  an  Easter  cake  made  by  Mrs.  Huffman 
of  the  faculty.  The  sale  was  such  a  smashing  success  that  it 
will  now  become  an  annual  event. 

Orjgan  Recital  by  Perkins'  Students— On  Monday,  March  15th, 
Eric  Bellevance,  Janet  Rowley,  Michael  Sturgeon  and  Herman 
Walther  participated,  with  their  instructor,  Mr.  Carrol  Hassman, 
in  a  recital  on  the  Perkins'  pipe  organ  in  Dwight  Hall.  The 
program  consisted  of  pieces  composed  between  1450  and 
1750,  from  music  of  Conrad  Paumann  and  J.  S.  Bach.  On  May 
2nd  a  similar  recital  was  held  which  featured  organ  music 
composed  since  1750. 

Drama  Club  Production— The  Drama  Club  at  Perkins  pre- 
sented the  comedy-drama  "The  Night  of  January  16th"  on 
March  29  and  30  in  Dwight  Hall  before  an  appreciative  audi- 
ence. , 
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Perkins  Pupils  Help  Clean  Up  the  Esplanade — Following  the 
Rock  Concert  on  the  Charles  River  Esplanade  on  May  1st,  a 
colossal  amount  of  litter  was  left  on  the  ground.  Among  the 
many  people  who  volunteered  to  assist  in  cleaning  up  this 
were  pupils  from  Perkins. 

Seashells  on  the  Seashore— The  museum  exhibit  for  May  1977 
displayed  a  collection  of  seashells  and  coral  from  the  South 
Pacific  Islands.  The  seashells  were  placed  in  a  water-filled 
tank  in  the  museum  to  simulate  conditions  in  which  they  exist. 

Industrial  Education  Department  Open  House— The  Industrial 
Education  Department  held  an  Open  House  on  May  19th  for 
Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational  Education  Teachers,  Agencies 
and  Industrial  Firms.  There  were  exhibits  of  work  and  student 
demonstrations  in:  Woodworking,  Metalworking,  Power  Me- 
chanics, Wood  Industries,  Metal  Industries,  Home  Mechanics, 
Ceramics,  Graphics,  General  Crafts,  Caning,  and  Work  Activity. 
The  Open  House  was  well  attended  and  helped  give  important 
information  about  our  program  to  all  who  attended. 

Massachusetts  Industrial  Education  Society  Spring  Conference 

—On  May  13  and  14  several  members  of  the  Industrial  Educa- 
tion Department  attended  the  Annual  Spring  Conference  of 
the  Massachusetts  Industrial  Education  Society.  In  addition 
to  workshops  and  displays  of  equipment  there  was  the  Annual 
Project  Fair.  Perkins  had  a  number  of  projects  entered  and 
the  following  students  received  Certificates  of  Merit:  Ronald 
Febba,  Brent  Gifford,  Clarence  Hammond,  Karen  Cavanaugh, 
Steve  Merschman,  John  Moreira,  Charles  Rice,  Marcy  Segel- 
man,  Susan  Guilds;  Clarence  Hammond  received  a  second  prize 
and  Lenny  Ravenalle  a  first  prize.  Instructors  of  these  stu- 
dents were  Mr.  Goodwin  (General  Metals)  and  Mr.  Erickson 
(General  Wood). 

Breaking  the  Bounds  of  Gravity — This  was  the  subject  of  a  spe- 
cial display  by  the  Research  Library  in  May.  A  large  collection 
of  craft,  including  blimps  and  scale  models  of  the  DC  7,  the 
B  727,  the  Lockheed  U-2  and  the  Boeing  747,  were  on  display. 
The  Goddard  Space  Center  loaned  a  model  of  the  space  shut- 
tle for  this  exhibit. 

Junior  Achievement — Junior  Achievement  concludes  a  suc- 
cessful year  of  operation  this  month.  Sales  of  puppets  and 
games  resulted  in  the  company  showing  a  profit  which  will  be 
distributed  to  the  stockholders.  The  company  members  were: 
Marcy  Segelman,  President;  Donald  Morris,  Treasurer;  Evan 
Dean,  Secretary;  Carol  Phipps  and  Leigh  Anderson.  Advisors 
were:  Mr.  Fred  Cook  and  Mr.  Leo  Myers  of  Raytheon  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howat  of  Perkins. 
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TV  Follies — The  Music  Department  presented  their  Spring 
Show  on  May  24  and  26  in  Dwight  Hall  at  8:15  p.m.  The  show 
was  titled  'TV  FOLLIES'  and  was  an  insight  into  some  of  the 
more  popular  TV  shows  as  well  as  commercials.  The  cast  in- 
cluded the  Upper  School  Chorus,  Young  Adult  and  Staff 
Choruses.  The  intermission  featured  the  Handbell  Ensemble, 
Adele  Trytko  directing.  The  cast  was  accompanied  by  an  in- 
strumental group  with  Carrol  Hassman  on  piano,  Bruce  Saun- 
ders— lead  guiatr,  Jack  Conti — bass  guitar  and  Philip  Cacca- 
varo — percussion.  Mr.  Lannquist  and  Mrs.  Lacey  worked  on 
lighting  and  set  design.  The  Show  was  directed  by  Daniel 
Mazeika — head  of  the  Music  Department. 

Perkins  Walkathon  for  Jimmy  Fund— Larry  Whiteside,  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Boston  Globe  on  May  29,  1977  describing  the  many 
ways  in  which  the  public  supports  it,  wrote  "The  Jimmy  Fund 
is  a  five  mile  walkathon  by  the  children  of  Perkins  School  for 
the  Blind,  that  raises  $380." 


Perkins  Receives,  Lions  Stamp  Collection 


A  GENEROUS  gift  has  been  pre- 
sented to  Perkins  by  Lion  Cur- 
tis Schneider  of  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire. 

As  a  member  of  the  Lions  Inter- 
national Stamp  Club,  he  presented 
a  bound  volume  containing  all  offi- 
cial stamps  honoring  Lions  Clubs 
issued  by  countries  all  over  the 
world. 

Mr.  Ken  Stuckey,  the  Curator  of 
the  Samuel  P.  Hayes  Research  Li- 
brary at  Perkins,  has  been  active  in 
collecting  stamps  dealing  with  blind- 
ness for  a  period  of  years. 

The  Lions  Clubs  have,  for  years, 
throughout  the  world,  accepted  as- 
sistance to  agencies  serving  the 
blind  as  one  of  their  major  activi- 
ties. 


Mr.  Ken  Stuckey  (left) 
receives  Curtis  Schnei- 
der's gift 
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COMING  EVENTS  AT  PERKINS 

September-November 

September 

5 

Mon. 

Pupils  Return 

6 

Tues. 

Classes  Begin 

12 

Mon. 

Student   Council    Investiture — ^Allen   Chapel — 

7:00  p.m. 
Houseparents  Meeting 

15 

Thurs. 

Staff-Student  Mixer—Dwight  Hall — 7:30  p.m. 

19 

Mon. 

Evening  Volunteers  Begin — 6:30  p.m. 

22 

Thurs. 

Trustees  Meeting — 2:00  p.m. 
Volunteer  Workshop — North   Building   Audito- 
rium— 7:30  p.m. 

23 

FrI. 

G-DAY 

25 

Sun. 

Annual  Road  Rally  In  Wakefield — 12:30  p.m. 
October 

10 

Mon. 

COLUMBUS    DAY    Holiday— School,    Offices 
and  Library  Closed 

19 

Weds. 

STAFF  TEA— Staff  Lounge— 4:00-5:00  p.m. 

13 

Thurs. 

Student  Council  Meeting — 4:15  p.m. 
PARENTS  Night— North  Building— 7:30  p.m. 

21 

Fri. 

through 

Boy  Scout  Camporee  at  Perkins 

23 

Sun. 

28 

Fri. 

Upper  School  Halloween  Parties  for  Staff  and 
Perkins  Students — 7:30  p.m. 

31 

Mon. 

Lower  School  Halloween  Parties — 6:30  p.m. 
November 

4 

Fri. 

Directors  Memorial  Exercises — 11:30  a.m. 

7 

Mon. 

PERKINS  HISTORY  Week 
CORPORATION    Day — Corporation    Luncheon 
— Northeast  Building — 1:00  p.m. 

11 

Fri. 

VETERANS  DAY  Holiday— School,  Offices  and 
Library  Closed 

17 

Thurs. 

Student  Council  Meeting — 4:15  p.m. 

21 

Mon. 

Scholastic  Aptitude  and  Preliminary  Scholas- 
tic Aptitude  Tests 

22 

Tues. 

Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests 

23 

Weds. 

C.E.E.B.  Aptitude  Tests 

THANKSGIVING    Recess    Begins    at    Noon- 
Fisher  &  Eliot  Open 
Offices  Close  at  Noon — Library  Closes  at  4:00 

25 

Fri. 

p.m. 
Library  Closed 

27 

Sun. 

Pupils  Return 

28 

Mon. 

Classes  Resume 

Offices  and  Library  Reopen 

22 


Children  of  Perkins  Helped  by  Bequests 


IT  is  no  secret  that  both  Federal  and  State  laws  enacted  in  the 
last  few  years  make  new  and  costly  demands  on  all  who  pro- 
vide educational  programs  to  the  handicapped. 

We  are  all  in  favor  of  giving  the  best  possible  program  to 
every  child,  whatever  his  handicap.  However,  this  does  give  rise 
to  special  financial  problems. 

Caught  between  inadequate  federal  and  state  appropriations 
and  the  already  high  level  of  property  taxes  to  support  local 
School  Committees,  the  Private  Schools  like  Perkins  face  greater 
demands  than  ever  before. 

In  this  regard,  the  importance  of  the  Perkins  endowment 
grows  in  magnitude  every  year. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School  for 
THE  Blind,  a  corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of 
dollars  ($  ),  the  same  to  be  apphed  to  the  general  uses 

and  purposes  of  said  corporation  under  the  direction  of  its  Board  of 
Trustees;  and  I  do  hereby  direct  that  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for 
the  time  being  of  said  corporation  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to 
my  executors  for  the  same. 


The  address  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  corporation  is  as  follows: 

JOHN  W.  BRYANT 
Fiduciary  Trust  Co.,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Mass.  02109 
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Cover  —  Yvette  Conaway  and  Andrea 
Mello  students  in  the  Deaf-Blind  De- 
partment. 


This  November  as 
usual  we  mailed  an 
appeal  for  our  deaf- 
blind  girls  and  boys  — 
our  "Children  of  the 
Silent  Night" 

The  support  of  all  our 
friends  is  greatly 
needed  to  meet  in- 
flated expense. 


Editorial 


Facing  A  Sesquicentennial 


A 


s  the  seventh  Director  of  the  Perkins 
School  for  the  Blind,  I  cannot  help  but  reflect 
on  Perkins'  long  and  illustrious  history  and 
wonder  what  we  will  be  facing  as  the  school 
approaches  its  sesquicentennial  celebration. 

As  the  school  is  in  its  146th  year  and  has  to 
this  point  been  directed  by  distinguished 
predecessors,  only  six  in  number,  they  must 
have  each  served  twenty-four  years,  on  an 
average.  We  know  this  isn't  exactly  true. 
However,  it  is  unrealistic  to  assume  that  I 
would  be  capable  of  equaling  that  number  of 
years  of  service  as  Director.  Logically,  I 
recognize  there  are  measures  of  service  other 
than  longevity  and  must  set  about  achieving 
goals  out  of  which  can  be  drawn  objectives 
relating  to  matters  other  than  "staying  on  as 
Director  for  24  plus  years." 

The  major  components  of  the  Perkins 
Program  at  the  present  time  are  familiar  to  most 
of  the  "Lantern"  readers,  but  let  me  list  them 
for  those  readers  who  may  need  a  review: 


1.  The  education  program,  integrating  five  segments:  a.  Lower 
School,  b.  Upper  School,  c.  Deaf-BHnd,  d.  Special  students 
with  alternate  learning  styles  because  of  multiple  impair- 
ments, e.  Vocational  exploration  and  training. 

2.  Teacher  Training;  Publications  and  Public  relations 

3.  Regional  Library  Services 

4.  New  England  Regional  Center  —  Services  to  Programs  for 
the  Deaf- Blind  in  the  New  England  Region 

5.  Howe  Press  manufacturing  and  braille  printing 

Moving  Perkins  forward  vigorously  into  the  second  half  of  its 
second  century  in  a  manner  that  will  assure  the  provision  of 
services  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  population  to  be 
served  must  be  our  adopted  goal.  Surely,  it  must  also  have  been 
the  goal  in  the  past,  the  key  always  being  or  having  been,  "service 
commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  population."  The  real 
challenge  centers  around  the  fact  that  "the  population"  is  not 
easily  definable  and  is  often  suddenly  thrust  upon  the  horizon 
without  planning  time,  or  time  for  analysis,  such  as  "the  retrolental 
population,"  or  "the  rubella  population." 

Perkins,  because  of  its  private  status  and  lack  of  being  tied  to 
any  state  or  federal  structure,  can  be  flexible,  ready  to  respond  to 
change  when  change  is  indicated.  Perkins  will  move  forward  with  a 
continuation  of  viable  programs  and,  at  the  same  time,  will  respond 
quickly  as  the  need  arises  for  the  development  of  new  and 
innovative  programs. 


Charles  C.  Woodcock 
Director 
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Charles  C.  Woodcock 


Perkins'  New  Director 


P'ERKiNS  is  pleased  to  welcome  its  new  Director,  Charles  C. 
Woodcock,  who  succeeded  Beniamin  F.  Smith  on  July  1,  1977. 
Mr.  Woodcock  is  the  seventh  Director  in  the  school's  history. 

Before  coming  to  Perkins,  Mr.  Woodcock  served  for  five  years 
as  Superintendent  of  the  Iowa  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School  in 
Vinton,  Iowa.  Previous  to  that  he  was  Director  of  the  Oregon  State 
School  for  the  Blind  for  twelve  years. 

The  new  Director  is  a  graduate  of  Humboldt  State  College, 
Areata,  California,  where  he  received  both  his  B.A.  and  M.A. 
degrees. 

Mr.  Woodcock  began  his  formal  education  career  as  a  teacher  of 
the  Demonstration  Class  at  Humboldt  State  College.  This  was 
followed  by  a  year  of  teaching  Grade  6  in  the  Salem,  Oregon  public 
schools.  Leaving  pubHc  school  teaching,  Mr.  Woodcock  then 
joined  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind  in 
1954.  In  1956  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  Principal  there 
and  in  1960  became  the  school's  Superintendent. 

Mr.  Woodcock  is  recognized  in  the  field  for  his  development  of 
innovative  plans  of  education  for  blind  children.  While  at  the 
Oregon  School  he  developed  a  Sensory  Stimulation  Center  which 
received  national  attention.  Also,  during  his  administration  there 
the  Oregon  School  became  one  of  the  first  schools  to  program 
extensively  for  multi-impaired  blind  children  and  to  develop  a 
complete  curriculum  for  the  teaching  of  daily  living  skills. 

During  his  administration  at  the  Iowa  Braille  and  Sight  Saving 
School,  Mr.  Woodcock  directed  plans  for  updating  the  school's 
curriculum  and  was  responsible  for  developing  a  program  of  staff 
training.  He  was  also  responsible  for  establishing  a  fair  and 
equitable  salary  scale  for  the  Iowa  teaching  staff. 

The  new  Director  is  a  life  member  of  the  Association  for 
Education  of  the  Visually  Handicapped  and  the  Council  for 
Exceptional  Children;  he  served  as  President  of  the  Division  for 


the  Visually  Handicapped  of  the  latter  organization.  Mr. 
Woodcock's  civic  activities  have  included  serving  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Salem,  Oregon  YMCA  and  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  city.  He  has  also  been  an  active 
member  of  the  Lions  Club  organization. 

Mr.  Woodcock  states  that  his  interest  in  working  with  the  blind 
came  about,  quite  without  plan,  while  he  was  a  freshman  attending 
Willamette  University  in  Salem,  Oregon.  A  friend  found 
employment  at  the  Oregon  School  for  the  Blind  and  called  Mr. 
Woodcock's  attention  to  another  opening.  According  to  Mr. 
Woodcock:  "The  pay  was  room  and  board  and  laundry  and  more 
than  that,  it  was  living  and  working  in  a  challenging  and  happy 
environment  and  the  beginning  of  a  meaningful  career." 

Mr.  Woodcock  is  married  and  he  and  his  wife  Nana  are  living  in 
Hallowell  House,  the  Director's  residence  on  the  Perkins  campus. 

The  Woodcocks  have  three  children:  Joel,  a  sophomore  at 
Willamette  University;  and  Janet  and  Jerry,  who  are  employed  and 
living  on  the  west  coast. 

Mrs.  Woodcock  is  a  certified  teacher  of  elementary  grades  and  a 
reading  specialist  for  children  with  learning  problems.  She  was 
also,  at  one  time,  a  teacher  at  the  Oregon  State  School  for  the 
Blind. 

Perkins  extends  a  warm  welcome  to  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Woodcock  and  looks  forward  to  meeting  the  challenges  of  today 
and  the  future  under  its  new  Director. 

W.H. 


Staff  Enjoys  Opening  Function 

THE  Perkins  staff  enjoyed  a  new  and  interesting  event  this  year 
upon  its  return  from  the  summer  hoHday.  This  was  a 
campus-wide  progressive  dinner  given  for  the  entire  school  staff 
and  friends. 

Many  staff  participated  in  the  planning  and  carrying  out  of  the 
affair  which  involved  the  setting  up  of  "food  stations"  in  specified 
areas  of  the  campus  and  entertainment.  Staff  members  were  given 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  culinary  skills  by  providing  hors 
d'oeuvres,  salads,  and  dessert  dishes  for  the  dinner  while  the 
school  provided  a  catered  main  course.  The  dessert  course  was 
served  in  the  yard  of  the  Director's  home  where  a  string  quartet 
provided  background  music. 

After  the  dinner  there  was  dancing  in  Dwight  Hall. 

The  occasion  gave  everyone  an  opportunity  to  mingle  with 
colleagues  and  friends  and  to  meet  new  staff  including,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Woodcock,  the  new  Director  and  his  wife. 


Benjamin  F.  Smith 
Retires  As  Perkins'  Director 


BENJAMIN  F.  Smith  retired  as  the  sixth  Director  of  Perkins  on 
June  30,  1977  after  38  years  of  service  to  the  school.  He  was 
given  the  title  of  Director  Emeritus  by  the  Perkins  Trustees. 

Mr.  Smith's  retirement  marked  the  end  of  a  long  and  active 
career  at  Perkins  during  which  time  he  served  as  a  teacher  in  both 
Lower  and  Upper  Schools,  as  Dean,  Principal,  Assistant  Director, 
and  finally  Director.  Mr.  Smith  first  came  to  Perkins  in  1936  as  a 
member  of  the  Harvard  Course  (the  teacher  training  class  as  it  was 
then  known).  In  1937  he  joined  the  Perkins  staff  to  teach  physical 
education  and  a  class  of  slow  learners  in  the  Lower  School  and 
served  as  Housemaster  in  Potter  Cottage.  He  was  also 
Scoutmaster  of  the  Perkins  troop. 

One  of  the  "firsts"  introduced  by  Mr.  Smith  at  Perkins  was 
wrestling  which  began  as  an  activity  within  his  scout  troop  but  later 
was  expanded  to  become  a  major  sport  at  Perkins.  During  a  brief 
period,  1941  to  1943,  Mr.  Smith  left  Perkins  to  accept  the  position 
of  Dean  and  Wrestling  Coach  at  the  Washington  State  School  for 
the  Blind.  Upon  returning  to  Perkins  he  continued  teaching  in 
Lower  School  for  a  time,  but  later  transferred  to  Upper  School 
teaching. 

It  was  in  the  Upper  School  that  Mr.  Smith  introduced  a  new 
course  in  poultry  raising  for  slow  learners.  He  also  taught  physical 
education  and  became  the  school's  Wrestling  Coach  producing 
many  winning  teams. 

Mr.  Smith's  administrative  responsibilities  began  in  1947  when 
he  became  Dean  of  Boys.  In  1951  he  was  appointed  Principal,  in 
addition  to  retaining  the  office  of  Dean,  and  later  relinquished  that 
post  to  become  Assistant  Director.  In  1971  he  was  appointed 
Perkins'  sixth  Director,  succeeding  Dr.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse. 

Under  Mr.  Smith's  administration  a  number  of  important 
program  changes  were  pioneered  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
changing  pupil  population  and  to  comply  with  the  new  special 
education  legislation.  New  programs  that  were  developed, 
included:  Special  Program,  Education;  Young  Adult  Rehabilitation 
Program;  Community  Residence  Training  Program;  Work 
Activities  Program;  and  the  summer  school  programs. 

Following  his  retirement,  the  former  Director  and  his  wife  and 
their  son,  Glenn,  moved  to  their  home  in  Spruce  Head,  Maine, 
where  Mr.  Smith  planned  to  pursue  his  many  interests  and 
hobbies. 

We  wish  him  and  his  family  well. 

W.H. 


Perkins  In  The  Fall 


The  Perkins  Tower  —  a  symbol  of  hope 
for  blind  and  deaf-blind  children. 
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/n  f/7e  Northeast  Building  fifteen  young  adult  re- 
habilitation clients  are  being  trained  for  indepen- 
dent apartment  living. 

The  North  Building  houses  the  Perkins  Deaf-Blind 
Department,  work  activity  classes,  and  the  New 
England  Regional  Center  for  Deaf-Blind. 


Students  from  Boston  University  work  twice  a  week 
in  the  motor  training  program  witti  students  from 
the  Deaf-Blind  Dept.  in  the  gym. 


Lower  school  student  Nelson  Sousa  works  with 
Jackie  Reifer,  Speech  pathologist. 
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Sixth  ICEVH  Conference  Held  In  Paris 


THE  Sixth  Quinquennial  Conference  of  the  International  Council 
for  Education  of  the  Visually  Handicapped  was  held  in  Paris, 
France  during  August  1-10,  1977.  Conference  headquarters  was  the 
UNESCO  Building.  The  theme  of  the  Conference  was:  Adapting 
Programs  to  Meet  Individual  Differences  of  Visually  Handicapped 
Children  and  Youth.  Persons  from  approximately  70  countries 
participated.  Dr.  Jeanne  R.  Kenmore  was  Conference  Chairman. 
Dr.  Stanley  Bourgeault,  Department  of  Special  Education, 
Peabody  College,  U.S.A.,  gave  the  Keynote  Address. 

The  Conference  was  divided  into  eight  plenary  sessions,  with  the 
first  and  final  sessions  being  devoted  to  Conference  business  and 
the  remaining  six  sessions  devoted  to  the  presentation  of  topics 
based  on  the  Conference  theme. 

Following  the  plenary  sessions  there  were  discussion  groups  that 
dealt  with  the  program  presented  at  the  sessions. 

The  topics  included:  personal  efficiency;  visual  efficiency; 
national  planning,  effective  use  of  all  resources;  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  gifted,  the  normal,  and  the  multi-handicapped,  visually 
handicapped  children;  various  topics  centered  around  the  subject: 
Adolescents  —  Today  and  Tomorrow. 

In  addition  to  the  meetings  there  were  exhibits  of  educational 
materials  from  various  cou;itries.  These  ranged  from  the  more 
traditional  classroom  aids  to  highly  sophisticated  electronic 
devices.  Perkins'  Howe  Press  had  a  display  which  included  an 
exhibition  of  the  electric  Brailler  and  its  recently  revised  map  of 
Africa. 

Another  Conference  feature  was  the  showing  of  educational 
films  from  the  different  countries.  Among  those  shown  was  the 
latest  Perkins  film:  Adapting  to  Change. 

At  the  final  session  of  the  Conference  a  new  ICEVH 
Constitution  was  adopted. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  Constitution  was  to  change  the 
title  of  the  chief  officer  of  the  organization  from  "Chairman"  to 
"International  President."  An  additional,  and  related, 
constitutional  change  was  the  provision  for  seven  "Regional 
Presidents"  to  represent:  Africa,  Europe,  Far  East,  Latin 
America,  Middle  East,  North  America  and  Oceania.  The  stated 
reason  for  developing  regionalization  was  to  encourage  increased 
activity  within  ICEVH  between  the  quinquennial  conferences. 

An  important  item  on  the  final  agenda  was  the  election  of 
officers  for  the  1977-1982  quinquennium.  Mr.  Wolfgang  Stein, 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  was  elected  International  President 
and  Dr.  Jeanne  Kenmore,  U.S.A.  as  International  Vice  President. 
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The  final  meeting  agenda  also  included  special  awards  to  certain 
organization  members.  Dr.  Edward  Waterhouse,  Perkins'  former 
Director,  received  a  Distinguished  Service  Award  for  his  many 
years  of  work  within  the  ICEVH  organization  from  its  earliest 
days,  and  for  serving  at  one  time  as  its  Chairman.  Tore  Gissler, 
Superintendent  of  the  Tomteboda  School  for  the  Blind,  Sweden, 
received  a  similar  award  as  a  past  Chairman  and  former  worker 
within  ICEVH. 

Mr.  Charles  Woodcock,  Perkins'  Director,  presented  a  Perkins 
Brailler  to  Dr.  Raymond  Chaplain,  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Young  Blind,  Paris. 

Persons  who  attended  the  ICEVH  Conference  from  Perkins, 
included:  Charles  C.  Woodcock,  Director,  and  Mrs.  Woodcock; 
William  T.  Heisler,  Head  of  Teacher  Training,  and  Mrs.  Heisler; 
Harry  J.  Friedman,  Manager,  The  Howe  Press,  and  Mrs.  Friedman 
and  Perkins'  former  Director,  Dr.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse. 


Perkins  Hosts  Luncheon 


ONE  of  the  important  events  of  the  ICEVH  Paris  Conference 
for  those  attending  from  Perkins,  was  the  special  luncheon 
given  by  Perkins  for  all  of  its  present  and  former  staff  and  teacher 
training  students  and  a  number  of  honored  guests. 

The  luncheon  was  held  in  a  restaurant  in  the  UNESCO  Building. 
Mr.  Charles  Woodcock,  Perkins'  Director,  and  Mrs.  Woodcock 
greeted  the  guests  as  they  arrived.  Included  among  the  honored 
guests  were  Dr.  Jeanne  R.  Kenmore,  ICEVH  Conference 
Chairman;  Dr.  Raymond  Chaplain,  Director,  National  Institute  for 
the  Young  Blind,  Paris  and  Mrs.  Chaplain;  Boris  Zimmin, 
Chairman,  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  for  the  Blind;  and  Mrs. 
Mary  K.  Bauman,  President,  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind. 

During  the  meal,  Mr.  Woodcock  made  a  few  informal  remarks, 
greeting  the  group  on  behalf  of  Perkins,  and  expressing  pleasure 
for  the  opportunity  to  meet  so  many  of  Perkins  friends  and 
associates.  He  then  called  upon  each  of  the  guests  to  introduce 
himself  to  the  group,  and  to  state  his  present  or  past  affiliation  with 
Perkins  and  his  present  occupation. 

Those  present  included  (arranged  by  countries): 

ARGENTINA  —  Miss  Susana  Crespo 

AUSTRALIA  —  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Keith  Watkins  and  daughter 

BRAZIL  —  Mrs.  Dorina  de  Gouvea  No  will 

DENMARK  —  Mrs.  Karen  Andersen 

FRANCE  —  Mr.  Marcel  Bonhommeau,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond 

Chaplain 


Intermediate  student 
Marie  landolo 
prepares  tier  lesson 
the  Perkins  Brailler. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  —  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  Dale,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanley 
Myers,  Mr.  Michael  Colborne  Brown,  Mr.  John  Jarvis 

ICELAND  —  Miss  Ragnhildur  Bjomsdottir 

INDIA  —  Mrs.   Swaran*  Ahuja,   Mr.   Istiaq  Haider,   Mr.   P.B. 

Krishnaswamy,  Mr.  Kanubhai  Thakar,  Mrs.  Rehmut  S.  Fazelbhoy 

JAMAICA  —  Mr.  Rudolph  Mills 

KENYA  —  Miss  Kristina  Kenyatta,  and  friend 

LEBANON  —  Mrs.  Wadad  Lahoud 

MALAWI  —  Miss  Ruth  Olsen 

MALAYSIA  —  Br.  Augustus  DeRozario,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  WiUiam 

Brohier,  Mrs.  Anna  Tie 

NEW  ZEALAND  —  Mr.  Thomas  Rogerson 

NIGERIA  —  Mrs.  Frances  Anumonye 

PANAMA  —  Mr.  Pedro  Salinas 

SIERRA  LEONE  —  Mr.  Samuel  Campbell,  and  guide 

SRI  LANKA  —  Mr.  Cyril  Gunawardena 

SWEDEN  —  Miss  Anta  Ryman,  Mr.  Tore  Gissler 

TURKEY  —  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Mitat  Enc 

U.S.A.   —  Mr.   &   Mrs.   Nathan   Bauman,  and  2 

Lawrence  Campbell,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  Friedman, 

William  Heisler,  Dr.  Jeanne  Kenmore,  Miss  Josephine  Taylor,  Dr. 

Edward  Waterhouse,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Woodcock 

U.S.S.R.  —  Boris  Zimmin,  and  guide 

VENEZUELA  —  Miss  Virginia  Linares,  and  guide 


guests,   Mr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs. 


The  Helen  Keller 
World  Conference 


FIerhaps  the  most  significant  meetings  yet  held  regarding  the 
deaf-blind  took  place  on  September  11-16,  1977  when  the 
Committee  on  Services  to  the  Deaf-BHnd  of  the  World  Council  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  sponsored  the  Helen  Keller  World 
Conference  on  Services  to  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults.  The 
Conference  was  held  at  the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel  in  New  York  City. 
The  Conference  theme  was  ''The  Deaf-Blind  Person  in  the 
Community.  Thirty  countries  participated.  Dr.  Richard  Kinney, 
President  of  the  Hadley  School  for  the  Blind  was  the  conference 
chairman;  Dr.  Peter  Salmon,  founder  of  the  Helen  Keller  National 
Center,  gave  the  keynote  address. 

The  keynote  address  was  followed  by  a  panel  of  seven  deaf-blind 
persons  representing  Canada,  Singapore,  The  Netherlands, 
U.S.S.R.,  Sweden,  The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  They  had  been  invited  to  voice  "needs, 
aspirations  and  ideas  of  deaf-blind  people." 

During  the  first  three  days  of  the  week,  several  plenary  sessions 
were  held  and  followed  in  each  case  by  discussion  groups,  on 
sub-topics  related  to  the  Conference  theme.  The  program  included: 

Who  are  deaf-blind  people  and  what  are  their  rights  in  the 
community?.  The  Deaf-Blind  Person  in  the  Community  —  Late 
Adolescence  Through  Old  Age.,  The  Deaf-Blind  Person 
Communicates  with  His  Neighbors,  The  Deaf-Blind  Person  Learns 
in  the  Community,  and  The  Deaf- Blind  Person  at  Work. 

The  three  days  of  discussion  were  followed  by  a  day-long  visit  to 
the  Helen  Keller  National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and 
Adults  on  Long  Island.  The  facihty  is  well  designed;  the  staff  was 
most  informative  and  accommodating.  The  visit  allowed  the  group 
not  only  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  Center  itself,  but  of  the  plan 
and  ongoing  services  for  deaf-blind  youths  and  adults  throughout 
the  nation. 

The  last  day  of  the  Conference  was  set  aside  to  summarize, 
make  future  plans,  and  to  determine  how  to  implement  decisions 
and  recommendations.  One  of  the  immediate  outcomes  of  the 
Conference  was  the  unanimous  approval  of  A  Declaration  of 
Rights  of  Deaf-Blind  Persons. 

The  group  of  professional  persons  attending  this  Conference 
held  high  interest  in  deaf-blind  persons,  and  many  represented  long 
years  of  service  in  their  behalf.  Even  though  there  was  high 
investment  on  their  part  and  the  attitude  was  one  of  readiness  to 
work  cooperatively  with  the  deaf-bhnd  adults,  the  attitude  also  was 
one  of  encouraging  them  to  speak  for  themselves. 


"The  Declaration  of  Rights  of  Deaf-Blind  Persons"  arrived  at 
at  the  Helen  Keller  World  Conference  will  play  an  important 
role  in  the  future  lives  of  our  deaf-blind  children  such  as  John 
Cunniff  here  confronting  a  frog  in  class. 


There  was  a  significant  number  of  persons  attending  the 
Conference  who  had  a  present  or  past  affiliation  with  Perkins. 
They  included: 

Present  Staff —  Mr.  Charles  C.  Woodcock  and  Mrs.  Woodcock, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Banta,  Mr.  John  Sinclair. 

Former  Staff —  Dr.  Edwar'd  J.  Waterhouse,  Mr.  Kogendra  Das, 
Mrs.  Kogendra  Das,  Mr.  Robert  Dantona,  Mr.  Lars  Guldager, 

Graduates  —  Dr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  *Dr.  Robert  C.  Smithdas,  *Mr. 
Leonard  Dowdy,  *Miss  Chan  Poh  Lin,  Hector  Cadavid,  *Mr. 
Roddy  McDonald, 

Special  Students  —  *Mrs.  Leonard  Dowdy,  Mrs.  Jan  Van  Dijk, 
Ms.  Jessica  Wilsson, 

Frequent  Visitors  —  Mr.  Keith  Watkins, 

Former  Teacher  Training  Students  —  Ms.  Nice  de  Saraiva,  Ms. 
Neusa  Bassetto,  Mr.  Stephen  Lugonzo,  Dr.  Sadako  Imamura,  Ms. 
Saundra  Silverman,  Dr.  Jan  Van  Dijk,  Mr.  Coker  Stogner,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Sigafoos, 


John  Sinclair 

Coordinator,  New  England  Center 
for  Deaf-Blind 


Elizabeth  Banta 
Parent  Counselor 


*The  Deaf-Blind  Committee  of  the  World  Council  for  the  Blind 
describes  deaf-blind  individuals  as  .  .  .  "persons  having  such 
substantial  visual  and  hearing  losses  that  the  combined 
impairments  cause  extreme  difficulty  in  pursuit  of  educational, 
vocational,  avocational  or  social  goals" 


Maria  Pia  Antonelli 
Receives  Honor 


Maria  Pia  Antonelli 

receives  her  decoration 

from  the  Italian  Consul-General. 


MARIA  Pia  Antonelli,  a  member  of  the  Perkins  music  depart- 
ment, recently  received  one  of  Italy's  highest  honors:  the 
title  of  Cavalier  in  the  Order  of  the  Star  of  Italian  Solidarity. 

The  honor  was  bestowed  in  recognition  of  Miss  Antonelli's 
interest  and  effort  over  the  years  in  promoting  Italian  music  and  art 
in  this  country,  both  as  a  performer  and  lecturer. 

A  formal  award  ceremony  was  held  on  September  25,  1977,  at 
the  Marriott  Hotel  in  Newton,  Massachusetts  before  a  group  of 
nearly  100  friends,  colleagues  and  family  members.  Dr.  Robert 
Bertolli,  a  close  friend,  who  served  as  master  of  ceremonies  for  the 
occasion,  gave  personal  recognition  to  Miss  AntonelH  for  her 
accomplishments  leading  to  the  award.  Another  friend,  Mrs.  Gene 
Di  Troia,  mezzo-soprano,  sang  several  musical  selections. 

The  formal  award  presentation  was  made  by  Franco  Faa  di 
Bruno,  ItaHan  Consul-General,  on  behalf  of  the  President  of  Italy. 
In  presenting  the  award  the  Consul-General  stated  that  it  was  a 
deserved  recognition  for  the  recipient's  activity  in  the  artistic  field 
in  the  favor  of  Italy,  and  in  particular  ".  .  .  for  the  diffusion  of 
Italian  musical  heritage  in  the  heart  of  the  Italian-American 
community  of  Boston".  Miss  Antonelli  then  received  a  scroll 
signed  by  the  President  of  Italy  and  a  Gold  Star  Medal. 

In  acknowledging  the  award.  Miss  Antonelli  described  her  love 
for  her  Italian  ancestry  as  well  as  her  pride  in  the  country  of  her 
birth,  the  United  States. 

She  received  a  strong  ovation  and  many  personal 
congratulations. 
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Summer  Program  At  Perkins 


PERKINS  SUMMER  School  was  in  operation  on  the  Perkins 
campus  for  the  fifth  consecutive  year  during  the  period 
June  20  to  July  29,  1977. 

The  course  offerings  during  the  summer  program  included: 
Diagnostic  Vocational  Testing  and  Evaluation,  Business  Edu- 
cation, Home  and  Personal  Management,  Industrial  Education, 
Salesmanship,  Mobility,  Remedial  Academics,  and  Community 
Residence  Training. 

In  addition  to  the  Community  Residence  Training  there  were 
seven  apartments  in  operation  for  those  students  or  clients 
who  are  preparing  for  independent  or  apartment  living.  Within 
the  social  and  recreational  program  students  helped  in  plan- 
ning with  the  various  staff  activities  both  on  and  off  campus. 
The  enrollment  was  82  students,  including  young  rehabilitation 
clients. 


THE  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind  provides  a 
continuum  of  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  visually 
impaired  clients,  including  several  different  types  of  summer 
programs.  One  of  these  programs,  a  program  for  multiply  impaired 
young  adults  ranging  in  age  from  15  to  22,  has  been  held  at  Perkins 
for  the  last  three  years.  This  year  twenty- three  young  adults  from  a 
variety  of  public  and  private  day  and  residential  schools  took  part 
in  the  six  week  program.  A  staff  of  approximately  twenty  provided 
evaluation  services,  English  as  a  second  language,  speech  therapy, 
reading,  arithmetic,  typing,  home  and  personal  management, 
industrial  education,  mobility,  a  work  experience  program,  a  social 
program,  and  a  recreational  program. 

The  clients  participated  in  a  structured  educational  program  and 
in  evaluations  from  9:00  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  each  day.  Included  in 
their  activities  were  work  related  activities  or  work  experiences, 
such  as  shopping  for  food;  preparing  meals  for  a  large  group  and 
cleaning  up  after  the  meals;  and  taking  field  trips  of  vocational 
interest.  A  newspaper  was  published  by  the  group  detailing  their 
activities,  giving  descriptions  of  their  experiences,  and  sharing 
their  ideas  and  opinions. 

It  was  possible  to  note  advances  in  skills  and  independence,  in 
many  individuals.  Many  clients  had  new  experiences  such  as  going 
on  field  trips  and  visiting  new  places.  Others  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  to  compete  with  peers,  or  to  relate  to  others  who  have 
limitations  similar  to  their  own.  For  some  clients,  living  away  from 
home  without  the  direct  support  of  family  and  friends,  represented 
a  significant  advance. 
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On  and  Off  the  Campus 


staff  Student  Alumni  Hold  Annual  Baseball  Game  and  Track 
Meet — Last  May,  Perkins  held  its  annual  staff-student-alumni 
baseball  game  and  track  meet.  Approximately  30  alumni  showed  up 
to  participate  in  the  annual  event.  The  baseball  game  was  held  on 
Saturday  morning.  The  students  were  victorious  over  the  alumni  and 
staff  by  a  high  score.  During  the  afternoon  the  track  meet  was  held 
with  the  following  results:  First  Place:  students;  Second  Place:  staff; 
Third  Place:  alumni.  The  day  was  a  total  success  and  everyone  is 
looking  forward  to  meeting  again  next  year  in  competition  and  fun. 

Perkins  Track  Team  Has  Victorious  Season  —  The  Perkins  Track 
Team  had  a  dual  meet  record  of  4  wins  and  0  losses.  The  meets 
against  Oak  Hill  and  Chapel  Hill  Schools  were  coed  with  Perkins 
defeating  Oak  Hill  149-59  and  defeating  Chapel  Hill  104-83.  The 
boys  in  two  dual  meets  defeated  Pollard  School  of  Needham  64-34 
and  Hillside  School  53-37.  Perkins  also  finished  third  in  the 
E.A.A.B.  Tournament  in  which,  Cornell  Babbs  was  the  outstanding 
participant  with  first  place  finishes  in  the  50  yard  dash,  shot  put, 
broad  jump,  and  3  consecutive  jumps. 

Parent  Workshop  —  On  May  22,  1977,  a  Parent  Workshop  was  held 
at  Perkins,  involving  the  staff  and  parents  of  students. 

During  the  morning  session  there  were  three  simultaneous  work- 
shops describing  the  vocational  education,  daily  living  skills  and 
mobility  programs  of  the  school.  In  the  afternoon  there  was  a 
session  entitled,  "After  Perkins  —  What?" ,  in  which  various  living 
and  vocational  options  available  to  students  after  leaving  school 
were  described. 

Perkins  Scouts  Explore  Boston  Harbor  Island  —  On  the  weekend  of 
September  24-25,  the  scouts  of  the  Perkins  Explorer  Post  spent  the 
weekend  exploring  Peddocks  Island,  largest  island  in  Boston  harbor. 
The  eight  scouts  and  four  advisors  were  taken  out  to  the  island  by  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard.  During  their  stay  they  stayed  in  the  old 
Headquarters  building  of  Fort  Andrew  and  had  a  tour  around  the 
remains  of  the  fort  which  during  both  World  Wars  I  and  II  was  part  of 
Boston's  harbor  defenses  as  well  as  a  prisoner  of  war  camp  for  Italian 
POW's  in  World  War  II. 
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Judith  Bevans  Gives  Harpsichord  Recital  —  On  Wednesday  evening, 
September  28,  1977,  Judith  Bevans,  of  the  IVIusic  Department, 
performed  a  recital  of  music  for  the  harpsichord  in  Allen  Chapel.  Her 
program  included  works  by  Bach,  Duphly  and  Picchi.  Anthony 
Ackerman,  a  member  of  the  English  Department,  assisted  by 
narrating  the  text  of  Kuhnau's  Biblical  Sonata,  "David  and  Goliath". 
Mrs.  Bevans  received  an  enthusiastic  ovation  for  her  performance. 
The  harpsichord  used  by  Mrs.  Bevans  is  a  two-manual  instrument, 
built  by  Eric  Herz  of  Cambridge.  It  is  the  second  harpsichord  owned 
by  Perkins,  the  first  being  a  single-manual  instrument,  donated  to 
the  school  and  exchanged  for  the  present  model. 

Clown  Visits  Deaf-Blind  Pupils  —  The  younger  pupils  of  the 
Deaf-Blind  Department  at  Perkins  were  both  surprised  and  excited 
when  they  were  visited  recently  in  their  classrooms  by  a  clown  from 
the  Barnum  and  Bailey  Circus.  The  purpose  of  the  visit  was  to 
stimulate  interest  and  anticipation  for  their  visit  to  the  Barnum  and 
Bailey  Circus,  scheduled  for  late  October,  1977.  The  visit  of  the 
clown  and  the  planned  trip  to  the  Circus  are  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Bell  Telephone  Pioneers,  a  volunteer  group  from  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company. 
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"T.  J.  Tatters",  Ringling 
Brothers  Clown,  delights  a 
group  of  deaf-blind  young- 
sters. 

Photo  courtesy  of  Edward 
Lapine,  a  member  of  the 
Telephone  Pioneers  of 
America. 


Each  year  many  overseas  vis- 
itors come  to  Perkins.  Here 
Dr.  Sadako  Imamura  talks 
with  Mr.  Claude  Ellis.  Dr. 
Imamura  who  attended  the 
Helen  Keller  World  Confer- 
ence has  been  instrumental 
in  developing  work  with  the 
deaf-blind  in  Japan. 
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Mr.  Ellis  In  European 
Tournament  —  A.  Claude 
Ellis,  Perkins'  Principal,  is 
also  an  amateur  runner. 
This  past  summer,  he  was 
honored  by  being  asked  to 
participate  in  the  Second 
World  Masters  Track  and 
Field  Tournament,  held  in 
Gothenberg,  Sweden, 
August,  1977.  He  ran  in  the 
10,000  meters  race  on  a 
track. 

Mr.  Ellis  is  a  member  of 
the  North  Medford  Club,  the 
largest  running  club  in  New 
England.  He  has  served  as 
both  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  Club  and 
was  a  member  of  its  Board 
of  Directors  for  ten  years. 

Some  interesting 
statistics  on  Mr.  Ellis  reveal 
that  he  has  participated  in 
400  road  races  and  17 
marathons!  On  September 
24,  1977  he  competed  in  a 
5  mile  road  race  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
and  won,  finishing  in  32: 1 1 
seconds. 

Students  Learn  About 
Apples  —  The  Perkins 
Museum  Exhibit  for  October 
1977  featured  "Apples: 
Nature's  Toothbrush". 
Students  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  sample  six 
different  kinds  of  apples 
grown  in  New  England. 
While  eating  slices  of  the 
fruit  they  learned  about  how 
one  can  use  apples,  where 
they  come  from,  and  how 
they  are  good  for  one's 
health.  At  the  end  each 
student  was  given  a  button 
shaped  like  an  apple  and 
bearing  the  message 
"Nature's  Toothbrush". 


Mr.  A.  Claud  Ellis,  Perkins 
Principal,  often  uses  the 
Perkins  track  for  running 
practice  at  noontime. 


Pupils  sample  different 
kinds  of  apples  provided 
by  Mr.  Ken  Stuckey, 
Museum  Curator. 
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Snack  Bar  Report  On  Sales  of  Diet  Foods  —  During  this  past  year,  the 
student  store  started  a  campaign  to  emphasize  dietetic  and 
nutritional  snack  foods.  The  variety  of  dietetic  sodas  and  nutritional 
snacks  was  increased.  The  calorie  count  of  each  product  was  listed 
on  the  large  print  and  braille  menu  board.  Nutritional  information 
was  also  displayed  in  the  student  lounge.  This  has  resulted  in  a 
noticeable  increase  in  the  sale  of  the  low  calorie  and  nutritious 
foods. 

AAWB  -  AEVH  Regional  Meeting  —  A  joint  regional  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  the  Association 
for  Education  of  the  Visually  Handicapped  was  held  at  Worcester, 
Massachusetts  on  September  29  and  30,  1977.  There  were  a 
number  of  presentations  describing  educational  and  rehabilitation 
services  for  the  blind. 

Two  of  the  speakers  participating  in  the  presentation  were 
members  of  the  staff:  Martm  Kennedy,  Head  Teacher  of  Community 
Residence  Training  at  Perkins  and  Kevin  Lessard,  Coordinator, 
Young  Adult  Rehabilitation  Program.  Mr.  Kennedy  described  the 
Community  Residence  Training  Program  at  Perkins  and  Mr.  Lessard 
served  as  Moderator  for  the  session. 

Perkins  Christmas  Concert—  Excerpts  from  Vivaldi's  'GLORIA'  will 
be  the  featured  work  for  this  year's  Christmas  concert  at  Perkins. 


IN  MEMORIAM 
Mary  Czub 

MaryCzub,  a  former  employee  of  the  Howe  Press,  passed  away  on 
September  19, 1977.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Albert,  of  Watertown, 
Massachusetts.  A  graduate  of  Perkins,  Mary  came  to  work  at  the  Howe 
Press  in  1946  from  the  National  Braille  Press,  Boston  where  she  was 
formerly  employed. 

Mary's  principal  job  at  the  Howe  Press  was  that  of  collator  and 
proofreader  in  the  print  shop.  However,  on  occasion  she  transferred  to  the 
machine  shop.  This  experience  in  the  machine  shop  stood  her  in  good  stead 
when  the  Work  Activities  Program  sent  Perkins  students  to  Howe  Press  to 
gain  valuable  work  experience.  Mary  worked  very  closely  with  the  Work 
Experience  pupils  as  their  teacher  and  in  her  gentle  and  steady  manner 
achieved  a  remarkable  degree  of  success  with  the  students. 

She  retired  from  Perkins  April  22,  1977  and  was  given  a  Revere  Bowl  for 
her  years'  of  service  here. 

Maurice  Carroll 

April  26,  1894  —  July  14,  1977 
Maurice  Carroll  served  as  Chief  Engineer  at  Perkins  for  45  years.  He 

retired  in  1959.  ^.      ^ 

Olga  Swanson 

February  3,  1910  —  April  15,  1977 
Olga  Swanson  was  a  secretary  in  the  Bursar's  Office  for  4  years  and  later 
transferred  to  become.  Maintenance  secretary.  She  retired  in  1974  after  16 
years  of  service. 
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COMING  EVENTS  AT  PERKINS 

December  -  February 

December 

5 

Mon. 

Wrestling  —  Perkins  vs.  Worcester  Academy 

6 

Tues. 

Industrial  Arts  Christmas  Sale 

7 

Weds. 

Wrestling  —  Perkins  vs.  Lincoln  Sudbury  at  Perkins 

8 

Thurs. 

Trustees  Meeting 

15 

Thurs. 

First  Christmas  Concert  (Public  Only)  —  Dwight 

Hall  — 8:00  p.m. 

Student  Council  Meeting  — 4:15  p.m. 

18 

Sun. 

Second  Christmas  Concert  (Public  Only)  —  Dwight 
Hall  — 3:30  p.m. 

19 

Mon. 

Lower  School  Christmas  Parties  — 6:00-8:30  p.m. 
Upper  School  Christmas  Parties  —  7:30  p.m. 

20 

Tues. 

Final  Christmas  Concert  (Parents  and  Staff)  — 
Dwight  Hall  — 8:00  p.m. 

21 

Weds. 

Final  Assembly  —  Dwight  Hall  —  9:00  a.m. 
CHRISTMAS  RECESS  Begins  at  Noon 

22-23 

Library  Open  —  9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon 

26-30 

and 

1:00  p.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 

January 

2 

Mon. 

Pupils  Return 

3 

Tues. 

CLASSES  RESUME  — Offices  and  Library  Reopen 

4 

Weds. 

Wrestling  —  Perkins  Vs.  Brookline  at  Perkins 

9 

Mon. 

Wrestling  —  Perkins  vs.  Milton  Academy  at  Milton 

11 

Weds. 

Wrestlina  —  Perkins  vs.  Oak  Hill  at  Connecticut 
STAFF  Tea  —  Staff  Lounge  —  4:00-5:00  p.m. 

12 

Thurs. 

Student  Council  Meetings  —  4:15  p.m. 

13-14  Fri.  &  Sat. 

Four-Way  Wrestling  Meet  at  Batavia 

16 

Mon. 

Wrestling  —  Perkins  vs.  Needham 

18 
24 

Weds. 
Tues. 

thru 

Wrestling  —  Perkins  vs.  Tabor  Academy  at  Perkins 

Mid-Year  Exams 

27-28  Fri.  &  Sat. 

EAAB  Wrestling  Tournament  at  Maryland 

February 

3 

Fri. 

Student  Council  Winter  Dance  —  Dwight  Hall 
—  8:00  p.m. 

4 

Sat. 

WrestRng  —  Perkins  Invitational  Five-Way  Meet 

6 

Mon. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  WEEK 

8 

Weds. 

Physical  Education  Movie 

10 

Fri. 

Blaisdell  Day 

Lower  School  Gymnastics  —  Wrestling  Exhibition 

17 

Fri. 

WINTER  RECESS  Begins  at  Noon 
WASHINGTON'S    BIRTHDAY    HOLIDAY— Library 

20 

Mon. 

Closed 

21-24 

Library  Open  —  9:00  a.m.  to  12:00 
and 
1 :00  p.m.  to  4:00 

26 

Sun. 

Pupils  Return 
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Children  of  Perkins  Helped  by  Bequests 


IT  is  no  secret  that  both  Federal  and  State  laws  enacted  in  the 
last  few  years  make  new  and  costly  demands  on  all  who  pro- 
vide educational  programs  to  the  handicapped. 

We  are  all  in  favor  of  giving  the  best  possible  program  to 
every  child,  whatever  his  handicap.  However,  this  does  give  rise 
to  special  financial  problems. 

Caught  between  inadequate  federal  and  state  appropriations 
and  the  already  high  level  of  property  taxes  to  support  local 
School  Committees,  the  Private  Schools  like  Perkins  face  greater 
demands  than  ever  before. 

In  this  regard,  the  importance  of  the  Perkins  endowment 
grows  in  magnitude  every  year. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School  for 
THE  Blind,  a  corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of 
dollars  ($  ),  the  same  to  be  applied  to  the  general  uses 

and  purposes  of  said  corporation  under  the  direction  of  its  Board  of 
Trustees;  and  I  do  hereby  direct  that  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for 
the  time  being  of  said  corporation  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to 
my  executors  for  the  same. 


The  address  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  corporation  is  as  follows: 

JOHN  W.  BRYANT 
Fiduciary  Trust  Co.,  175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110 
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PERKINS  SCHOOL  f OR  THE  BLIND,  WATERTO^ 


The   LANTERN 


PUBLISHED  THREE  TIMES  A  YEAR  IN  PRINT 
AND  BRAILLE  EDITIONS  BY 

PERKINS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
WATERTOWN,  MASS.  02172 

Founded  1829 

A  private  school  for  blind  and  deaf -blind  girls  and  boys 

A  member  since  1947 

The  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 

Secondary  Schools 


^  ^CCttDlUT,^^ 


>tE\oS: 


"The  Perkins  School  for  the  BUnd  admits  students  of  any  race,  color, 
national  and  ethnic  origin  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  programs,  and 
activities  generally  accorded  or  made  available  to  students  at  the 
school.  It  does  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  national 
or  ethnic  origin  in  the  administration  of  its  educational  policies, 
admissions  policies,  scholarship  and  loan  programs,  and  athletic  and 
other  school- ad  ministered  programs." 


Cover  —  The  Perkins  Tower  —  a 
symbol  of  hope  for  blind  and  deaf- 
blind  children. 
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The  support  of  all  our 
friends  is  greatly  needed 
for  our  appeal  for  our 
deaf-blind  boys  and  girls 
—  our  "Children  of  the 
Silent  Night." 

A  deaf-blind  student  works  on  motor 
training  with  a  teacher's  aide. 

Editorial 


Objectivity,  Accountability, 
and  Cooperative  Planninq 


T 


.wo  important  articles  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  of  'The  Lantern"  deal  with  new  state  and 
federal  legislation  concerning  the  education  of 
children  with  physical,  mental  or  emotional  im- 
pairments. In  that  all  students  attending  Perkins 
have  a  visual  impairment,  the  legislation  affects 
Perkins.  One  of  the  articles  explains  how  we  are 
affected.  The  articles  are  written  by  Lynne  Al- 
bright, a  Perkins  staff  member  filling  the  posi- 
tion of  Public  School  Liaison. 

In  reading  these  articles  and  reflecting  on  the 
present  education  programs  offered  Perkins 
students  and,  at  the  same  time,  thinking  back  on 
what  was  offered  in  the  past  here,  at  other  resi- 
dential schools,  in  public  school  programs  for 
the  visually  impaired,  or,  in  fact,  education  at 
the  elementary  and  secondary  level  in  general;  I 
am  struck  with  several  thoughts. 

One  has  to  do  with  the  objective  rather  than 
subjective  manner  in  which  we  approach  the 
task  of  measuring  and  reporting  results  of  to- 
day's educational  endeavors.  When  stated  edu- 
cational goals  are  followed  by  measurable  ob- 


jectives,  we  can  gain  a  good  understanding  of  how  much  a  student 
has  really  assimilated. 

Objectives  differ  from  goals,  although  all  too  frequently  the 
words  are  used  interchangeably.  In  fact,  the  dictionary  gives  al- 
most identical  definitions  for  the  two  words.  Yet,  I  believe  in  edu- 
cation we  must  recognize  and  maintain  a  distinct  difference  be- 
tween the  two.  A  goal,  for  example,  might  be  to  complete  chapter 
V  in  a  science  textbook.  Then  this  becomes  the  end  toward  which 
effort  is  directed,  but  it  contains  no  elements  by  which  the  attain- 
ment of  the  goal  can  be  measured.  The  objectives  to  be  met  in 
completing  the  chapter  would  be  stated  quite  differently.  The  fol- 
lowing examples  illustrate  how  objectives  contain  elements  of 
measures  where  the  goal  did  not:  Obj.  #1.  Complete  chapter  V 
within  ten  classroom  days;  Obj.  #2.  Be  able  to  answer  90  percent 
of  the  test  questions  correctly;  Obj.  #3.  Perform  two  of  the  three 
experiments  without  referring  to  notes  or  other  material;  Obj.  #4. 
Two  weeks  after  the  first  test,  be  able  to  answer  the  questions  with 
a  90  percent  retention. 

All  I  am  really  saying  is  that  education  can  be  and  should  be 
accountable  for  what  it  does  —  accountable  in  terms  of  measurable 
results. 

At  Perkins,  all  of  our  curriculum  material  recently  prepared  talks 
about  skills  to  be  acquired  and  objectives  to  be  met.  It  is  this  type 
of  curriculum  material  that  is  used  in  carrying  out  individual  educa- 
tional plans. 

Another  thought  that  comes  to  my  mind  is  the  extent  to  which 
parents  and  students  are  involved  in  educational  planning.  This 
puts  education  into  the  category  of  team  work  with  the  parents  and 
students  being  an  integral  part  of  the  team.  Many  parents  and 
teachers  have  wanted  this  for  some  time,  and  many  have  worked 
cooperatively  while  other  parents  have  shied  away;  and  teachers 
have,  on  occasion,  acted  in  an  autocratic  or  condescending 
manner. 

With  increased  interaction  among  the  team  members  and  the 
inclusion  of  many  people  on  the  team  whose  imput  is  pertinent, 
with  curricula  structured  to  provide  an  objective  measurement  of 
achievement,  all  resulting  in  greater  accountability,  the  student  is 
bound  to  profit  greatly.  This  is  an  exciting  time  to  be  involved  in 
education. 


Charles  C.  Woodcock 
Director 


Special  Education:  Federal  And  State 


IN  October  \911  Public  Law  94-142  went  into  effect  nation-wide. 
The  law  requires  that  all  handicapped  children  have  a  "free  ap- 
propriate public  education  which  includes  special  education  and 
related  services  to  meet  their  unique  need."  Services  are  to  be 
available  to  all  handicapped  children  3  through  18  by  September 
1978  and  to  handicapped  children  ages  3  through  21  by  September 
1980. 

The  rules  for  implementation  of  the  law  require  the  development 
of  state  plans  which  must  include  the  number  of  children  needing 
special  education,  the  number  of  children  receiving  appropriate 
special  education  at  public  expense,  and  a  detailed  plan  for  provid- 
ing appropriate  education  for  all  special  needs  children.  States 
must  also  list  facilities,  personnel,  and  services  to  be  utilized  in 
carrying  out  the  state  plan.  A  continuum  of  alternative  placements 
is  to  be  available  including  regular  classes,  special  classes,  special 
schools,  and  instruction  in  homes  or  hospitals.  Supplementary  ser- 
vices such  as  a  resource  room  or  an  itinerant  teacher  are  to  be 
provided  in  conjunction  with  the  regular  class  placement. 

States  must  also  make  sure  that  individual  educational  programs 
are  provided  for  each  special  needs  child.  This  program  must  state 
annual  goals  and  short  term  objectives  as  well  as  list  services  and 


materials  needed  to  fulfill  the  program.  The  local  school,  the 
child's  teachers,  the  parents  of  the  child  and  the  child  when  possi- 
ble are  to  be  involved  in  all  meetings  regarding  the  educational 
program. 

The  rights  of  handicapped  children  and  parents  are  protected  by 
regulations  on  confidentiality  and  by  due  process  procedures.  Par- 
ents and  children  are  guaranteed  the  right  to  participate  in  develop- 
ing the  individual  educational  program  and  the  law  assures 
procedures  for  appeal  when  there  is  a  disagreement  over  the  edu- 
cational program. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has  been  operating  under 
similar  legislation.  Chapter  766,  since  September  of  1974.  Under 
766  each  local  community  has  the  responsibility  for  providing  an 
appropriate  educational  program  for  each  handicapped 'child.  The 
program  can  be  provided  within  the  local  public  school,  in  a 
neighboring  community  if  several  towns  have  established  col- 
laborative services,  or  in  an  approved  private  school  program. 
Several  program  prototypes  are  possible:  (1)  The  student  receives 
services  in  a  regular  school  class.  Modifications  may  be  made  for 
his  special  needs  and  supportive  services  can  be  given.  (2)  The 
student  receives  a  part  of  his  education  in  a  regular  class.  He  also 
spends  time  in  a  resource  room  or  receiving  tutoring.  (3)  The  stu- 
dent receives  his  education  primarily  in  a  separate  class  within  the 
regular  public  school.  (4)  The  student  receives  his  education  in  a 
special  day  school  or  residential  program. 

Decisions  for  placement  are  made  after  a  complete  core  evalua- 
tion of  the  child.  Appropriate  assessments  are  conducted.  A  meet- 
ing is  held  including  evaluation  personnel,  school,  family,  and 
other  professional  staff  as  necessary.  Goals  and  objectives  for  the 
student  for  the  coming  year  are  established.  Descriptions  of  special 
services  or  materials  which  will  be  required  are  included.  The  par- 
ent has  the  responsibility  of  agreeing  to  and  signing  the  educational 
plan.  An  appropriate  program  must  then  be  found  to  provide  the 
services. 

Parents  and  children  are  assured  of  due  process  hearings  con- 
cerning matters  of  identification,  evaluation,  or  placement  when 
there  is  a  disagreement  which  cannot  be  resolved. 

Most  students  placed  at  Perkins  are  supported  by  local  com- 
munities or  state  departments  of  education,  who  in  turn  have  the 
responsibility  of  monitoring  student  programs  and  guaranteeing 
compliance  with  this  law.  Therefore,  these  regulations  are  relevant 
to  Perkins.  The  impact  of  such  legislation  upon  Perkins  is 
discussed  in  an  article  in  this  issue  of  The  Lantern. 


Special  Education  Legislation 
And  Perkins 

Public  Law  94-142,  the  Federal  special  education  legislation  be- 
came fully  effective  in  October,  1977  so  it  is  still  too  early  to 
determine  the  impact  of  this  legislation  on  Perkins  School.  We  are 
able  to  determine  some  effects  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts law  Chapter  766  as  these  regulations  have  been  in  effect 
since  September  of  1974  and  have  had  a  significant  impact  on 
almost  every  aspect  of  the  Perkins  program.  In  order  to  meet  stan- 
dards for  approval  as  a  private  school,  administrative  procedures 
in  various  areas  have  been  changed.  Program  planning,  scheduling, 
and  service  delivery  systems  have  been  revised.  The  process  of 
handling  student  records  has  been  altered  and  our  reporting  system 
is  currently  under  revision.  Implementation  of  766  has  led  to  in- 
creased contact  with  local  communities  and  parents. 

Staff  Changes 

In  September  of  1974  a  new  position  was  created  at  Perkins,  that 
of  Public  School  Liaison.  The  purpose  of  the  position  was  to  facili- 
tate the  implementation  of  the  Massachusetts  special  education 
law.  Initially,  the  Public  School  Liaison  reviewed  all  the  State 
Department  regulations  and  advised  the  school  of  necessary 
changes  to  bring  Perkins  into  compliance  with  the  new  regulations. 
The  Public  School  Liaison  also  established  regular  contacts  with 
all  Massachusetts  communities.  Perkins  now  maintains  these  con- 
tacts through  mailing  of  records  and  reports  and  through  meetings 
which  involve  program  planning  for  students.  The  Public  School 
Liaison  works  closely  with  local  communities  when  students  are 
transferring  from  Perkins  to  another  school  or  when  students  are 
transferring  into  Perkins.  Other  responsibilities  include  the  han- 
dling of  referrals  from  communities  and  attending  meetings  in  the 
local  communities  as  a  representative  of  Perkins. 

Roles  of  other  staff  members  have  changed  in  response  to  the 
legislation.  They  have  more  contact  with  local  communities,  both 
in  planning  programs  for  Perkins  students  and  in  consulting  with 
teachers  who  provide  services  for  other  visually  impaired  students 
in  the  public  school.  Perkins  is  increasingly  consulted  by  the  local 
community  to  provide  some  or  all  of  the  evaluation  material  for  a 
student's  core  evaluation.  Staff  members  assess  student's 
strengths  and  weaknesses  and  provide  program  recommendations. 


Population  Changes 

The  intent  of  the  special  education  legislation  is  to  provide  pro- 
grams for  students  within  the  local  area  whenever  possible.  As  a 
result  of  this  legislation  many  more  local  programs  for  visually 
impaired  children  in  Massachusetts  are  available.  Some  students 
who  might  have  attended  Perkins  in  previous  years  are  now  attend- 
ing their  local  public  schools  and  are  receiving  supportive  help  and 
materials.  Perkins  continues  to  serve  children  from  areas  where 
communities  are  unable  to  provide  programs  because  there  is  a 
small  number  of  visually  impaired  children  in  the  geographic  area, 
or  because  they  need  services  that  cannot  be  provided  by  the  local 
school. 

Perkins  also  serves  significant  numbers  of  students  whose  needs 
cannot  be  met  in  the  local  public  school  due  to  their- additional 
impairments  or  due  to  their  need  for  a  residential  placement. 

The  Perkins  School  Program  is  no  longer  viewed  as  a  long  term 
placement  from  kindergarten  through  high  school  for  many  stu- 
dents. Students  requiring  intensive  programming  in  certain  areas, 
or  needing  the  small  group  and  individual  attention  that  can  be 
provided  at  Perkins,  may  attend  for  several  years  and  then  return 
to  their  community  schools.  Some  students  come  to  Perkins  when 
they  reach  high  school  age  and  local  schools  are  unable  to  provide 
the  pre-vocational  training  or  training  in  independent  living  skills. 

Due  to  these  enrollment  patterns  the  population  fluctuates  more 
from  year  to  year  than  it  has  in  the  past. 

Educational  Program  Planning  and  Implementation 

The  implementation  of  Chapter  766  is  achieved  through  the  core 
evaluation  process.  Each  student  who  appears  to  have  special 
needs  must  receive  a  full  evaluation  including  psychological  and 
educational  testing  and  a  medical  examination.  Other  assessments, 
such  as  physical  therapy  or  speech,  are  included  when  indicated. 
Educational  reports  and  a  social  and  family  history  are  gathered  to 
contribute  additional  information  for  planning. 

A  meeting  is  then  held  with  the  evaluation  team  members, 
school  personnel,  and  parents  to  discuss  the  results  of  the  evalua- 
tion. The  student's  capabilities  and  needs  are  outlined.  Goals  are 
developed  for  the  year  and  specific  objectives  are  listed  which  will 
help  the  student  to  achieve  the  goals  set  by  the  team.  The  parent 
must  agree  to  and  sign  the  educational  plan.  The  local  school  then 
has  the  responsibility  of  providing  a  program  which  will  enable  the 
student  to  meet  the  objectives. 

Periodic  reviews  are  held  to  determine  the  student's  progress 
toward  his  goals  and  objectives.  New  educational  plans  are  written 
as  the  student  completes  objectives  and  reaches  goals  or  when  the 
goals  and  objectives  seem  inappropriate. 


Communication  is  very  important  for 
deaf-blind  cfiildren.  Here  a  teacher  finger 
spells  to  a  pupil. 


Perkins  students  who  were  enrolled  before  September  of  1974 
have  not  always  had  full  core  evaluations,  but  program  reviews  of 
all  students  have  been  completed.  Perkins  also  holds  staffings  on 
all  students  to  review  evaluations  and  to  discuss  future  program- 
ming. Local  communities  are  frequently  repiesented  at  these  staf- 
fings and  participate  in  discussion  and  planning.  Parents  are  also 
invited  and  many  of  them  attend. 

Local  communities  often  take  a  much  more  active  role  when 
they  have  placed  students  at  Perkins  under  Chapter  766  regu- 
lations. Frequent  visits  and  meetings  are  held  to  discuss  progress. 
As  communities  are  sending  students  to  Perkins  to  meet  specific 
needs  which  they  have  identified,  the  communities  are  very  in- 
terested in  monitoring  the  program  to  make  sure  the  educational 
plan  is  being  followed.  Educadonal  plans  which  frequently  pre- 
scribe the  services  of  specialists  in  Speech  and  Language,  Physical 
Therapy,  Orientation  and  Mobility  and  Counseling  have  placed  a 
heavy  burden  on  these  departments.  Classroom  teachers  also  have 


An  elementary  blind  class  listens  intently 
to  tlie  teacher. 


the  responsibility  of  working  towards  the  objectives  and  goals  as 
stated  in  the  educational  plan.  Administrators  are  ultimately  re- 
sponsible for  all  elements  of  the  plan. 

Changes  in  Reporting  Systems 

Under  the  regulations  of  Chapter  766  the  school  is  required  to 
report  quarterly  on  each  student  and  to  indicate  how  he/she  is 
doing  in  meeting  the  objectives  of  the  educational  plan.  In  recent 
years  most  parents  have  received  long  narrative  reports  twice  a 
year.  Report  cards  with  grades  have  also  been  issued  four  times 
per  year  by  some  departments.  In  order  to  meet  state  requirements 
Perkins  has  discontinued  its  former  reporting  system  and  has 
adopted  the  quarterly  reports  as  specified  in  Chapter  766  regu- 
lations. The  reports  are  based  on  the  educational  plan  and  will 
indicate  which  objectives  have  been  met.  Teachers  are  now  being 
required  to  use  behavioral  terminology  when  writing  educational 
plans  and  when  reporting. 
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Confidentiality 

Regulations  promulgated  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  concerning  confidentiality  must  be  followed  by 
all  approved  private  schools.  Student  records  maintained  by  the 
school  are  to  be  treated  as  the  property  of  the  student  and  his 
parents.  In  response  to  these  regulations,  Perkins  has  revised  its 
record  keeping  system.  Lists  are  available  of  all  existing  records 
and  parents  or  eligible  students  can  review  their  records  after  meet- 
ing certain  conditions.  They  can  challenge  the  contents  of  the  rec- 
ords and  request  deletion's.  They  can  add  amendments  to  the  stu- 
dent's record.  Parents  can  also  obtain  copies  of  any  records.  They 
frequently  request  and  receive  copies  of  evaluation  or  staffing  re- 
ports. No  information  regarding  a  student  can  be  given  to  a  person 
outside  of  Perkins  or  to  another  agency  without  parental  permis- 
sion. 

Students  over  the  age  of  18  can  exercise  these  rights  themselves. 
Between  14  and  18  the  students  and  the  parents  together  can  exer- 
cise these  rights. 

Hopefully  as  a  result  of  these  changes  both  students  and  parents 
have  a  more  realistic  understanding  of  the  student's  strengths  and 
weaknesses  and  are  more  involved  in  the  total  educational  process. 

Cooperative  Venture 

We  feel  that  Chapter  766  has  been  of  significant  benefit  to  par- 
ents of  Perkins  students,  to  students  themselves,  and  to  the  school. 
The  availability  of  records,  more  frequent  contact  with  the  school 
and  participation  in  program  review  and  planning  gives  parents 
more  information  and  gives  them  an  important  role  in  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children.  We  find  that  parents  know  more  about  the 
programs  of  their  children  and  have  better  understanding  of  their 
child's  progress. 

Since  each  student  has  an  individualized  educational  plan,  his 
programming  may  be  more  appropriate.  Increased  communication 
leads  to  greater  continuity  between  school  and  home  and  makes 
total  programming  more  feasible. 

Perkins  has  benefited  from  the  contact  with  local  communities, 
parents,  and  other  agencies.  Improvement  in  the  Perkins  cur- 
riculum, service  delivery,  and  related  procedures  have  occurred  as 
a  result  of  increasing  demands  for  accountability. 

Chapter  766  has  helped  in  making  the  education  of  students  at 
Perkins  a  cooperative  venture  involving  the  local  community,  the 
parent,  the  student,  and  Perkins. 

^  Lynne  Albright 

Public  School  Liaison 
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An  Interview 
With  Perkins'  Past 


ON  a  cold  morning  in  December,  the  author  and  Robert 
Campbell,  Perkins'  PubUc  Relations  Consultant,  traveled  to 
Dalton,  Massachusetts,  to  interview  Charles  Winchell,  an  elderly 
blind  chair  caner  and  Perkins  alumnus,  who,  at  age  93,  was  still 
practicing  the  trade  he  had  learned  at  Perkins  over  75  years  ago. 
The  decision  to  visit  Mr.  Winchell  was  prompted  by  an  interesting 
account  of  his  life  story  that  appeared  in  a  western  Massachusetts 
newspaper.  Since  reading  that  story,  we  had  looked  forward  to 
meeting  and  talking  with  this  man  who  had  attended  Perkins  in  the 
last  century  and  who  very  possibly  might  be  its  oldest  alumnus. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  Winchell  home,  we  were  invited  in  by  a 
young  man  who  introduced  himself  as  Mr.  Winchell's  grandson. 
After  shedding  coats  and  boots,  we  were  shown  into  the  living 
room  to  meet  the  senior  Mr.  Winchell  and  his  wife.  As  we  entered 
the  room,  Mr.  Winchell  who  was  seated  in  a  large  rocker,  stood  up 
to  greet  us  —  a  man  of  slight  stature,  slightly  bowed  with  a  long 
yellow-white  beard.  Mrs.  Winchell,  a  pleasant  motherly  woman, 
introduced  us  to  her  husband;  she  was  obviously  very  proud  of 
him.  To  record  this  meeting  for  posterity,  Mr.  Campbell  had 
brought  special  recording  equipment  and  a  camera. 

We  learned  that  Mr.  Winchell  was  blinded  at  the  age  of  6,  follow- 
ing an  attack  of  scarlet  fever.  The  blindness  was  the  result  of  being 
given  the  wrong  medicine.  When  we  asked  him  about  attending 
Perkins,  Mr.  Winchell  said  that  he  didn't  go  to  Perkins  until  he  was 
12.  That  was  in  1896.  He  told  us  that  the  reason  for  his  late  enroll- 
ment was  that  very  few  people  in  western  Massachusetts  in  those 
days  knew  much  about  Perkins. 
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In  listening  to  our  host's  account  of  his  early  schooling  at  Per- 
kins, we  gained  the  impression  that  the  Perkins  of  those  days 
seemed  to  provide  a  more  rigorous  program  than  that  provided 
today.  Students  arose  at  6:00  a.m.  (and  sometimes  5:30  when  extra 
study  hours  were  needed)  then  went  to  chapel  and  breakfast.  This 
was  followed  by  a  period  of  outdoor  exercise,  which  usually  con- 
sisted of  a  walk  around  South  Boston,  where  the  school  was  lo- 
cated at  that  time. 

When  asking  further  about  the  school  program,  we  learned,  that 
in  addition  to  the  basic  subjects,  pupils  attended  classes  in 
"Sloyd"  (the  name  given  to  wood  shop),  weaving,  basketry,  mat- 
tress making,  and  caning.  Being  a  chair  caner,  Mr.  Winchell  was 
very  glad  to  know  that  it  was  still  being  offered  at  Perkins. 

When  we  asked  if  the  students  read  braille  at  that  time,  Mr. 
Winchell  replied  that  they  not  only  read  braille  but  also  raised  print 
(probably  Boston  Line  Type)  and  the  Moon  Alphabet.  Mr.  Win- 
chell's  preference  was  braille,  because  as  he  said,  "It  was  quicker 
and  you  could  write  it."  Another  skill  that  the  students  learned  was 
"Square  Hand"  pencil  writing.  Mr.  Winchell  proudly  showed  us 
samples  of  his  "Square  Hand"  that  were  very  legible.  Speaking 
further  about  his  school  experiences,  our  host  described  his  love  of 
history  and  geography  and  asked  if  Perkins  still  had  the  big  wooden 
maps  that  .  .  .  slid  up  and  down  the  wall."  One  map  that  he  par- 
ticularly remembered  was  a  dissectible  map  of  Massachusetts. 
"We  had  to  learn  all  of  the  counties  in  those  days,"  he  said,  and 
immediately  began  reciting  them  for  us  from  memory!  We  said  that 
we  doubted  very  much  if  pupils  today  would  be  able  to  do  that. 

When  we  asked  if  music  was  included  in  the  school  curriculum  at 
that  time  we  received  an  emphatic  reply,  "I  guess  it  was!  We  had  a 
fine  band  of  35  instruments."  This  band,  according  to  Mr.  Win- 
chell, was  very  much  in  demand  in  1898  during  the  time  of  the 
Spanish- American  War,  when  it  was  called  upon  to  play  for  special 
flag  raising  ceremonies  and  other  public  functions.  Singing  and 
chorus  were  also  included  as  a  part  of  the  music  program.  Some  of 
the  students,  we  were  told,  went  on  to  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music. 
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R.  Winchell  attended  Perkins  under  its  second  Director, 
Michael    Anagnos.    According    to    him,    Mr.    Anagnos' 
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Mr.  Winchell  proudly  showed  his  letters  from  several 
Presidents  to  the  author. 


greatest  accomplishment  was  raising  large  sums  of  money  for  the 
school,  a  fact  well  documented.  We  also  learned  that  under  the 
Anagnos  administration  there  was  a  strong  emphasis  on  public 
education.  Each  Thursday,  pupils  would  put  on  special  exhibitions 
for  the  public  which  included  one-half  hour  of  classes  and  one-half 
hour  of  music.  When  we  asked,  what  kind  of  man  was  Michael 
Anagnos,  the  immediate  reply  was,  "...  strict!."  For  example, 
Mr.  Winchell  said  that  Anagnos  would  not  hesitate  to  dismiss 
a  student  caught  using  tobacco. 

Even  though  Charles  Winchell  attended  Perkins  at  the  same  time 
as  Helen  Keller,  he  never  saw  her  because,  he  said  the  boys  and 
girls  were  educated  separately.  When  we  asked  him  if  he  had  heard 
of  Laura  Bridgman,  the  first  deaf-blind  student  to  be  educated,  he 
replied  that  one  of  the  older  blind  teachers  on  the  staff  remembered 
her.  One  famous  person  connected  with  Perkins  that  Mr.  Winchell 
remembered  very  well  was  Julia  Ward  Howe,  wife  of  Perkins'  first 
Director.  He  told  us  that  she  visited  the  school  in  1900  and  accord- 
ing to  his  account,  shook  hands  with  all  of  the  boys,  saying,  "Be 
good  boys  and  learn  all  you  can." 

Charles  Winchell  had  to  leave  Perkins  at  18  in  order  to  go  to 
work  to  support  his  grandmother  with  whom  he  had  been  living.  It 
was  at  that  time  he  estabhshed  his  first  chair  caning  business. 

There  were  times  when  he  tried  other  kinds  of  work:  for  example 
he  established  a  workshop  for  the  blind  in  Pittsfield,  where  he 
worked  as  a  teacher  and  as  the  shop's  foreman.  In  1912  he  was 
married  and  shortly  after  that,  he  and  his  wife  bought  and  ran  a 
general  store  in  nearby  Hinsdale  for  nearly  eight  years.  After  that 
the  Winchell  family  went  to  California  where  they  operated  a  can- 
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ing  business.  Over  the  years  the  family  crossed  the  country  several 
times,  and  visited  Florida,  supporting  themselves  by  chair  caning 
and  other  work.  Ultimately,  however,  they  returned  to  the  Berk- 
shires  to  establish  their  permanent  home.  As  Mr.  Winchell  com- 
mented, "...  there  are  good  people  here." 

As  we  neared  the  end  of  our  visit,  Mr.  Winchell  told  us  about  his 
xV  interest  in  government  and  politics.  Reaching  down  in  the 
cushion  of  his  chair,  he  showed  us  letters  he  had  received  from 
Senators,  Presidents,  and  other  public  officials.  He  was  especially 
fond  of  a  letter  he  had  received  from  President  Harry  Truman  and 
one  from  Hubert  Humphrey,  both  of  whom  he  had  said,  ".  .  .  were 
great  and  honest  men." 

Our  host  told  us  about  some  of  his  other  interests  and  hobbies 
such  as  collecting  stamps  and  flags  and  writing  poetry.  His  inter- 
ests were  broad  and  many. 

Our  meeting  with  Charles  Winchell  had  given  us  a  rare  opportu- 
nity to  learn  about  the  early  history  of  Perkins  from  one  who  was  a 
part  of  that  history.  Beyond  that,  we  had  the  privilege  of  meeting 
and  talking  with  a  man  who,  in  spite  of  serious  odds,  has  achieved 
a  successful  and  interesting  life. 

William  T.  Heisler 


Christmas  Concert  Highlights 

A  PROGRAM  of  traditional  and  contemporary  Christmas  music 
was  presented  by  the  Music  Department  on  December  15,  18 
and  20.  The  program  featured  two  works  for  Brass  ensemble  by 
G.  Gabrieii  and  excerpts  from  the  Vivaldi  "Gloria"  sung  by  the 
Upper  School,  Young  Adult,  and  Staff  Chorus.  Contemporary  set- 
tings with  synthesizer  accompaniment  were  sung  by  the  Lower 
School  Chorus.  A  small  select  group  from  the  Upper  School 
Chorus  called  the  Chamber  Singers  sang  three  16th  c.  Spanish 
Carols.  Two  former  alumni  of  Perkins:  Stephanie  Barker  and  Betty 
Gayzagian  were  featured  soloists  in  the  Vivaldi  work.  The  concert 
ended  with  three  traditional  carols  sung  by  the  audience  and 
choruses  with  brass,  organ  and  percussion. 

Colorful  new  red  robes  were  worn  by  the  Upper  School,  Young 
Adult,  Staff  and  Alumni  Chorus,  while  the  Lower  School  Chorus 
was  dressed  in  white.  Outside  volunteers  helped  to  robe  the 
choruses  at  each  performance. 

After  each  concert,  refreshments  were  served  in  the  Museum 
area.  Everyone  seemed  to  enjoy  this  opportunity  to  talk  with  staff, 
students  and  friends. 
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Perkins  Students  Enjoy  Skiing 

DURING  the  past  winter  a  group  of  Perkins  students  accom- 
panied by  staff  members  and  parents  completed  several 
cross-country  skiing  trips  to  Northfield  Mountain,  a  multi-use  rec- 
reation area  in  western  Massachusetts.  Here  they  were  joined  by 
members  and  staff  of  the  Experiment  with  Travel  (EWT)  program, 
a  Springfield,  Massachusetts  organization  which  uses  outdoor  ex- 
periences as  part  of  its  program  for  social,  emotional,  and  physical 
rehabilitation. 

On  chilly  Saturday  mornings  while  many  of  their  friends  were 
still  in  bed,  the  skiers  and  staff  left  Perkins  for  Northfield.  On  these 
same  days  a  similar  number  of  volunteers  and  staff  from  the  EWT 
program  left  their  Springfield  headquarters  for  the  mountain. 
Usually  by  10:00  a.m.  the  two  groups  joined  for  skiing. 

The  first  responsibility  was  to  check  to  see  that  skis,  poles,  and 
boots  were  fitted  correctly.  During  this  Ume  old  acquaintances 
were  renewed  and  new  ones  developed. 

After  preparations  for  skiing  were  completed  everyone  put  on 
his  skis  and  pracdced  "shuffling"  across  open  terrain.  Next  came 
the  "easy"  part,  learning  to  fall  down;  a  feat  already  accomplished 
by  many.  However,  it  was  important  for  the  students  to  learn  to 
fall  in  a  relaxed  and  controlled  manner  to  prevent  injuries. 

After  mastering  the  art  of  falling  properly,  individuals  were  in- 
troduced to  the  technique  of  turning  and  sliding  on  their  skis,  using 
the  kick  and  glide  method.  Some  found  this  method  a  little  like 
roller  skating  they  had  done  at  Perkins.  After  some  practice 
each  student  was  able  to  develop  a  technique  best  adapted  to  his 
abilities. 

The  skiers  then  moved  to  a  hilly  area  to  learn  a  braking  tech- 
nique known  as  the  "snowplow."  This  led  to  further  unexpected 
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opportunities  to  practice  falling.  All  of  these  techniques  were  prac- 
ticed on  progressively  more  difficult  slopes  with  each  student 
progressing  at  his  own  rate.  By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  many 
felt  confident  enough  to  attempt  to  ski  tour  up  the  mountain.  This 
involved  following  a  winding  trail  up  through  the  woods.  In  spite  of 
occasional  spills  along  the  way,  which  were  taken  good  naturedly, 
the  students  completed  these  ski  tours  within  a  reasonable  time. 

The  accomplishments  were  many  and  varied  for  each  individual. 
Being  able  to  ski  over  the  snow  in  an  environment  previously  alien 
and  threatening  to  these  blind,  partially  seeing  and  deaf-blind  stu- 
dents needs  to  be  rated  highly  in  the  development  of  confidence 
and  self-esteem.  There  was  a  reciprocal  benefit  for  the  EWT  volun- 
teers in  the  realization  that  despite  physical  limitations,  one  could 
adjust  to  his  handicap.  All  would  agree,  however,  that  the  main 
accomplishment  of  these  skiing  trips  was  that  everyone  had  fun! 

The  skiing  trips  were  arranged  by  Douglas  Deyoe  assisted  by 
Charles  Roth,  members  of  the  Perkins  staff.  Students  who  partici- 
pated were:  Walter  Moreira,  Robert  Neville,  Richard  Raschi,  Cor- 
nell Babbs,  Charles  Rice,  Timothy  Leary,  Barry  Lunn,  Sharlene 
Morris,  Laurita  Rivas,  Karen  Cavanaugh,  Kim  Kingsley,  Mary  Jo 
Fisk,  Ron  Carswell,  Susan  Guild,  Jan  Bartholomew,  Paul  Agos- 
tinelli,  Jeff  Ceccacci,  Joey  Carter,  Joe  Kreger,  Ona  Stewart 
(deaf-blind),  Maria  Raimo , (deaf-blind),  Gina  Peters,  Jeff  Gross 
(deaf-blind),  Rodney  Walker  (deaf-blind),  Howard  Pelder,  Irma 
Acevedo  (deaf-blind),  and  Edwin  Montanez. 

Douglas  Deyoe 
Guidance  Counselor 


ON  February  1st  the  Braille  Printing  Department  of  Howe 
Press  moved  to  the  National  Braille  Press  building  on  St. 
Stephen  Street,  Boston.  The  consolidation  is  a  result  of  a  detailed 
study  of  how  to  improve  services  for  the  blind.  The  merger  also 
included  computer  translation  equipment  from  the  Protestant 
Guild  for  the  Blind. 

Howe  Press  will  continue  to  develop  and  market  braille  maps 
and  children's  books  in  "Braille  Vision."  The  transfer  of  the 
braille  press  and  its  personnel  brings  to  a  close  143  years  of 
producing  braille  books  on  the  Perkins  campus. 

The  vacated  floor  space  will  be  used  to  increase  production  of 
the  Perkins  Brailler. 
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Parents  Day  at  Perkins 

A  SPECIAL  DAY  for  parents  of  Perkins  pupils  was  held  at  the 
school  on  December  1,  1977.  This  was  the  second  Parent 
Conference  to  be  held  during  1977.  During  the  early  afternoon  the 
parents  were  invited  to  visit  classrooms  and  to  confer  with 
teachers.  Later  they  met  with  cottage  staff.  A  catered  dinner  was 
served  in  the  Northeast  Building. 

During  the  evening  program  discussion  focused  on  the  topic 
"Case  Reviews,  Staffings  and  Core  Evaluations."  Parents  were 
advised  of  their  rights  and  responsibilities  under  the  new  special 
education  legislation  to  become  involved  in  the  educational  plan- 
ning of  their  children.  A  panel  of  staff  members  described  various 
aspects  of  the  new  legislation  relating  to  educational  placement  and 
pupil  evaluation  and  answered  questions  from  the  group.' 

Parents  who  attended  represented  both  students  and  clients  from 
throughout  our  school  program.  Those  who  were  able  to  come 
found  the  discussion  interesting  and  stimulating.  They  remarked 
that  they  felt  more  able  to  carry  out  their  responsibilities  related  to 
educational  planning  for  their  children. 

On  May  7,  1978  another  program  will  be  planned  for  parents.  In 
place  of  the  Annual  Open  House,  parents  will  be  offered  a  day  of 
workshops  on  various  topics  suggested  and  selected  by  them- 
selves. Perkins  looks  forward  to  that  May  meeting  and  hopes  that 
many  parents  are  planning  to  come. 


New  Deaf-Biind  Bibliography 

What  is  probably  a  must  for  anyone  working  with  deaf-blind 
children  is  the  revised  edition  of  the  Deaf-Blind  Bibliography  pub- 
lished in  August.  Since  it  was  first  published  in  1972  by  the  Per- 
kins School  for  the  Blind,  the  expansion  of  services  to  deaf-blind 
children  has  led  to  many  additional  books,  pamphlets,  articles, 
films,  video-tapes,  conference  reports,  as  well  as  unpublished  pa- 
pers, dealing  with  this  dual  sensory  handicap.  This  new  Bibliog- 
raphy covers  as  completely  as  possible  this  material  as  well  as  the 
prior  material. 

The  Bibliography  is  186  pages  and  co-sponsored  by  the  Perkins 
School  for  the  Blind  and  the  New  England  Regional  Center  for 
Services  to  Deaf-Blind  Children.  Price  is  $3.00  which  includes 
postage  and  handling.  A  check  or  money  order  should  be  made 
payable  to  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind.  The  order  should  be 
sent  to  Publications,  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  175  North 
Beacon  Street,  Watertown,  MA  02172. 
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I^IEMORIAM 
William  E.  Wyckoff 

November  2,  1912  —  February  15,  1978 

WILLIAM  E.  Wyckoff,  a  former  employee  of  the  Howe 
Press,  passed  away  on  February  15,  1978,  after  a  period  of 
illness. 

Mr.  Wyckoff  s  career  at  Perkins  began  in  1931  when  he  was 
employed  as  an  apprentice  stereotyper  at  the  former  South  Bos- 
ton Workshop  of  Perkins.  His  first  book,  the  1933  edition  of 
Plutarch's  Lives  consisted  of  24  braille  volumes  and  was  one  of 
the  earliest  embossed  books  for  the  Library  of  Congress  program. 
Since  that  time  he  had  embossed  hundreds  of  braille  titles. 

In  1940,  Mr.  Wyckoff  became  operator  of  the  braille  printing 
press  and  was  in  charge  of  the  making  of  embossed  maps  and 
charts.  He  was  later  transferred  to  the  Howe  Press  in  Watertown 
following  the  closing  of  the  South  Boston  Workshop. 

During  1944-1945,  he  interrupted  his  career  to  serve  in  the 
armed  forces  in  World  War  II.  Since  that  time  he  served  as  a 
printer,  binder  and  stereotyper  at  the  Howe  Press. 

Mr.  Wyckoff  filled  an  important  position  in  the  field  where 
skilled  technicians  like  himself  were  far  too  scarce.  Over  the  past 
46  years,  books,  maps  and  other  projects  completed  by  him  have 
been  available  for  blind  persons  throughout  the  United  States  and 
in  many  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Wyckoff  retired  from  Perkins  in  January,  1978,  and  re- 
ceived a  Revere  Bowl  from  the  Perkins  Trustees  for  his  years  of 
loyal  service. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Elinor  (Greene);  a  son,  William  E. 
Wyckoff,  Jr.  and  two  daughters;  Anne  and  Mrs.  Winston  (Claire) 
Yelland. 
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On  and  Off  the  Campus 


New  Perkins  Film  —  "The  Perkins  Story  —  Adapting  to  Change" 
has  been  seen  by  many  different  organizations  in  recent  months. 
Groups  interested  in  borrowing  the  film  should  contact  Campbell 
Films,  Saxtons  River,  Vt.  05154. 

Howe  Press  Honored  —  At  the  International  Book  Fair  in  Leipzig, 
Germany  this  past  summer  Howe  Press  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  for 
the  excellence  of  their  braille-vision  book,  Mushrooms  in  the  Rain. 
The  unique  format  of  braille  on  the  print  page  of  children's  books 
developed  by  the  Howe  Press  and  the  special  binding  technique 
used  in  the  braille-vision  books  for  children  have  been  accepted  by 
the  National  Endowment  of  the  Arts  as  a  noteworthy  contribution  to 
the  graphic  arts  direction. 

Music  Department  Recitals  —  Two  recitals  were  presented  by  the 
Music  Department  during  the  month  of  November,  1977.  A  recital  of 
organ  music,  including  the  Trio  Sonata  IV  in  E  minor,  S528  by  J.  S. 
Bach  and  the  Sonata  in  D  minor,  opus  65,  no.  6  by  F.  Mendelssohn, 
was  played  by  Carrol  Hassman  of  our  Music  Department. 

A  recital  of  songs  in  Italian,  French,  and  German  was  presented  by 
the  voice  students  of  Mr.  Mazeika.  Fourteen  students  participated 
singing  repertoire  from  the  17th  to  the  19th  century.  Another  recital 
of  popular  songs  and  show  tunes  is  scheduled  in  March,  1978. 

Scouts  Hold  Camporee  on  Battleship  Massachusetts  —  On  the 

weekend  of  October  14-16,  1977  over  one  hundred  scouts  and  their 
scoutmasters  attended  the  Annual  Blind  Scout  Camporee.  This  year 
the  camporee  was  hosted  by  Perkins  and  sponsored  by  the  Tele- 
phone Pioneers  of  America  in  the  Fall  River  area.  The  event  was  held 
on  the  U.S.S.  Massachusetts  which  is  now  a  museum  berthed  at  Fall 
River.  The  scouts  came  from  schools  for  the  blind  on  the  Eastern 
Seaboard  and  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  The  boys  slept  on  board  and  had 
an  opportunity  to  not  only  look  over  the  battleship,  but  also  a  de- 
stroyer, a  submarine,  a  P.T.  boat,  and  a  marine  museum  in  the  area. 
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Pupils  Attend  Circus  —  On  the  afternoon  of  October  26,  fifty  excited 
Lower  School  pupils  accompanied  by  staff  members  boarded  buses 
to  attend  the  famous  Barnum  and  Bailey,  Ringling  Brothers  Circus  at 
the  Boston  Garden. 

Upon  their  arrival  at  the  circus  the  students  and  their  guides  were 
met  by  members  of  the  Telephone  Pioneers  organization  who  showed 
them  to  their  first  tier  seats  at  the  end  of  the  first  ring.  Many  of  the 
clowns  came  up  and  greeted  the  children  individually.  Special  an- 
nouncers. Norm  Nathan  and  John  Lynker  of  Radio  Station  WEEI, 
stationed  themselves -at  ringside  and  began  giving. colorful 
descriptions  to  the  students  via  earphones  provided  by  the  New 
England  Telephone  Company. 

It  was  difficult  to  know  if  any  certain  act  had  a  particular  appeal 
for  the  students.  However,  they  were  surrounded  by  the  noise  of  the 
crowd,  breathed  that  peculiar  odor  from  the  mixture  of  animals  and 
hay,  listened  to  identify  sounds,  questioned  their  sighted  guides  and 
paid  close  attention  to  their  earphones.  They  were  really  at  the 
circus! 

When  the  group  returned  to  the  school  they  were  served  ham- 
burgers and  cold  drinks,  courtesy  of  the  McDonald's  Restaurant  of 
Newton. 

Students  Attend  "Guys  and  Dpils"  —  Seventy  five  Perkins  students 
and  seventy  two  staff  members  and  volunteers  journeyed  to  the  Sud- 
bury Town  Hall  on  the  evening  of  November  9  to  attend  a  perfor- 
mance of  the  musical  show,  "Guys  and  Dolls"  given  by  the  Sudbury 
Players.  This  was  the  final  dress  rehearsal  performance  with  the  Per- 
kins group  being  invited  as  guests.  Before  going  to  the  show  students 
had  listened  to  tapes  of  the  musical  numbers  and  tapes  of  the  origi- 
nal Damon  Runyon  story  on  which  the  show  is  based.  This  contrib- 
uted to  their  understanding  and  enjoyment  of  the  performance  which 
was  shown  in  their  applause.  After  the  show  members  of  the  cast 
came  out  and  talked  with  the  students. 

On  November  23,  fifteen  members  of  the  cast  of  "Guys  and  Dolls" 
came  to  Perkins  to  visit  the  school  and  to  perform  some  of  the 
musical  numbers  from  the  show. 

Turkey  Trot  Record  Hop  Held  —  On  Thursday,  November  17,  1977 
the  Class  of  1978  sponsored  a  Turkey  Trot  Record  Hop  which  was 
held  in  Dwight  Hall.  The  entertainment  at  "radio  station  WPRK"  was 
provided  by  Perkins'  own  WPRK  disc  jockeys:  Raymond  Kiley,  John 
Sforza,  and  technical  engineer,  Rick  Lannquist.  About  75  students 
attended  the  lively,  fun-filled  event.  A  selection  of  modern  as  well  as 
solid  gold  records  were  played  and  many  students  danced.  During 
the  evening  several  games  were  played  and  cash  prizes  and  records 
were  awarded.  Cider  and  baked  goods  (baked  by  the  seniors  and  their 
advisers)  were  available.  A  highlight  of  the  evening  was  the  drawing 
for  the  turkey  raffle.  Chris  Santoro,  a  staff  worker  won  a  12  pound 
turkey.  The  proceeds,  amounting  to  almost  $100.00,  went  into  the 
Senior  Class  treasury. 
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Famous  Author  Uses  Research  Library  —  Joseph  P.  Lash,  author  of 
works  about  Eleanor  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  has  been  doing  re- 
search in  the  Samuel  P.  Hayes  Research  Library.  This  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  book  he  is  writing  on  Helen  Keller.  Mr.  Lash  is  using  the 
extensive  collection  about  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  Helen  Keller,  and 
Polly  Thomson  which  is  located  in  both  the  Nella  Braddy  Henney 
collection  and  in  the  school's  archives. 

Perkins  Scout  Speaks  at  Award  Dinner  —  The  first  Distinguished 
Citizen  Award  Dinner  conducted  by  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Feder- 
ated Councils  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  was  held  in  December. 
The  guest  of  honor  was  Mr.  Gerhard  Bleicken,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  Participating  in 
the  program  as  a  speaker  was  Charles  St.  Dennis,  a  member  of  the 
Perkins  Troop  225.  Charles  told  of  his  experiences  in  scouting  and  of 
the  scouting  program  at  Perkins. 

Perkins  Participates  in  Regional  Tournament  —  The  32nd  annual 
Eastern  Athletic  Association  of  Schools  for  the  Blind  wrestling  and 
cheerleading  tournament  was  held  at  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind  in  Baltimore  on  January  27  and  28,  1978.  Both  the  Perkins 
wrestling  team  and  the  cheerleading  squad  placed  third  in  their 
respective  competitions.  Each  received  a  handsome  trophy  for  their 
efforts. 

All  of  the  eleven  wrestlers  who  took  part  scored  points  for  their 
team.  This  made  it  a  total  team  effort  to  capture  third  place.  The 
team  members  are:  Mike  Gaccione,  Charles  Rick,  Bill  Pensivy, 
Blaine  Cook,  Richard  Raschi,  Roger  Walsh,  Edwin  Montanez,  Walter 
Moreira,  Richard  Hill,  Bob  Neville,  and  Captain  Cornell  Babbs.  The 
members  of  the  cheerleading  squad  are:  Captain  Sharlene  Morris, 
Laurita  Rivas,  Joke  DeVries,  Sheila  Duarte,  Karen  Thompson,  and 
Dawn  Hamilton. 


IN  MEMORIAM 
Joseph  Ernest  Marchant 

April  24,  1911  —  January  20,  1978 

Joseph  Ernest  Marchant  died  on  January  20,  1978  following  a 
heart  attack  while  working  at  Perkins.  "Ernie",  as  he  was  known 
to  all,  completed  24  years  of  loyal  and  dedicated  service  in  the 
Perkins  Maintenance  Department  and  since  1970  served  as  its 
Grounds  Foreman.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Betty  L.  (Wyner);  a 
son,  John  J.  Marchant,  Foreman  of  the  Perkins  Food  and  House- 
hold Supply  Department;  a  daughter,  Janet  M.  Geoghegan  and 
eleven  grandchildren. 
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COMING  EVENTS  AT  PERKINS 

April 

Apr.  12  Weds. 

Senior  Class  Trip 

Apr.  13  Thurs. 

Student  Council  Meeting  —  4:15  p.m. 

Apr.  14  Fri. 

SPRING  RECESS  Begins  at  Noon  —  BROOKS  & 
TOMPKINS  OPEN 
Offices  and  Library  Close  at  5:00  p.m. 

Apr.  17  Mon. 

PATRIOTS  DAY  HOLIDAY  —  Offices  and  Library 
Closed 

Apr.  18  Tues. 

Library  Open  —  9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon 

thru 

and 

Apr.  21   Fri. 

1:00  p.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 

April  23  Sun. 

Pupils  Return 

Apr.  24  Mon. 

CLASSES  RESUME  —  Offices  and  Library 
Reopen 

Apr.  27  Thurs. 

Executive  Committee  Meeting 

Volunteers  Recognition  Evening  —  8:00  p.m. 

Apr.  29  Sat. 

Four-Way  Track  Meet 
May 

May    3. Weds. 

Coed  Track  Meet  vs.  Connecticut  at  Perkins 

May    5  Fri. 

Teacher  Training  Diplomas  Awarded 

May    6  Sat. 

E.A.A.B.  Coed  Track  Tournament  at  Overbrook 

May    8  Mon. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  WEEK 
Houseparents  Meeting 

May    9  Tues. 

P.A.A.  Awards  Assembly 

May  10  Weds. 

STAFF  TEA  —  Staff  Lounge  —  4:00-5:00  p.m. 

May  11  Thurs. 

Student  Council  Meeting 

May  1^  Fri. 

Senior  Prom  —  Dwight  Hall  —  8:00  p.m. 

May  13  Sat. 

Student-Staff-Alumni  Track  Meet  —  2:00  p.m. 

May  16  Tues. 

Lower  School  Track  Meet 

May  1.7  Weds. 

STAFF  MEETING  —  North  Building  Auditorium 

May  21   Sun. 

Parent's  Day  Workshop  —  11:00-4:00  p.m. 

May  23  Tues. 

Spring  Concert  —  Dwight  Hall  —  8:15  p.m. 

May  25  Thurs. 

Spring  Concert  —  Dwight  Hall  —  8:15  p.m. 
Executive  Committee  Meeting 

May  29  Mon. 

MEMORIAL  DAY  HOLIDAY  —  School,  Office 
and  Library  closed 

June 

June    7  Thurs. 

Final  Exams 

thru 

June    8  Fri. 

Final  Exams 

June  10  Sat. 

Newton  Yacht  Club  —  2:30  p.m. 

Juen  13  Tues. 

Picnic  and  Fair  Day 

June  14  Weds. 

Clean-Up  Day 

Watertown  Yacht  Club  —  5:30  p.m. 

June  15  Thurs. 

Final  Assembly  —  Dwight  Hall  —  9:00  a.m. 

June  16  Fri. 

GRADUATION  DAY 

Trustees  Meeting 

Luncheon  for  Graduating  Class  —  12:00  noon 

Graduation  Exercises  —  Dwight  Hall  —  2:00  p.m. 

June  17  Sat. 

ALUMNI  DAY 
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The   LANTERN 


PUBLISHED  THREE  TIMES  A  YEAR  IN  PRINT 
AND  BRAILLE  EDITIONS  BY 

PERKINS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
WATERTOWN,  MASS.  02172 

Founded  1829 

A  private  school  for  blind  and  deaf -blind  girls  and  boys 

A  member  since  1947 

The  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 

Secondary  Schools 


^'The  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  admits  students  of  any  race,  color, 
national  and  ethnic  origin  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  programs,  and 
activities  generally  accorded  or  made  available  to  students  at  the 
school.  It  does  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  national 
or  ethnic  origin  in  the  administration  of  its  educational  policies, 
admissions  policies,  scholarship  and  loan  programs,  and  athletic  and 
other  school-administered  programs." 


COVER: 


MEET  LAWRENCE  J.  MELANDER  .... 

.  .  .  Supervisor  of  Perkins  Lower  School.  A  graduate  of  Bates 
College,  Lewiston,  Maine,  and  the  Boston  College- Perkins 
Teacher  Training  Course,  Mr.  Melander  joined  the  Perkins  staff  in 
1967  as  a  teacher  in  the  Lower  School.  In  1972  he  received  his 
C.A.E.S.  degree  in  Special  Education  Administration  at  Boston 
College  and  in  1974  was  appointed  Lower  School  Supervisor. 

Mr.  Melander  maintains  a  very  busy  schedule  which  requires  his 
attendance  at  numerous  types  of  meetings  in  addition  to  his  office 
and  supervisory  responsibilities.  He  still  finds  time,  however,  to 
accompany  the  Lower  School  students  and  teachers  each  year  on 
their  week  of  school  camping  on  Cape  Cod. 

In  addition  to  his  busy  schedule  he  maintains  a  strong  interest  in 
sports,  being  a  member  of  a  softball  team  and  a  bowling  team. 

Mr.  Melander  is  married,  and  he  and  his  wife,  Susan,  reside  in 
Littleton,  Massachusetts.  They  have  one  child. 


Editorial 


Inside  and  Outside  of 
the  Lower  School 


XiL^  ^y  first  year  as  Director  of  Perkins  con- 
cludes, I  reflect  with  some  regret  on  not  having 
been  able  to  manage  'my  time  in  such  a  manner 
that  would  have  enabled  me  to  have  spent  more 
of  it  getting  acquainted  with  the  "Lower 
School." 

Certainly  the  Lower  School  is  a  place  and  a 
building  on  campus,  and  an  attractive  site  to  be 
sure.  The  building,  which  in  reality  is  a  complex 
of  living  units  and  an  educational  facility,  pre- 
sents itself  very  well  when  viewed  from  the 
exterior.  The  central  spire,  courtyard,  leaded 
glass  windows,  arches,  and  passages  are  a  beau- 
tiful architectural  blend. 

But  the  Lower  School  is  not  just  those  ex- 
ternal features;  it  has  an  internal  aspect  too. 
Internally  you  begin  to  feel  the  excitement  and 
mission;  the  commitment  and  dedication;  the 
hurrying  and  scurrying;  and  the  positive  atmo- 
sphere that  is  radiated  by  the  students  and  staff. 

The  Lower  School  is  one  of  Perkins'  five 
educational  units.  The  others  are  the  Junior  and 
Senior  High  Program,  the  Special  Program, 


Deaf-Blind  Program,  and  the  Rehabilitation  Program.  None  of 
these  programs  is  without  its  challenges,  but  the  Lower  School  has 
some  unique  ones.  The  Lower  School  programs  for  students  who, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  have  been  thrust  into  a  more  formal 
setting  than  that  of  nursery  school,  and  are  having  to  adapt  to  a 
"foreign"  environment;  children  who,  for  the  first  time,  are  tem- 
porarily at  a  distance  from  the  comforting  of  a  parent. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  may  for  the  first  time  be  under  the 
guidance  of  knowledgeable,  caring  school  and  cottage  staff. 

In  whatever  state  they  arrive,  there  is  concern  and  dedicated 
efforts  extended  to  the  meeting  of  their  personal  and  educational 
needs.  There  is  a  total  program,  balanced  in  different  proportions 
for  each  child;  a  balance  between  meaningful  academics,  daily 
living  skills,  music,  physical  education,  and  much  else,  including 
opportunities  for  just  plain  fun  and  social  development. 

The  Lower  School  team  consists  of  teachers,  teacher  aides,  so- 
cial workers,  counselors,  houseparents,  child  care  workers,  cooks, 
speech  therapists,  physical  therapist,  secretaries,  domestic  service 
workers,  custodians,  administrators,  and  others  as  the  need  de- 
mands. The  geographic  and  architectural  features  stand  out;  but 
the  staff  is  outstanding. 

Staff  members  are  currently  facing  a  challenge  greatly  different 
from  those  previously  faced.  They  are  working  with  children  who 
require  their  every  strength.  The  cooperative  efforts  between  the 
Perkins  staff,  parents,  and  referring  educational  agencies  demand  a 
careful  structuring  of  time  and  energy. 

Your  perceptions  of  the  Lower  School  may  be  quite  accurate  or 
quite  vague.  Perhaps  the  reading  of  Mr.  Melander's  article  in  this 
issue  of  the  Lantern  will  be  something  to  help  you  gain  a  perspec- 
tive on  today's  program.  The  Lower  School  is  a  program  first;  a 
place  last.  It  is  a  program  where  educational,  social,  emotional, 
biological,  pre -vocational,  and  avocational  needs  of  children  de- 
termine the  component  parts  of  the  efforts  extended  on  their 
behalf. 


Charles  C.  Woodcock 
Director 


A  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 

nERKlNS  SCHOOL  for  the  Blind,  or  the  New  England  Institu- 
K  tionfor  the  Blind  as  it  was  formerly  known,  first  opened  its  doors  in 
1832.  However,  during  the  school's  first  fifty-five  years  there  was  no 
Lower  School  as  we  know  it  today  and  pupils  were  not  admitted  until 
the  ages  of  eight  or  nine.  All  students  during  thai  time,  both  younger 
and  older  ones,  were  educated  in  the  same  plant,  with  the  exception 
that  boys  and  girls  were  placed  in  separate  departments  of  the  school. 

The  First  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 

IT  WAS  NOT  until  the  administration  of  Michael  Anagnos,  Perkins' 
second  Director,  that  the  concept  was  developed  for  establishing 
a  separate  "kindergarten  for  the  blind".  This  development  of  a 
kindergarten  was  conceived  by  Anagnos  because  of  his  concern  for 
the  general  welfare  of  young  blind  children  at  that  time,  large  num- 
bers of  whom  were  indigent  and  neglected.  Anagnos,  in  pressing 
his  campaign  to  build  a  separate  school  unit  for  young  blind  chil- 
dren, stressed  the  great  need  for  providing  early  education  to 
ameliorate  the  conditions  of  neglect  and  poverty  under  which  so 
many  suffered.  Even  though  Anagnos  encountered  some  opposi- 
tion when  he  presented  his  idea  for  a  separate  kindergarten  for  the 
young  blind,  he  nevertheless  was  able  through  persistent  determi- 
nation to  raise  the  needed  funds  for  this  project.  In  1887,  the  new 
kindergarten,  which  also  included  the  first  six  grades,  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Jamaica  Plain  section  of  Boston.  Its  first  supervisor 
was  Miss  Isabel  Greeley.  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock,  a  pioneer  in  the 
kindergarten  movement  at  that  time,  stated  that  the  founding  of  the 
Perkins  kindergarten  marked  the  beginning  of  progressive 
education. 

In  establishing  his  kindergarten,  Michael  Anagnos  was  strongly 
influenced  by  the  philosophy  of  Friedrich  Froebel,  the  German 
founder  of  the  kindergarten  system,  who  stressed  the  importance 
of  learning  by  doing.  This  experience  type  of  learning  was  believed 
especially  important  for  blind  children  who  utilize  touch  as  their 
principal  sense.  Much  use  was  made  in  the  new  kindergarten  of  the 
so-called  Froebelian  "gifts":  building  with  blocks,  clay  modeling, 
and  similar  manipulative  activities.  A  complete  program  of  physi- 
cal education  was  also  included  to  develop  sound  bodies  and  to 
improve  mobility.  Classes  in  the  new  kindergarten  were  kept  small 
and  there  was  a  high  degree  of  individualization  in  teaching. 
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When  Perkins  was  moved  to  its  present  Watertown  campus  in 
1912,  the  kindergarten  and  elementary  grades  were  transferred  to  a 
separate  group  of  buildings  which  comprise  the  present  Lower 
School.  Dr.  Edward  Allen,  Pferkins'  third  Director,  who  planned 
the  new  Watertown  plant,  required  that  all  classrooms  be  made 
small  in  order  to  insure  small  groups. 

Following  the  period  of  the  retrolental-fibroplasia  wave  of  the 
1950' s,  the  population  of  the  Perkins  Lower  School  began  to 
change  in  regard  to  the  kinds  of  students  being  served.  From  a 
traditional  population  composed  of  children  whose  chief  impair- 
ment was  that  of  blindness,  there  has  been  an  increasing  percent- 
age of  children  admitted  with  low  vision  and  multiple  impairments. 
This  has  necessitated  a  number  of  important  program 
modifications  and  changes  which  are  described  elsewhere  in  this 
issue. 

Each  year  Perkins  presents  a  special  program  known  as  the  Di- 
rectors' Memorial  Exercises  during  which  its  early  Directors  are 
recognized  for  their  various  contributions.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
pressive part  of  this  ceremony  is  the  recognition  accorded  Michael 
Anagnos  by  the  children  of  the  Lower  School  in  memory  of  his 
establishing  the  first  complete  program  for  young  blind  children. 

W.T.H. 
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A  Lower  School  pupil  reads 
the  raised  map  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Lower  School 
courtyard. 


Perkins  Lower  Schcx)l:  1978 


PROBABLY  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  Perkins  has  the  Lower 
School  undergone  as  many  changes  as  it  has  in  the  past  five 
years.  The  advent  of  state  and  federal  legislation  regulating  the 
education  of  the  handicapped  has  influenced  every  aspect  of  our 
programming.  Most  significantly,  Perkins,  and  therefore  the 
Lower  School,  has  needed  to  face  the  myriad  of  direct  implications 
of  the  new  legislation  by  carefully  assessing  every  aspect  of  its 
delivery  of  service.  The  demands  of  Chapter  766  and  Federal  Law 
94-142  have  been  well  outlined  in  previous  issues  of  The  Lantern, 
in  newspapers  and  other  publications.  What  it  has  meant  to  the 
Lower  School  is  worthy  of  description. 

The  current  population  of  the  Lower  School  is  composed  of 
children,  ages  six  to  fifteen,  although  children  who  are  four  and 
who  become  five  during  the  school  year  may  be  eligible  for  admis- 
sion. The  oldest  students  are  those  who  would  become  sixteen 
during  their  fmal  year  in  the  Lower  School.  All  children,  of  course, 
have  a  visual  disability,  but  many  have  additional  impairments 
which  affect  their  educational  progress  and  which  require  addi- 
tional support  and  expertise  from  the  staff.  It  is  these  children  with 
additional  special  needs  who  are  now  being  referred  to  Perkins  for 
the  special  services  offered  by  a  residential  or  residential/day 
program. 

It  is  the  goal  of  the  Lower  School  to  provide  a  wide  variety  of 
instructional  and  support  services  to  all  students;  to  encourage 


their  academic,  social  and  emotional  growth,  and  to  give  each  a 
firm  base  upon  which  they  can  further  their  education  in  either  the 
public  or  private  setting.  To  do  this,  the  Lower  School  has  stressed 
the  individualization  of  educational  programming  and,  therefore,  a 
non-graded  system  has  been  established.  This  enables  each  student 
to  progress  at  his  or  her  own  rate  in  each  subject. 

The  classroom  teachers  have  seen  class  sizes  decrease  from  an 
average  of  eight  students  a  few  years  ago,  to  classes  averaging  four 
now.  They  teach  subjects  such  as  language  arts,  arithmetic,  social 
studies,  science,  and  cooking.  Many  techniques  of  daily  living  and 
basic  social  skills  are  taught  by  the  primary  teachers.  All  Lower 
School  teachers  are  skilled  in  educating  the  visually  impaired;  but 
now  they  must  provide  instruction  to  children  with  additional  im- 
pairments such  as  perceptual  dysfunction,  emotional  problems, 
mild  to  moderate  hearing  loss,  brain  injury,  language  disorders, 
and  physical  disabilities.  To  serve  the  needs  of  these  multi- 
impaired  students,  Perkins  has  endeavored  to  update  the  skills  of 
its  teaching  and  cottage  staff  through  providing  in-service  training 
and  by  supporting  participation  in  advanced  coursework  in  local 
universities  and  colleges. 

In  small  class  settings  much  individual  attention  is  available  to 
each  student.  Reading,  language,  and  arithmetic  are  often  taught 
individually  or  in  groups  of  two.  Most  subjects  are  team-taught 
wherever  possible.  Also,  teachers  often  combine  two  or  more  clas- 
ses to  provide  a  "large"  group  atmosphere.  Teacher  aides, 
graduate  and  undergraduate  student  teachers,  and  volunteers 
provide  an  extremely  favorable  environment  by  insuring  opportu- 
nities for  individual  instruction. 

In  addition  to  regular  classroom  instruction,  the  Lower  School 
provides  the  services  of  a  large  number  of  special  class  teachers. 
Special  subjects,  which  include  physical  education,  swimming, 
crafts,  general  shop,  mobility  and  orientation,  speech,  print  and 
braille  music,  chorus,  recreational  music,  and  piano  are  all  geared 
to  serve  the  needs  of  each  student.  All  students  are  encouraged  to 
participate  as  fully  as  possible  in  every  activity  provided  in  the 
Lower  School.  Often,  those  who  have  not  participated  fully  in 
other  settings  find  that  with  the  positive,  supportive  approach  of 
the  teachers  they  develop  skills  that  they  hadn't  appreciated  be- 
fore. The  resultant  increase  in  self-esteem  forms  the  base  for  posi- 
tive growth  for  many  children. 

Cottage  Programs 

In  the  residential  school  and  even  in  the  day  school  program,  the 
importance  of  the  cottages  cannot  be  understated.  The  residential 
cottages  accommodate  approximately  twenty  to  twenty-five  chil- 


A  primary  class  discusses  weekend  activities. 


A  Lower  School  pupil  learns  to  make  his  bed. 


dren.  Although  a  residential  placement  cannot  replace  the  home 
environment,  Perkins  believes  that:  small  bedrooms  of  two  to  four 
beds;  dining  room  tables  for  four,  including  one  or  two  staff  mem- 
bers; attention  to  daily  living  skills  development;  and  a  philosophy 
which  encourages  closeness  with  the  staff,  all  help  the  child  to  feel 
secure  away  from  home.  Often,  the  most  significant  social  gains 
are  made  in  the  cottages.  Here  is  where  each  child  has  chores  or 
obligations  appropriate  to  his  or  her  ability.  Students  are  involved 
in  clubs,  groups,  and  field  trips  which  strengthen  peer  relation- 
ships. The  cottage  also  provides  an  atmosphere  of  interdepen- 
dence, with  the  social  and  emotional  growth  of  each  child  as  its 
primary  goal.  Some  of  the  many  skills  taught  in  the  cottage  are 
dressing,  grooming,  personal  hygiene,  bed  making,  care  of  per- 
sonal property,  organizing  belongings,  table  manners,  proper  use 
of  eating  utensils,  table  setting  and  clearing,  social  amenities,  and 
the  use  of  leisure  time.  Since  the  cottage  is  a  critical  area  in  the  life 
of  each  child  it  is  assuming  a  vital  role  within  the  Lower  School. 

Social  Services 

The  Social  Service  Department  of  the  school  provides  each  par- 
ent with  a  means  of  support  for  their  child  while  they  are  at  school 
and  at  home.  Questions  and  concerns  are  answered  by  trained 
social  workers,  and  through  their  advocacy  role  they  are  able  to 
see  that  each  child  and  family  receives  all  of  the  services  that  are 
available  to  them  in  and  out  of  Perkins.  The  role  of  the  social 
worker  in  the  Lower  School  is  many  faceted  and  it  is  clearly  a  key 
aspect  of  the  team  delivery  of  services. 

Counseling  and  Psychology  Services 

Counseling  and  psychology  services  are  available  to  every  stu- 
dent. Play  therapy,  group  counseling,  and  individual  counseling 
are  offered,  depending  upon  the  most  beneficial  for  the  student. 
For  those  who  require  outside  psychotherapy,  the  Perkins  coun- 
selor acts  as  a  liaison  between  the  therapist  and  the  school  staff. 
Meetings  are  held  as  frequently  as  possible  to  keep  the  needs  of 
each  child  updated.  In  the  counseling  session,  students  discuss 
their  personal  problems,  concerns  and  interests,  and  are  helped  to 
develop  an  effective  approach  to  problem  solving.  Sometimes  the 
focus  of  discussion  is  on  the  problems  of  adapting  to  one  or  more 
handicaps,  but  more  often  it  is  upon  an  understanding  of  one's 
personal  values  and  upon  adapting  oneself  to  the  variety  of 
pressures  encountered  in  the  growth  process.  Counselors  and 
school  psychologists  are  available  to  all  staff  members  for  consul- 
tations regarding  students. 
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Medical  Services 

Medical  services,  which  include  physical  therapy  and  occupa- 
tional therapy  (the  latter  in  September,  1978),  are  provided  by  the 
Weston  Medical  Associates,  Weston,  Massachusetts.  A  complete 
program  of  medical  attention,  which  includes  medical  and  dental 
checkups  and  emergency  treatment,  is  available  to  every  student. 
The  services  of  a  nurse  are  available  on  a  twenty-four  hour  basis. 

The  Lower  School,  along  with  the  other  Perkins  programs,  is 
facing  problems  and  challenges  in  this  era  of  new  special  education 
legislation.  This,  coupled  with  meeting  the  complex  needs  of  an 
increasing  number  of  multi-impaired  students,  requires  all  of  the 
resources  of  both  the  teaching  and  cottage  staffs.  In  spite  of  these 
new  demands  which  have  been  placed  upon  us,  we  will  continue  to 
provide  to  all  of  our  students  the  kinds  of  education  and  support 
services  for  which  Perkins  has  received  wide  recognition. 

Lawrence  J.  Melander 
Lower  School  Supervisor 


Pupils  learn  to  operate  the 
Kurzweil  Reading  Machine 
which  converts  print  to 
speech. 
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Special  Class  Subjects  in  Lower  School 

rHE  following  article  briefly  describes  four  special  class  subjects 
which  are  offered  to  Lower  School  students  in  addition  to  their 
regular  classroom  work.  While  these  do  not  include  all  of  the  special 
class  subjects,  they  do  represent  those  subjects  considered  basic  for  all 
students. 

Physical  Education 

Lower  School  physical  education  includes  a  variety  of  programs 
for  the  primary  and  intermediate  level  students.  Physical  education 
classes  meet  twice  a  week,  utilizing  all  of  the  facilities  on  campus. 
Swimming  classes  meet  once  a  week,  although  recreational  swim- 
ming is  available  at  other  times.  Both  of  these  programs  accommo- 
date all  of  the  Lower  School  students. 

Motor  training  and  corrective  physical  education  classes  are 
held  in  addition  to  regular  physical  education  classes.  Students  in 
motor  training  classes  meet  for  short  periods  five  times  a  week  to 
concentrate  on  spatial  awareness  concepts  and  gross  motor 
movement.  Students  in  the  "correctives"  program  meet  once  a 
week  to  work  on  a  specialized  exercise  program. 

The  recreation  program  provides  for  team  sports  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual competition.  Contests  which  are  held  during  the  year  in- 
clude bowling,  basketball,  wrestling,  gymnastics,  and  track  and 
field.  Other  activities  include  volleyball  and  cheerleading.  All  stu- 
dents are  invited  to  participate. 

Personal  health  classes  are  offered  to  both  primary  and  inter- 
mediate groups,  meeting  once  and  twice  a  week  respectively.  Sub- 
jects taught  include  personal  grooming,  health  and  exercise,  sex 
and  family  living,  growth  and  development,  dental  health,  nutri- 
tion, drug  education,  first  aid,  and  safety. 

Recreational  Music 

Recreational  music  provides  music  experiences  for  young  chil- 
dren when  they  first  enter  Perkins.  All  primary-level  children  come 
to  recreational  music  classes  twice  each  week  with  their  classroom 
teachers,  participating  in  singing  and  speech,  movement,  listening, 
and  instrumental  activities  which  provide  a  foundation  of  musical 
skills  and  concepts. 

As  a  medium  which  captures  the  interest  and  imagination  of 
children  through  pleasurable  experiences,  music  contributes  to  the 
socialization  process  as  the  children  relate  to  each  other  in  song 
and  movement.  For  those  who  have  limited  verbal  skills,  music 
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A  class  in  Recreational  Music  with  its 
teacher,  Mrs.  Judith  Bevans. 

provides  the  opportunity  for  non-verbal  communication  which 
may  represent  a  step  toward  meaningful  verbal  interaction. 
Awareness  of  the  self  and  the  environment  is  enhanced  through 
songs  about  the  children,  themselves,  and  their  experiences  in 
school  and  the  community.  Basic  motor  skills  and  spatial  concepts 
are  developed  and  utilized  in  a  rhythmic  setting,  while  sensory 
awareness  is  increased  through  auditory,  visual,  and  tactual  stimu- 
lation. Because  of  these  many  facets  of  recreational  music,  it  has 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  program  for  primary-level  students, 
providing  them  with  varied  opportunities  for  musical  as  well  as 
non-musical  learning  experiences. 
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Industrial  Education 

Arts  and  crafts  in  the  Lower  School  emphasizes  the  develop- 
ment of  hand  skills  while  providing  students  with  an  outlet  for  their 
creative  abilities.  Independent  work  is  encouraged  in  such  areas  as 
bead  patterning,  weaving,  cutting,  needlepoint,  and  pasting.  Even 
the  youngest  children  take  part  in  the  dozens  of  projects  in  the 
crafts  curriculum.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  developing  concepts  of 
spatial  relationships  and  directionality  at  the  primary  level. 

As  students  become  more  adept  at  hand  skills  they  may  take 
general  shop.  Here,  woodworking,  metal  work,  and  other  more 
advanced  skills  are  offered.  Students  learn  to  use  power  tools, 
such  as  drills  and  saws,  which  are  modified  to  insure  safety.  Proj- 
ects such  as  the  building  of  bird  houses,  board  games,  and  metal 
trivets  are  the  types  of  activities  usually  chosen  by  the  students. 
The  enjoyment  and  pride  often  displayed  by  the  students  after 
completing  a  project  (which  may  be  a  gift  for  a  family  member) 
make  industrial  education  a  subject  area  with  additional  benefits 
beyond  that  of  skill  development. 

Orientation  and  Mobility 

Orientation  and  mobility  training  is  available  to  all  students  in 
the  Lower  School.  This  training  is  under  the  direction  of  mobility 
instructors  who  work  directly  with  the  students  and  their  teachers. 
Before  formal  training  begins,  however,  each  student  is  checked  to 
determine  his  or  her  knowledge  of  body  parts  and  directionality, 
such  as  left-right  and  up-down.  Often,  a  mobility  instructor's  work 
begins  with  the  developing  of  these  concepts. 

Orientation  includes  instruction  in  areas  which  are  most  familiar 
to  the  students.  Understanding  the  configuration  of  furniture  and 
other  items  in  a  known  environment  makes  freedom  of  movement 
within  the  area  possible.  Techniques  of  traveling  comfortably  with 
a  companion,  protecting  oneself  while  moving  in  unfamiliar  sur- 
roundings, and  using  cues  from  the  environment  to  orient  oneself 
are  all  included  in  the  orientation  and  mobility  program.  Indepen- 
dent cane  travel  within  the  school  environment  is  the  goal  for  most 
students,  but  occasionally  advanced  Lower  School  students  learn 
to  negotiate  in  off-campus  environments  under  the  close  supervi- 
sion of  their  instructor. 

In  orientation  and  mobility,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  Lower 
School  Program,  students  advance  at  their  own  rate. 

Lawrence  J.  Melander  Ruth  Pigeon 

Lower  School  Supervisor  Physical  Education  Teacher 

Judith  Bevans 
Music  Teacher 
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Learning  to  swim  is  important  for  all  pupils. 
Working  on  individual  projects  in  Woodworking  Shop. 
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''The  snow  was  as  high  as  an 
elephant's  eye." 


A  Week  to  Remember 

ON  February  6,  1978,  southern  New  England  experienced  the 
worst  snow  storm  ever  recorded  in  local  weather  bureau  his- 
tory, with  up  to  thirty  inches  of  snow  descending  in  a  twenty-four 
hour  period.  This  was  the  storm  that  altered  the  living  patterns  of 
everyone  in  the  region,  including  Perkins,  for  at  least  a  period  of  a 
week,  and  for  some  much  longer. 

School  had  begun  as  usual  on  that  Monday,  but  by  mid- 
afternoon  it  had  begun  to  snow  in  earnest  and  all  non-resident  staif 
members  were  dismissed  early  in  order  to  avoid  hazardous  driving. 
As  the  evening  progressed,  winds  increased  in  gusts  to  hurricane 
force  and  driving  snow  reduced  visibility  to  near  zero.  It  was  in- 
deed a  night  to  remember! 

The  following  morning  people  awoke  to  see  the  storm  continuing 
in  full  fury,  piling  drifts  to  lower  story  windows  and  against  doors; 
cottages  and  campus  residences  became  islands  in  a  sea  of  white 
and  out-of-doors  travel  was  impossible.  However,  the  Perkins  util- 
ity tunnels  made  it  possible  for  travel  between  the  cottages  and  the 
Howe  Building;  otherwise  all  would  have  been  marooned.  During 
this  period  Mr.  Woodcock,  the  Director,  traveled  about  the  cam- 
pus on  skis,  visiting  the  different  cottages  and  checking  conditions 
on  the  grounds. 

Such  storms,  of  course,  are  not  without  their  unusual  and  even 
humorous  incidents.  When  Miss  Albright,  who  lives  in  the  hospital 
building  on  campus,  wished  to  take  her  dog  for  a  walk,  she  was 
forced  to  go  through  the  utility  tunnel  to  the  Howe  Building  and  out 
the  front  door  of  that  building.  Mr.  Heisler,  wishing  to  mail  the 
final  installment  of  the  March  issue  of  The  Lantern  to  the  printer, 
deposited  it  in  a  street  corner  mailbox  on  the  evening  of  the  storm 
only  to  discover  two  days  later  that  the  mailbox  (with  all  of  its  mail) 
was  buried  in  a  snow  drift!  Those  staff  members  who  traveled  to 
the  campus  during  the  early  days  following  the  storm  employed  a 
variety  of  means  to  get  here  which  included:  walking,  skiing,  and 
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obtaining  rides  in  police  cars  and  other  emergency  vehicles  (all 
roads  and  highways  were  closed  during  that  week  to  ordinary  ci- 
vilian traffic).  Perhaps  the  most  unusual  means  of  transportation 
was  that  experienced  by  Susan  Bak,  a  teacher,  who  was  given  a 
ride  part  of  the  way  to  Perkins  in  a  giant  snow  loader. 

Resident  staff  and  others  from  nearby,  assisted  in  various  ways 
to  keep  the  children  gainfully  employed  during  the  eariy  part  of  the 
week.  The  student  store  did  a  hustling  business  with  a  number  of 
staff  members  helping  out.  It  was  reported  that  the  store  ran  out  of 
practically  all  of  its  stock  of  sandwiches,  beverages,  candy,  and 
chips.  Later  in  the  week  permission  was  granted  by  local  au- 
thorities to  bring  a  number  of  the  teachers  to  school  in  four-wheel 
drive  vehicles,  which  were  the  only  kind  capable  of  negotiating  the 
snow  clogged  streets. 

There  were  some  positive  aspects  of  the  big  storm,  including  the 
period  of  unpolluted  air  during  the  driving  ban,  and  the  freedom 
from  traffic  noise.  There  seemed  also  to  be  an  increased  air  of 
neigh  bo  rliness  between  people  on  the  street  who  were  forced  to 
walk  to  the  stores  and  other  places  of  business  because  of  the 
traffic  ban. 

Things  eventually  returned  to  normal  at  Perkins  and  the  enor- 
mous banks  of  snow  finally  disappeared  after  several  weeks.  How- 
ever, the  "Blizzard  of  1978",  as  it  was  called,  will  long  be 
remembered. 

W.T.H. 


Talent  Shows 

DURING  the  isolation  situation  produced  by  the  February  bliz- 
zard an  impromptu  talent  show  was  run  quite  successfully. 
The  Annual  Talent  Show  sponsored  by  the  Student  Council  fol- 
lowed soon  after  on  March  1  in  Dwight  Hall.  Fifteen  acts  included 
contestants  from  the  Lower  School,  the  Upper  School,  and  the 
Rehabilitation  Program.  Three  staff  members:  Marcy  Scott,  Bruce 
Saunders,  and  John  DePasqualle  appeared  as  guest  artists. 

Five  off-campus  judges  found  decisions  difficult,  but  gave  fourth 
place  to  Zeb  Olsen  for  a  novelty  poem;  third  place  to  Charles  Rice 
for  a  dance  number;  second  place  to  Alan  Soule  for  a  novelty  song, 
which  he  had  composed;  and  first  place  to  Jay  Colby  for  his  classi- 
cal piano  playing. 
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Two  Music  Recitals 

A  PIANO  recital  was  held  in  Dwight  Hall  on  March  15,  1978  at 
8:15  p.m.  Fourteen  students  played  pieces  representing  classi- 
cal, romantic,  and  jazz  styles.  The  performers  were  students  of 
Mari-Pia  Antonelli,  Carrol  Hassman,  and  Adele  Trytko,  and 
ranged  from  earliest  beginners  to  the  most  advanced. 

On  March  18,  1978  the  Music  Department  presented  a  student 
voice  recital  in  Dwight  Hall  at  8:15  p.m.  Fourteen  students  per- 
formed, singing  songs  from  Broadway  shows  and  currect  popular 
tunes.  Highlights  of  the  evening  included  "You  Light  Up  My  Life" 
sung  by  Sharlene  Morris,  with  back  up  harmony  by  Timothy  Leary 
and  Richard  Raschi;  and  "Being  Alive"  from  the  musical.  Com- 
pany sung  by  Timothy  Leary,  with  dialogue  by  Cindy  Hess,  Eric 
Bellavance,  and  Richard  Raschi.  A  new  voice  student,  Ronald 
Carswell,  astounded  the  audience  with  his  high  clear  voice  and 
polished  style.  All  students  were  trained  by  Daniel  Mazeika,  De- 
partment Head. 


Volunteers  Night 


THE  ANNUAL  VOLUNTEERS  NIGHT  was  held  on  April  26,  1978  in 
Dwight  Hall.  About  one  hundred  volunteers  were  welcomed 
by  Perkins  students  and  staff  with  John  D.  Goss,  Perkins'  Coor- 
dinator of  Volunteer  Services  in  charge.  This  event  is  held  each 
year  to  recognize  the  many  hours  of  services  provided  for  the 
school  by  volunteers. 

Two  members  of  the  staff  gave  informative  and  entertaining 
talks.  Normand  LeBlance  described  how  the  student  store  and 
lounge  came  into  being  and  how  they  are  being  managed.  Douglas 
Deyoe  of  the  Guidance  Department  showed  slides  and  a  film  of 
Perkins  students  rock-climbing,  exploring  caves,  and  cross- 
country skiing  with  a  volunteer  group  from  the  Springfield  area. 

Charles  C.  Woodcock,  Director,  greeted  and  thanked  the  volun- 
teers on  behalf  of  the  staff  and  Trustees. 

Final  program  events  included  the  reading  of  an  original  poem  by 
Mrs.  John  Goss,  and  a  number  of  musical  selections.  The  latter 
included:  a  vocal  selection,  Dvorak's  setting  of  The  Twenty-Third 
Psalm  sung  by  Mr.  Goss;  the  singing  of  several  well  known  songs 
from  Broadway  shows  by  Mrs.  Cathy  Beatty  of  the  Sudbury 
Players;  piano  selections  by  one  of  the  rehabilitation  clients.  Jay 
Colby;  a  vocal  duet  from  Carousel  by  students  Cindy  Hess  and 
Richard  Raschi;  and  the  song,  "You  Light  Up  My  Life",  sung  by 
Sharlene  Morris,  Timothy  Leary,  and  Richard  Raschi. 
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Regional  Library  Grants 


THE  REGIONAL  LIBRARY  foF  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handi- 
capped has  received  two  grants  from  the  Board  of  Library 
Commissioners  under  Title  I  of  the  Library  Services  Construction 
Act. 

The  first  grant  funds  the  Project  to  Upgrade  Library  Services 
(PULSE).  The  $38,000  grant  has  enabled  the  library  to  hire  a  bib- 
liographic librarian,  Niza  Uslan,  and  two  Readers'  Advisors,  Pa- 
tricia Wyckoff  and  Maijorie  Vassallo.  The  objective  is  to  improve 
library  service  to  the  Regional  Library's  statewide  readership  by 
producing  more  newsletters  and  subject  bibliographies,  providing 
better  reference  service,  and  improving  readers'  advisory  service. 

The  second  grant  funds  the  Selected  Library  Audio  Materials 
(SLAM).  With  the  aid  of  this  $5,000  grant  the  Regional  Library  will 
add  approximately  125  new  cassette  titles  to  its  collection.  The 
new  additions,  recorded  with  the  cooperation  of  the  MAB  Com- 
munications Center,  include  several  hi-interest/low  vocabulary 
titles  for  young  adults  and  low  reading  level  titles  on  daily  living 
skills  for  the  developmentally  disabled  adult. 


Former  Perkins  Graduate 
Honored  by  President  Carter 

CHRISTOPHER  JOHN  PALANO,  a  Pcrkins  graduate  of  the  Class 
of  1973  and  a  graduate  magna  cum  laude  Clark  University, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  1978,  was  honored  along  with  three 
others  of  the  nation's  highest  ranking  blind  college  seniors  on  May 
18  at  the  White  House  by  President  Carter  "in  recognition  of  the 
extraordinary  scholarship  determination  and  intellectual  vigor" 
displayed  by  the  group  in  earning  their  degrees.  President  Carter 
presented  each  with  a  $500  scholastic  achievement  award  from 
Recording  for  the  Blind. 

Christopher's  academic  record  throughout  college  has  been  out- 
standing and  this  spring  he  was  elected  to  membership  in  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  During  the  summer  of  1977  he  served  as  an  intern  for  State 
Representative  Barbara  Gray  of  Framingham  where  he  attended 
hearings  and  did  constituency  work.  Christopher  plans  to  pursue  a 
career  in  law  at  Boston  University  Law  School. 

Christopher's  twin  brother,  Joseph  who  also  attended  Perkins 
and  Clark  University,  has  made  similar  plans  to  enter  law  school. 

Perkins  extends  its  best  wishes  to  both  Christopher  and  Joseph 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  professional  careers. 
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On  and  Off  the  Campus 


Perkins  Explorer  Post  Goes  Down-Hill  Skiing  —  Eight  members  of 
the  Perkins  coed  Explorer  Post  had  an  opportunity  this  past  winter  of 
learning  down-hill  skiing  at  Mt.  Snow,  Vermont.  The  program  that 
lasted  for  four  Sundays  was  conducted  by  Howard  Bronson,  who  has 
developed  a  program  of  instruction  for  skiing  by  the  blind  and  vi- 
sually impaired.  Individualized  instruction  was  given.  The  program 
was  such  a  success  that  the  Scouts  wanted  winter  to  last  longer  so 
that  they  could  go  back  to  the  slopes. 

Students  Enjoy  Pung  Ride  —  Elmbrook  Farm  in  Concord  was  the 
location  for  a  merry  but  chilly  pung  (sleigh)  ride  on  March  4  for 
thirteen  Upper  School  students  and  their  four  advisors.  The  group 
was  pulled  over  the  snow  for  an  hour  by  the  sturdy  horses.  They 
found  it  an  enjoyable  experience  but  said  that  another  time  they 
would  take  more  blankets! 

Student  Council  Dance  —  On  March  31  Dwight  Hall  was  the  scene  of 
the  annual  dance  sponsored  by  the  Student  Council.  Thirty-seven 
couples,  including  guests  from  the  Norfolk  County  4-H  Club,  Weston 
High  School,  Bridgewater  State  College,  and  Tufts  University, 
danced  to  the  music  of  Hymie  Cohen's  orchestra.  The  lively  music 
kept  the  dancers  on  the  floor  most  of  the  evening.  Miss  Branscombe, 
Advisor  to  the  Council,  and  her  helpers  assisted  with  the  refresh- 
ments during  intermission. 

All  School  Record  Hop  —  On  Friday  evening,  March  17,  Ray  Kiley  of 
the  Perkins  staff,  and  Rick  Lannquist  acted  as  hosts  and  disc  jockeys 
for  a  record  hop  in  Dwight  Hall.  About  sixty-five  students  attended. 
Along  with  dancing  there  were  competitions  for  various  prizes.  The 
most  valued  prize  was  a  pair  of  tickets  to  a  concert  by  SHANANA  in 
downtown  Boston  for  the  following  week.  Winners  were  Ricky  Triano 
and  Bill  Pensivy. 

Mime  Program  Conducted  —  The  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  re- 
cently conducted  a  class  in  mime,  utilizingtechniques  adapted  from 
a  study  developed  by  Dr.  Maravene  Loischke  at  Towson  State  Univer- 
sity, Baltimore,  Maryland. 

The  goals  of  this  program  are  to  improve  physical  self-expression 
and  self-confidence  for  the  severely  visually  impaired.  The  class  was 
instructed  by  Jackie  Reifer,  a  professional  mime  instructor  and 
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speech  therapist  at  Perkins.  She  utilized  a  sighted  partner  to  trans- 
late information  to  each  student  through  verbal  instructions  and  by 
touch.  The  program  ran  for  eight  weeks  and  included  nine  students 
and  nine  staff.  An  evaluation  of  the  program  and  the  students'  pro- 
gress will  be  recorded. 

All  School  Bingo  Party —  The  student  lounge  proved  to  be  an  excel- 
lent place  for  a  Bingo  Party  held  on  March  18.  Nearly  fifty  students 
gathered  in  the  lounge.  Callers  were  Mr.  Ackerman  and  Mr. 
Cataruzolo. 

Sugarin'-Off  Party —  Forty-eight  students,  staff,  and  volunteers  from 
Perkins  boarded  a  chartered  bus  for  a  trip  to  the  maple  sugar  farm  of 
Raymond  Parker  in  Brookline,  New  Hampshire  on  April  1.  Soon  after 
arriving  they  hurried  off  to  see  how  the  sap  is  gathered  and  boiled 
down.  Next  they  were  shown  how  to  roll  the  sticky  syrup  onto  sticks 
after  it  had  hardened  on  pans  of  snow  and  were  allowed  to  enjoy  its 
marvelous  taste.  Coffee  and  hot  chocolate  were  then  served. 

Perkins  Scouts  Go  On  Sightseeing  Flight  Around  Boston  —  On  April 
8,  1978  seventeen  members  of  the  Perkins  Scout  Troop  who  had 
never  flown  before,  went  on  a  Special  Flying  Tour  of  the  Boston  area. 
This  event  was  organized  by  the  Boston  Boy  Scout  Council  in  con- 
junction with  Air  New  England.  Perkins  Scouts  were  sponsored  by 
the  Watertown  Lions  Club.  Scoutmaster  Kenneth  Stuckey  and  Assis- 
tant Scoutmaster,  Cafer  Barkus,  along  with  some  of  the  Lions  Club 
members,  accompanied  the  Scouts  on  their  thirty  minute  flight  over 
Greater  Boston.  This  never  to  be  forgotten  experience  elicited  many 
comments  from  the  Scouts  such  as:  "I  loved  the  ride  and  the  air 
pockets  felt  like  a  roller  coaster";  ".  .  .  things  got  smaller  and 
smaller";  ".  .  .  kind  of  a  funny  feeling  like  I  never  felt  before";  "I 
like  being  way  up  so  high".  Boys  from  many  other  troops  shared  this 
thrilling  experience  with  our  Scouts  on  that  day. 

Senior  Class  Trip  to  Disney  World  —  On  Thursday,  April  13,  1978 
seven  students  and  their  four  advisors  flew  to  Orlando,  Florida  for 
their  senior  class  trip.  Shortly  after  arriving  they  visited  famed  Sea 
World,  with  its  pink  flamingos.  During  Friday  and  Saturday  the  class 
visited  Disney  World,  enjoying  its  educational  and  scenic  attractions 
as  well  as  going  on  a  number  of  the  rides.  On  Sunday,  which  was  a 
free  day,  some  of  the  class  members  visited  Busch  Gardens  while 
others  traveled  to  Cape  Canaveral  and  the  Kennedy  Space  Center. 

On  Monday,  after  a  quick  dip  in  the  pool,  a  buffet  breakfast,  and 
last  minute  packing,  the  group  boarded  their  plane  for  the  return  trip 
to  Boston  —  a  trip  for  which  they  had  worked,  planned,  and 
dreamed,  and  now  had  made  a  reality. 

Students  who  participated  were:  Class  President,  Walter  Moreira; 
Blaine  Cook;  Barry  Lunn;  Karen  Cavanaugh;  Cindy  Hess;  Nancy 
Sheedy;  and  Sally  O'Connor.  The  class  advisors  who  accompanied 
the  students  included:  Dorothy  Jackman,  Cheryl  Besden,  Paul  Doerr, 
and  Eloise  Lyman. 
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The  Bees  Return  —  The  recent  Museum  Exhibit  on  bees  and  honey 
was  such  a  success  that  the  Science  Department  of  the  Upper 
School  obtained  and  set  up  an  exhibition  hive  of  honey  bees. 
Through  the  glass  sides  of  the  hive  one  can  watch  a  colony  of  two  to 
three  thousand  bees  at  work  making  honey,  caring  for  the  colony, 
and  a  queen  bee  laying  her  eggs.  The  bees  enter  and  leave  the  hive 
through  a  plastic  tube  which  communicates  to  the  out-of-doors. 
There  has  been  a  wide  interest  in  this  exhibit  by  both  students  and 
staff. 

Perkins  Student  —  Race  Winner  —  Bill  Momtsois,  a  piano  tuning 
student  from  Greece,  came  in  first  in  the  Handicapped  Division  of 
the  first  annual  Charles  River  Run  road  race.  He  completed  the  seven 
mile  course,  which  went  through  parts  of  Brighton,  Cambridge, 
Watertown,  and  Newton,  in  49  minutes,  24  seconds.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  A.  Claude  Ellis,  Principal  who  served  as  his  running 
guide.  Bill  was  awarded  a  trophy  and  a  travel  bag  for  winning.  A  total 
of  1600  runners  competed  in  this  event  which  was  sponsored  by  the 
Greater  Boston  Association  for  Retarded  Citizens,  Incorporated. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

David  Abraham 

October  18,  1896  —  May  22,  1978 
David  Abraham  former  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Howe  Press  of 
Perkins  and  inventor  of  the  Perkins  Brailler  died  at  his  residence, 
Pinellas  Park,  Florida  on  May  22,  1978.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
Helen  (McCormack),  a  son  David  J.,  and  daughter  Marjorie  A. 
Lehmann,  6  grandchildren  and  9  great-grandchildren.  An  account 
of  Mr.  Abraham's  career  at  Perkins  will  appear  in  the  next  issue 
of  The  Lantern. 

Benigna  Cull 

September  3,  1910  —  May  15,  1978 

Mrs.  Benigna  Cull  was  a  houseparent  at  Perkins  during  the 
period  September,  1966  to  June,  1975.  She  died  in  New  Delhi, 
India  while  visiting  in  that  country.  There  are  no  known  survivors. 

Ralph  LoweU 

July  23,  1890  —  May  15,  1978 

Ralph  Lowell  who  served  as  a  member  of  the  Perkins  Board  of 
Trustees,  1926-1946  and  Corporation  1926-1978  died  on  May  15, 
1978.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Charlotte  (Loring),  6  children,  20 
grandchildren,  and  7  great-grandchildren. 
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Children  of  Perkins  Helped  by  Bequests 


IT  is  no  secret  that  both  Federal  and  State  laws  enacted  in  the 
last  few  years  make  new  and  costly  demands  on  all  who  pro- 
vide educational  programs  to  the  handicapped. 

We  are  all  in  favor  of  giving  the  best  possible  program  to 
every  child,  whatever  his  handicap.  However,  this  does  give  rise 
to  special  financial  problems. 

Caught  between  inadequate  federal  and  state  appropriations 
and  the  already  high  level  of  property  taxes  to  support  local 
School  Committees,  the  Private  Schools  like  Perkins  face  greater 
demands  than  ever  before. 

In  this  regard,  the  importance  of  the  Perkins  endowment 
grows  in  magnitude  every  year. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School  for 
THE  Blind,  a  corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of 
dollars  ($  ),  the  same  to  be  applied  to  the  general  uses 

and  purposes  of  said  corporation  under  the  direction  of  its  Board  of 
Trustees;  and  I  do  hereby  direct  that  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for 
the  time  being  of  said  corporation  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to 
my  executors  for  the  same. 


The  address  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  corporation  is  as  follows: 
JOHN  W.  BRYANT 
175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110 
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PERKINS  SCHOOljyumi  Bt'MC 


The   LANTERN 


PUBLISHED  THREE  TIMES  A  YEAR  IN  PRINT 
AND  BRAILLE  EDITIONS  BY 

PERKINS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
WATERTOWN,  MASS.  02172 

Founded  1829 

A  private  school  for  blind  and  deaf -blind  girls  and  boys 

A  member  since  1947 

The  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 

Secondary  Schools 


"The  Perkins  School  for  the  BHnd  admits  students  of  any  race,  color, 
national  and  ethnic  origin  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  programs,  and 
activities  generally  accorded  or  made  available  to  students  at  the 
school.  It  does  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  national 
or  ethnic  origin  in  the  administration  of  its  educational  policies, 
admissions  policies,  scholarship  and  loan  programs,  and  athletic  and 
other  school-administered  programs." 


This  November  as 
usual  we  mailed  an 
appeal  for  our  deaf- 
blind  girls  and  boys  — 
our  "Children  of  the 
Silent  Night" 


The  support  of  all  our 
friends  is  greatly 
needed  to  meet  in- 
flated expenses. 


Editorial 
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In  the  Middle  of  it  All 


S 


OMETiMES  the  most  visible  employee  in  a 
school  such  as  Perkins  —  visible  to  the  general 
public,  professional  colleagues,  national  and  in- 
ternational guests  and  members  of  boards  and 
other  agencies  —  is  the  Director  or  Adminis- 
trator who  is  at  the  top  of  the  organization 
chart. 

However,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  in  most 
organizations,  the  nearer  the  top  on  the  organi- 
zation chart  one  finds  one's  position,  the  more 
likely  the  organization  will  be  able  to  continue 
running  smoothly  in  one's  absence. 

I  have  frequently  used  the  example  of  the 
boiler  operator  to  illustrate  the  importance  of 
this  person  to  the  health  and  well  being  of  the 
general  school  population.  Obviously,  if  all  of 
the  boiler  operators  were  to  fail  to  show  up  for 
work  on  a  given  winter  day,  it  would  be  far 
more  serious  than  if  the  Director  failed  to  ap- 
pear. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  child  care  worker,  the 
houseparent,  cook,  teacher  or  telephone 
operator  to  mention  only  a  few.  Every  em- 


ployee  in  an  organization  keeps  a  wheel  turning  and  some  wheels 
can  be  idle  for  only  a  short  time  without  serious  consequence. 

There  is  still  another  group  sometimes  collectively  referred  to  as 
middle  management  that  is  also  very  key  to  any  organization.  Here 
at  Perkins  we  have  a  group  of  persons  of  whom  we  are  very  proud. 
Our  pride  comes  with  the  knowledge  that,  individually  and  as  a 
group,  they  bear  the  brunt  of  the  administrative  workload  and  are 
responsible  for  the  development  of  the  framework  and  structure 
upon  which  the  fundamental  elements  of  the  program  are  built  and 
are  responsible  for  generating  the  steam  to  carry  it  out. 

In  this  issue  of  The  Lantern,  I  wish  to  recognize  these  people. 
Some  of  their  faces  are  familiar  to  those  interested  in  Perkins  be- 
cause of  their  longtime  association  with  this  school,  while  others 
are  new  to  this  particular  scene.  If  you  were  to  retrace  the  steps 
they  have  taken  to  arrive  at  this  juncture,  you  would  find  an  ac- 
cumulation of  accomplishments  that  brought  credit  to  their  former 
employers  and  will  reflect  positively  on  Perkins  and  its  future. 

Using  Perkins'  illustrious  history  as  a  springboard,  we  expect 
these  staff  persons  to  lead  our  team  into  our  sesquicentennial 
period  with  a  dedication  to  quality  programming  on  behalf  of  those 
whose  education  and  training  is,  for  whatever  period  of  time,  in  our 
hands. 


Charles  C.  Woodcock 

Director 


CHARLES  C.  WOODCOCK 
Director 


Charles  C.  Woodcock  became  the  seventh  Di- 
rector of  Perkins  on  July  1,  1977  succeeding  Ben- 
jamin F.  Smith. 

Before  coming  to  Perkins  Mr.  Woodcock  had 
served  as  Superintendent  of  the  Iowa  Braille  and 
Sight  Saving  School  for  five  years  and  previous  to 
that  was  Director  of  the  Oregon  State  School  for 
the  Blind  for  twelve  years. 

Mr.  Woodcock  received  both  his  B.A.  and  M.A. 
degrees  at  Humboldt  State  College,  Areata, 
California. 

Since  coming  to  Perkins  the  Director  has  worked  closely  with  the  staff  in 
developing  a  program  designed  to  meet  both  the  present  and  future  needs  of 
students.  This  has  resulted  in  a  number  of  changes  in  staff  responsibilities  and 
program  structure.  Probably  the  most  significant  change  has  been  the  re- 
structuring of  the  five  school  programs  into  independent  units,  each  responsible 
for  planning  total  school  programs  for  its  students  or  clients. 

He  and  his  wife,  Nana,  reside  in  the  Director's  residence  on  the  campus. 


MARGARET  McCLOSKEY 
Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Director 


Margaret  McCloskey,  Administrative  Assistant  to 
the  Director,  joined  the  Perkins  staff  in  1961  as  the 
school's  first  full  time  Personnel  Officer. 

Previous  to  coming  to  Perkins,  Ms.  McCloskey 
had  served  as  Assistant  Personnel  and  Security  Of- 
ficer at  the  Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Institution, 
Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts. 

In  1971  Ms.  McCloskey  was  appointed  Adminis- 
trative Assistant  to  the  Director,  in  which  position 
she  worked  closely  with  the  Director  on  all  school 
matters  other  than  academic.  She  is  presently  re- 
sponsible for  the  management  of  the  Director's  office  and  special  administrative 
projects;  for  coordinating  all  clerical  services,  telephone  and  duplicating  ser- 
vices; and  supervising  personnel  services.  Currently  she  is  coordinating  the 
conversion  and  implementation  of  the  new  International  Business  Telephone 
system  that  has  been  installed  at  Perkins. 

Ms.  McCloskey  resides  in  Watertown. 


KEVIN  LESSARD 

Assistant  Director  and  Coordinator  of  Instructional 

Programs 

Kevin  Lessard,  Assistant  Director  and  Coor- 
dinator of  Instructional  Programs,  joined  the  Per- 
kins staff  in  1968  as  a  mobility  teacher  and  became 
head  of  that  department  in  1971 .  He  was  appointed 
Coordinator  of  the  Work  Experience  Program  in 

1972,  Supervisor  of  the  Rehabilitation  Program  in 

1973,  became  Acting  Assistant  Director  in  1977, 
and  Assistant  Director  in  1978. 

Mr.  Lessard  works  closely  with  the  Director  on 
educational  matters  and  serves  as  Coordinator  of 
the  five  instructional  programs.  He  also  works  with 
the  Coordinator  of  Pupil  Evaluation,  Counseling  and  Family  Services  and  the 
Coordinator  of  Instructional  Support  Services  to  insure  the  efficient  utilization  of 
these  services  within  the  instructional  programs. 

He  received  his  B.S.  degree  at  Boston  State  College,  his  M.Ed,  degree  at 
Boston  College,  and  his  Certificate  of  Advanced  Graduate  Study  at  Boston 
University. 
Mr.  Lessard  resides  on  campus  with  his  wife,  Cynthia,  and  their  four  children. 


A.  CLAUDE  ELLIS 
Coordinator,  Instructional  Support  Services 


A  Claude  Ellis  is  Coordinator  of  Instructional 
Support  Services,  a  new  position  developed  during 
the  past  year. 

Mr.  Ellis  came  to  Perkins  in  1950  as  a  physical 
education  teacher.  After  a  two  year  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Army,  he  returned  to  Per- 
kins in  1953  and  shortly  thereafter  became  Head  of 
the  Physical  Education  Department.  He  later  be- 
came Assistant  Principal  and  then  Principal. 

Mr.  Ellis'  present  responsibilities  cover  a  variety 
of  support  services,  which  include  supervision  of 
the  school  library  department  and  instructional  materials  center,  licensing  and 
accreditation,  supervision  of  volunteer  services,  curriculum  development,  pupil 
transportation,  grant  development,  safety  and  security  and  civil  defense. 

Mr.  Ellis  received  his  B.S.E.  and  M.Ed.  Degrees  from  Boston  University  and  is  a 
recipient  of  the  Perkins  Diploma. 

He  resides  on  campus  with  his  wife,  Mae,  and  their  two  sons. 


SPENCER  MOORE 

Coordinator  of  Pupil  Evaluation,  Counseling  and 

Family  Services 

Spencer  Moore  is  Coordinator  of  Pupil  Evalua- 
tion, Counseling  and  Family  Services,  a  new  po- 
sition at  Perkins.  He  joined  the  Perkins  staff  in 
September,  1978. 

He  received  his  B.A.  degree  at  American  Interna- 
tional College,  his  M.Ed,  degree  at  Springfield  Col- 
lege, continued  graduate  studies  at  Georgetown 
University,  and  has  completed  doctoral  studies  at 
Boston  University. 

Before  coming  to  Perkins  Mr.  Moore  had  served 
as  Acting  Area  Director,  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Mental  Health;  Program  Coordinator  of  Evaluation  under  Chapter  766;  In- 
structor, University  of  Massachusetts;  and  Director,  Rehabilitation  Unit,  Fernald 
State  School. 

Mr.  Moore  is  responsible  for  the  coordination  and  delivery  of  the  school's 
evaluation,  counseling,  and  family  services,  represented  by  psychology  and 
guidance,  social  work,  speech  and  language  pathology,  occupational  therapy, 
physical  therapy,  audiology,  and  medicine.  He  works  closely  with  each  of  the 
instructional  programs. 
Mr.  Moore  resides  in  Marblehead^  Massachusetts. 


JULIE  SOLOMON 
Supervisor,  Junior  and  Senior  High  Program 


Julie  Solomon  joined  the  Perkins  staff  in  August, 
1978  as  Supervisor  of  the  recently  revised  Junior 
and  Senior  High  Program. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Perkins  Ms.  Solomon  had 
served  as  an  Itinerant  Teacher  for  students  with 
hearing  and  visual  impairments  in  the  Arlington, 
Massachusetts  public  schools,  and  as  a  consultant 
with  Project  ALPHA,  a  federally  funded  project  to 
improve  vocational  education  for  special  needs 
students  in  Massachusetts. 

In  her  present  position  Ms.  Solomon  supervises  a 
team  of  teachers  and  houseparents  to  provide  a  comprehensive  school  experi- 
ence for  students,  which  includes  academics,  pre-vocational  and  vocational  sub- 
jects, training  in  living  skills,  and  recreation  activities. . 

She  received  her  A.B.  degree  from  Harvard  University  and  her  M.Ed,  degree 
from  Boston  College  where  she  majored  in  the  program  for  the  multi- 
handicapped,  including  the  deaf-blind. 

Ms.  Solomon  resides  in  Natick,  Massachusetts. 


LAWRENCE  J.  MELANDER 
Supervisor,  Lower  School 


Lawrence  J.  Melander  was  appointed  to  the  Per- 
kins staff  in  1967  as  a  teacher  in  the  Lower  School. 
After  seven  years  of  teaching  in  the  intermediate 
grades  at  Perkins,  Mr.  Melander  was  appointed 
Lower  School  Supervisor  in  1974. 

Mr.  Melander  received  his  A.B.  Degree  from 
Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Maine;  his  M.Ed,  degree 
from  Boston  College,  with  a  major  in  the  education 
of  the  visually  handicapped;  and  holds  the  Perkins 
Diploma.  He  later  received  his  C.A.E.S.  degree  from 
Boston  College  in  school  administration. 
As  Supervisor  of  Lower  School,  Mr.  Melander  is  responsible  for  the  organiza- 
tion and  supervision  of  that  program,  kindergarten  through  intermediate,  includ- 
ing the  programs  in  Bradlee  and  Anagnos  Cottages.  He  also  participates  in  the 
screening,  admission  and  transfer  of  students  into  and  within  the  Lower  School 
program. 

Mr.  Melander  resides  in  Littleton,  Massachusetts  with  his  wife,  Susan,  and 
their  daughter. 


MARY  MC  DONAGH 
Supervisor,  Household  and  Child  Care 


Mary  McDonagh,  Supervisor,  Household  and 
Child  Care  joined  the  Perkins  staff  in  1968  as  Head 
Houseparent  in  Bradlee  Cottage  in  the  Lower 
School.  She  has  been  a  member  of  the  staff  since 
that  date,  except  for  one  year's  leave  of  absence  to 
work  in  Australia  with  preschool  multi- 
handicapped,  blind  and  deaf-blind  children. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Perkins  Miss  McDonagh  had 
taught  primary  grades  in  public  school  in  Ireland. 
She  was  also  a  supervisor  of  household  in  a  private 
residential  school  for  boys  in  that  country. 

She  is  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  child  care  workers  and  houseparents 
in  the  four  cottages  of  the  Lower  School  and  Oliver  Cottage.  She  also  interviews 
child  care  workers  and  Lower  School  houseparents  for  appointment  to  the  staff, 
and  organizes  and  coordinates  an  in-service  training  program  for  child  care 
workers  and  houseparents. 

Miss  McDonagh  resides  on  campus. 


MICHAEL  T.  COLLINS 
Mi  Supervisor,  Deaf-Blind  Program 

^K^^^\  Michael  T.  Collins  was  appointed  Supervisor  of 

^^HL^        m  the  Deaf-Blind  Program  during  the  summer,  1978. 

^m  =a*i  '^w  Before  coming  to  Perkins,  Mr.  Collins  was 

J       -^    /  teacher  of  deaf-blind  children  at  the  Colorado 

School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  a  state  consultant  for 

deaf-blind  children  in  Michigan,  and  a  consultant 

for  the  Midwest  Regional  Center  for  the  Deaf-Blind. 

In  his  present  position  Mr.  Collins  is  responsible 

for  the  supervision  and  coordination  of  all  staff  who 

work  with  deaf-blind  children,  including  teachers, 

assistant  teachers,  teacher  aides,  and  child  care 

workers. 

He  received  his  B.A.  degree  at  St.  John's  Seminary  in  Brighton,  Massachusetts 
and  his  M.Ed,  degree  at  Boston  College  where  he  majored  in  education  of  the 
multi-handicapped,  including  the  deaf-blind. 

Mr.  Collins  and  his  wife,  Linda,  a  former  teacher  of  the  deaf-blind,  reside  in 
Wakefield,  Massachusetts. 


CRISTINA  S.  CASTRO 
Assistant  Supervisor,  Deaf-Blind  Program 


Cristina  S.  Castro,  Assistant  Supervisor,  Deaf- 
Blind  Program,  joined  the  Perkins  staff  in  1961  as  a 
teacher  in  the  Deaf-Blind  Department.  She  later  be- 
came supervising  teacher  and  then  principal  of  that 
department. 

before  coming  to  Perkins  Mrs.  Castro  taught 
hearing  and  deaf  children  in  the  Philippines  and 
was  a  consultant  for  the  deaf  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan. 

In  her  present  position  Mrs.  Castro  shares  super- 
vision of  teachers  and  other  staff  with  the  Program 
Supervisor  and  assists  in  the  planning  of  the  educational  program  of  the  de- 
partment. 

She  received  her  B.S.E.  degree  with  a  major  in  English  from  the  University  of 
the  Philippines;  her  M.S.  degree  from  the  Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf  of  Wash- 
ington University,  St.  Louis,  in  speech  and  hearing;  and  holds  the  Perkins  Di- 
ploma. 

Mrs.  Castro  resides  with  her  husband  and  four  children  in  Bedford,  Mas- 
sachusetts. « 


CYNTHIA  ESSEX 
Supervisor,  Special  Programs 


Cynthia  Essex,  Supervisor  of  Special  Programs, 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Perkins  staff  since  1960. 
Ms.  Essex  received  her  A.B.  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island,  her  M.Ed,  degree  from  Bos- 
ton College  with  a  major  in  the  education  of  the 
visually  handicapped,  and  is  a  recipient  of  the  Per- 
kins Diploma. 

Since  coming  to  Perkins  Ms.  Essex  has  been  a 

teacher  of  elementary  grades,  served  as  Lower 

School   Mathematics  Coordinator,  and  Lower 

School  Supervisor.  In  1973  she  became  Supervisor 

of  the  Fisher  Program,  a  special  cottage-based  program  for  older  multi-impaired 

students. 

She  is  presently  responsible  for  three  educational  pre-vocational  programs  for 
visually/multi-impaired  adolescent  level  students.  The  three  programs  are  asso- 
ciated with  Fisher,  Brooks,  May,  and  Bennett  cottages  where  strong  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  development  of  socialization  and  personal  management  skills. 
Ms.  Essex  resides  on  campus. 


MARTIN  KENNEDY 
Supervisor,  Rehabilitation  Program 

Martin  Kennedy,  Supervisor,  Rehabilitation  Pro- 
gram, joined  the  Perkins  staff  in  1976  as  head 
teacher  in  the  Tompkins  Cottage  program  for 
young  visually  impaired  rehabilitation  clients.  The 
next  year  his  responsibilities  expanded  to  include 
the  Community  Residence  Training  Program.  In 
July,  1978  he  was  appointed  to  his  present  position. 

Mr.  Kennedy  received  his  B.A.  and  M.Ed,  degrees 
at  Boston  College  in  elementary  education  and 
special  education  for  the  deaf-blind  and  multi- 
handicapped. 

In  his  present  job,  Mr.  Kennedy  is  responsible  for  programming  rehabilitation 
clients  enrolled  at  Perkins  for  training  in  special  skills  and  subjects.  He  is  also 
responsible  for  the  Perkins  Work  Experience  Program,  including  the  setting  up 
of  placements  and  fiscal  responsibilities. 

He  and  his  wife,  Ellen  Lang,  a  former  consultant  with  the  New  England  Re- 
gional Center  for  the  Deaf-Blind,  reside  on  campus. 
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DONALD  F.  BAUMGARTNER 
Bursar 


Donald  F.  Baumgartner  became  Bursar  at 
Perkins  in  1968. 

Prior  to  his  appointment,  Mr.  Baumgartner  had 
an  extensive  career  in  business  management  po- 
sitions, both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  as  a  naval 
officer.  He  was  for  several  years  fiscal  officer  of  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 

Mr.  Baumgartner  received  his  B.A.  degree  from 

St.  Olaf  College,  Northfield,  Minnesota,  and  his 

M.B.A.  degree  from  Harvard  University  Graduate 

School  of  Business  Administration. 

As  Bursar,  Mr.  Baumgartner  is  responsible  for  management  of  the  business 

and  fiscal  affairs  of  the  school.  He  is  assisted  in  these  responsibilities  by  Claude 

E.  Maclntyre,  head  of  the  physical  plant  organization,  and  by  Forace  L.  Booker, 

head  of  the  financial  accounting  organization. 

Mr.  Baumgartner  is  active  in  associations  of  college  and  university  business 
officers,  and  is  chairman  of  the  Boston  Group  of  the  National  Association  of 
Educational  Buyers. 
He  resides  on  campus  with  his  family. 


FORACE  L.  BOOKER 
Accountant 


Forace  L.  Booker  joined  the  Perkins  staff  in  1965 
as  Accountant  and  Head  of  the  Bookkeeping  Of- 
fice. 

Before  coming  to  Perkins  Mr.  Booker  had  been 
treasurer  of  a  wholesale  business  company  for  20 
years  and  for  five  years  served  in  the  Financial 
Branch  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

In  his  present  position,  Mr.  Booker  is  responsible 
for  keeping  the  accounts  of  Perkins,  the  Howe 
Press,  and  the  New  England  Regional  Center  for 
the  Deaf-Blind.  He  is  also  responsible  for  preparing 
all  of  the  final  closing  entries  in  the  records  of  gifts  and  investments  for  the 
Auditors'  Statements  which  appear  in  the  Perkins  Annual  Report. 

Mr.  Booker  holds  an  Associate  Degree  in  Accounting  from  Bentley  College.  He 
and  his  wife,  Dorette,  reside  in  Wellesley,  Massachusetts.  They  have  two 
daughters.  , 
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CLAUDE  E.  MAC  INTYRE 
Superintendent,  Maintenance  and  Utility  Services 


Claude  E.  Maclntyre,  Superintendent  of  Mainte- 
nance and  Utility  Services,  is  a  veteran  member  of 
the  Perkins  staff,  having  completed  his  25th  year 
here  in  August,  1978. 

Before  coming  to  Perkins,  Mr.  Maclntyre  served 
as  an  assistant  engineer  to  the  building  superin- 
tendent of  a  large  Boston  realty  corporation,  re- 
sponsible for  a  number  of  office  buildings. 

In  his  present  position,  Mr.  Maclntyre  supervises 
a  staff  whose  job  it  is  to  provide  the  heating  and 
electrical  needs  of  the  school;  to  maintain  the 
grounds;  maintain  and  repair  buildings;  keep  roads,  paths,  and  parking  lots 
open  in  all  kinds  of  weather;  and  to  provide  campus  security. 

Mr.  Maclntyre  is  seen  daily  visiting  all  parts  of  the  campus,  making  certain  that 
the  many  and  varied  activities  of  his  department  are  functioning  properly. 
He  and  his  wife,  Patricia,  reside  on  campus.  They  have  two  daughters. 


JOSEPH  JOY 

Supervisor,  Dietary,  Laundry,  and 

Housei<eeping  Services 

Joseph  Joy  joined  the  Perkins  staff  in  August, 
1977  as  a  representative  for  the  Seller  Corporation, 
a  food  service  management  company. 

Before  coming  to  Perkins  Mr.  Joy  had  served  as 
Assistant  Food  Service  Manager  at  Mt.  Holyoke  Col- 
lege and  in  the  same  type  of  position  at  Deerfield 
Academy. 

As  Supervisor  of  dietary,  laundry  and  housekeep- 
ing services  at  Perkins,  Mr.  Joy  is  responsible  for  the 
procuring  and  distributing  of  food  and  other 
household  materials  to  the  Perkins  cottages.  In  ad- 
dition, his  department  provides  in-service  training  in  food  handling  and  house- 
hold maintenance  to  the  Perkins  cooks  and  other  household  personnel.  His 
department  is  also  in  charge  of  the  school  laundry.  In  the  Northeast  Cottage  Mr. 
Joy  has  developed  a  cafeteria-type  of  food  serving  to  train  students  in  utilizing 
cafeteria-style  service. 

He  resides  with  his  wife,  Lorraine,  in  Billerica,  Massachusetts. 
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GISELA  TITMAN 
Librarian 


Gisela  Titman  is  Librarian  for  the  four  Perkins 
Libraries:  the  Regional  Library  for  the  Blind  and 
Physically  Handicapped,  the  S.P.  Hayes  Research 
Library,  the  Staff  Library,  and  the  Perkins  School 
Department  Libraries.  Mrs.  Titman  was  appointed 
to  her  position  in  1970. 

Before  coming  to  Perkins  she  was  Librarian  in 
the  Urban  Studies  and  in  the  Human  Engineering 
Studies  programs. 

As  head  of  the  four  libraries  at  Perkins,  Mrs.  Tit- 
man assists  both  school  and  research  librarians  in 
screening  titles  for  their  collections,  and  prepares  the  budget  for  each  library. 
Her  greatest  responsibility,  however,  is  managing  the  Regional  Library  for  the 
Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped  which  occupies  two-thirds  of  her  time. 

She  received  her  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  at  the  University  of  Washington  and 
her  M.L.S.  degree  at  Drexel  University,  Philadelphia. 
She  and  her  husband,  Richard,  reside  in  Newton,  Massachusetts. 


WILLIAM  T.  HEISLER 

Coordinator,  Teacher  Training,  Publications,  and 

Public  Relations 

William  T.  Heisler,  Coordinator  of  Teacher  Train- 
ing, Publications,  and  Public  Relations  Services 
was  appointed  to  the  Perkins  staff  in  1953  as  Di- 
rector of  Teacher  Training. 

Before  coming  here,  Mr.  Heisler  taught  at  the 
Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia;  at 
Pennsylvania  Military  College;  and  was  Principal  of 
the  Virginia  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

He  received  his  B.S.  and  M.S.  degrees  at  Penn- 
sylvania State  University. 

As  Coordinator  of  Teacher  Training,  Mr.  Heisler 
serves  as  liaison  person  between  Boston  College  and  Perkins  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  Boston  College-Perkins  Teacher  Training  Program,  and  as  a  part- 
time  instructor  in  that  program.  As  Coordinator  of  Public  Relations  and  Publica- 
tions, he  is  responsible  for  coordinating  all  Perkins  public  relations  activities  and 
for  editing  principal  publications. 

Mr.  Heisler  and  his  wife,  Ruth,  reside  on  campus. 
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JOHN  SINCLAIR 
Coordinator,  New  England  Regional  Center 
Services  to  Deaf-Blind  Children 


for 


John  Sinclair  was  appointed  Coordinator  of  the 
New  England  Regional  Center  for  Services  to 
Deaf-Blind  Children  in  1972. 

Before  coming  to  Perkins  Mr.  Sinclair  spent  elev- 
en years  as  a  university  administrator  at  Boston 
University  which  led  to  his  becoming  Assistant  Vice 
President  for  Business  Affairs  at  the  University. 

He  received  both  his  B.S.  and  M.Ed,  degrees  at 
Boston  University. 

As  Coordinator  of  the  federally  funded  New  Eng- 
land Regional  Center,  Mr.  Sinclair  and  his  staff  are 
responsible  for  insuring  that  comprehensive  services  are  delivered  to  deaf-blind 
children  and  their  families  throughout  the  New  England  states.  This  involves 
coordinating  the  development  and  maximum  utilization  of  all  available  profes- 
sional and  fiscal  resources  at  local,  state,  regional,  and  national  levels  to  ac- 
complish that  goal. 

Mr.  Sinclair  resides  in  nearby  Belmont  with  his  wife,  Leta,  and  their  three 
children. 


HARRY  J.  FRIEDMAN 
Manager,  Howe  Press 


Harry  J.  Friedman  was  appointed  Manager  of  the 
Howe  Press  in  1961,  one  month  before  the  retire- 
ment of  David  Abraham,  Chief  Engineer  and  inven- 
tor of  the  Perkins  Brailler. 

Mr.  Friedman  came  to  his  present  position  with  a 
broad  experience  in  manufacturing  and  manage- 
ment in  the  metal  trades  and  in  electronic  assembly 
work.  He  was  Assistant  Production  Manager  at 
Raytheon  Corporation,  Waltham,  Massachusetts. 

Under  Mr.  Friedman  the  Howe  Press  has  devel- 
oped 39  new  products  for  the  blind,  including  vari- 
ous writing  and  measuring  devices,  new  types  of  maps,  and  other  embossed 
materials.  The  largest  manufacturing  effort  has  been  in  the  production  of  over 
116,000  Perkins  Braillers.  A  new  electric  brailler  has  recently  gone  into  produc- 
tion. 

He  and  his  wife,  Clara,  who  is  a  special  education  teacher,  live  in  Newton, 
Massachusetts.  They  have  three  children  and  two  grandchildren. 
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Structuring  Education 

and  Rehabilitation  Services 


KEVIN  LESSARD 

Assistant  Director  and  Coordinator  of  Instructional  Programs 


The  primary  focus  on  reorganization  at  Perkins  during  the  school 
year  1977-78  dealt  with  the  structure  and  design  of  education  and 
rehabilitation  services. 

During  previous  years,  there  were  two  major  departments  in  the 
school:  the  Department  for  the  Blind,  which  included  Upper 
School,  Lower  School,  Rehabilitation  Program,  and  Special  Pro- 
grams; and  the  Department  for  Deaf-Blind  Children.  Other  de- 
partments representing  specific  subject  areas  and  services  in- 
cluded: Business  Education,  Home  and  Personal  Management,  In- 
dustrial Education,  Mobility,  Music,  Physical  Education,  and 
Psychology  and  Guidance. 

With  reorganization,  there  are  now  three  major  areas  responsi- 
ble for  the  efficient  delivery  of  education  and  rehabilitation  ser- 
vices for  students  and  cliertts.  These  include  Instructional  Pro- 
grams; Pupil  Evaluation,  Counseling  and  Family  Services;  and 
Instructional  Support  Services,  each  being  under  a  coordinator. 

The  Instructional  Programs  area  includes  the  Deaf-Blind  Pro- 
gram; Junior  and  Senior  High  Program;  Lower  School  Program; 
Rehabilitation  Program;  and  Special  Programs.  Each  is  headed  by 
a  supervisor  whose  responsibility  it  is  to  insure  the  delivery  of 
services  within  the  programs,  develop  individual  education  or  re- 
habilitation plans  for  students  and  clients,  and  to  supervise  staff 
performance  within  the  program. 

Most  of  the  professional  staff  work  within  specifically  assigned 
programs  to  the  extent  that  it  is  practical. 

The  major  goal  of  this  approach  is  to  develop  and  introduce  an 
inter-disciplinary  team  within  each  program  that  will  provide  effec- 
tive service  to  the  students  and  clients. 

The  Pupil  Evaluation,  Counseling  and  Family  Services  area  in- 
cludes the  delivery  of  such  services  as  psychology  and  guidance, 
social  work,  parent  counseling,  speech  therapy,  occupational 
therapy,  and  medical  services.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  area 
coordinator  to  assure  that  quality  professional  services  are 
provided  to  each  education  or  rehabilitation  program. 

The  Instructional  Support  Services  area  includes  licensing  and 
accreditation,  pupil  transportation,  grant  writing,  recreation  and 
volunteers  services,  instructional  materials,  and  library  services. 

As  Perkins  becomes  a  more  multi-service  oriented  facility,  it  is 
critical  that  services  for  a  wide  range  of  students  and  clients  be 
structured  and  staffed  to  make  possible  a  multidisciplinary  ap- 
proach within  each  of  its  programs. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


On  completion  of  the 
50,000th  Brailler,  David 
Abraham  (left)  its  inventor, 
looks  on  as  Harry  Friedman, 
Director  of  the  Howe  Press, 
and  Dr.  Edward 
Waterhouse,  Director  of 
Perkins  at  the  time  examine 
the  Brailler.  The  Howe  Press 
recently  completed 
production  of  the  116,000th 
Brailler. 


.^^^  David  Abraham 

JL^AViD  Abraham,  former  Chief  Engineer  at  the  Howe  Press,  and 
inventor  of  the  Perkins  Brailler,  passed  away  at  his  home  in  Pinellas  Park, 
Florida  on  May  22,  1978. 

Mr.  Abraham  was  bom  in  England  in  1896.  While  in  that  country  he 
worked  in  his  father's  business,  a  woodworking  industry  where  he  in- 
vented a  number  of  excellent  machines  for  use  in  the  business. 

In  1930  he  came  to  this  country  where  he  went  to  work  as  a  pattern 
designer  in  a  local  industry.  However,  because  of  the  depression  he  was 
laid  off.  He  later  applied  for  a  position  at  Perkins  and  was  employed  as  a 
teacher  of  woodworking.  Dr.  Farrell,  Perkins'  Director  at  that  time,  heard 
of  Mr.  Abraham's  abilities  in  machine  design  and  asked  him  if  he  could 
design  a  new  braille  writer  that  would  be  superior  to  the  somewhat  cumber- 
some writers  then  in  existence.  Mr.  Abraham  accepted  this  assignment  and 
after  a  few  years  of  careful  planning  and  experimenting,  he  produced  a 
prototype  in  1938  of  the  present  day  Perkins  Brailler. 

Because  of  World  War  II,  work  on  the  new  Brailler  had  to  be  suspended. 
However,  in  1951  when  production  of  the  Brailler  commenced,  orders 
began  to  pour  in  from  both  this  country  and  abroad  for  the  revolutionary 
new  machine.  In  fact,  it  became  necessary  to  construct  a  larger  building  to 
accommodate  Brailler  production,  which  building  the  Perkins  Trustees 
later  named  "The  David  Abraham  Machine  Shop". 

In  April,  1977,  sixteen  years  after  his  retirement,  David  Abraham  re- 
ceived a  special  plaque  from  the  Perkins  Trustees  commemorating  the 
production  of  the  100,000  Brailler.  The  inscription  on  the  plaque  reads: 
"His  standard  of  excellence  and  perfection  gave  the  blind  a  braille  machine 
that  has  been  acclaimed  the  Standard  of  the  World". 

David  Abraham  was  a  quiet  and  reserved  man,  one  who  relatively  few 
people  knew.  However,  his  name  is  known  by  blind  people,  and  others 
working  with  the  blind,  throughout  the  world. 

An  announcement  of  the  death  of  David  Abraham  was  made  in  The 
Lantern,  June,  1978. 
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Perkins  remembers  Paul  Bauguss  for  many  things  but 
perhaps  the  most  vivid  memory  is  his  conducting,  and 
particularly ,  conducting  the  Perkins  Chorus  in  the 
Christmas  concerts. 


Paul  L.  Bauguss 


p 

1  AUL  L.  Bauguss,  former  Head  of  the  Perkins  Music  Department, 
passed  away  at  his  home  in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts  June  19,  1978  after  a 
lingering  illness. 

Mr.  Bauguss  was  bom  in  Houston,  Texas  in  1906.  After  completing  his 
schooling  there  he  attended  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
where  he  received  both  his  B.M.  and  M.M.  degrees. 

Mr.  Bauguss'  career  at  Perkins  began  in  1935  when  he  joined  the  staff  as 
part-time  teacher  of  violin.  He  later  became  a  full-time  instructor  and  in 
1946  was  appointed  Director  of  Music.  His  teaching  responsibilities  in- 
cluded conducting  both  the  Upper  School  Chorus  and  Glee  Club  and  teach- 
ing orchestral  instruments.  Through  his  teaching  Mr.  Bauguss  was  able  to 
instill  a  love  and  respect  for  great  music  in  his  students.  He  also  expected, 
and  received  from  them,  a  high  quality  of  musical  performance  as  attested 
by  the  Perkins  Christmas  concerts  and  other  musical  presentations  at  the 
school.  In  addition  to  his  teaching  at  Perkins,  Mr.  Bauguss  was  also  con- 
ductor of  the  Arlington  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and  on  several  occasions 
conducted  joint  concerts  involving  the  Perkins  chorus  and  the  orchestra. 

In  the  extra  curricular  program,  Mr.  Bauguss  organized  and  was  sponsor 
of  the  Perkins  Amateur  Radio  Club.  Through  this  activity  students  were 
able  to  earn  their  short-wave  broadcast  licenses  and  many  continued  as 
short-wave  operators  after  leaving  school. 

Upon  his  retirement  in  1974,  Mr.  Bauguss  was  presented  with  a  Citation 
by  the  Trustees  and  staff  of  Perkins  for  his  outstanding  leadership  in  the 
Music  Department  and  for  his  positive  influence  upon  the  students  with 
whom  he  worked. 

A  special  memorial  program  was  held  in  Dwight  Hall  at  Perkins  on  the 
evening  of  October  26  at  which  Mr.  Bauguss'  many  friends,  fellow  staff 
members,  and  alumni  paid  a  fitting  tribute  to  his  memory. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Anne;  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Cheryl  Murray;  and 
his  stepson,  James  Ri.  Hall. 
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On  and  Off  the  Campus 


Spring  Concert  —  For  its  Spring  Concert  this  year,  the  Music  De- 
partment presented  scenes  from  the  Broadway  musical  "Carousel", 
with  dramatic  interludes  of  original  dialogue  by  Anthony  Ackerman. 
Major  roles  were  sung  by  Cindy  Hess,  Richard  Raschi,  Karen 
Cavanaugh,  Dawn  Hamilton,  Michael  Sturgeon,  and  an  alumnus, 
Mrs.  Betty  Gayzagian.  The  instrumental  ensemble  for  the  production 
included  Maria-Pia  Antonelli  and  Judith  Bevans,  piano;  Carrol 
Hassman,  organ;  and  two  alumni  presently  attending  the  New  En- 
gland Conservatory  of  Music  —  Philip  Caccavaro,  percussion;  and 
John  Conti,  bass.  Rick  Lannquist  assisted  with  lighting  and  scenery 
and  many  staff  helped  in  numerous  ways  to  get  the  show  under  way. 
The  entire  production  was  directed  by  Daniel  Mazeika,  Head  of  the 
Music  Department. 

Circus  Time  Again  —  Forty-six  Perkins  students  attended  the  Aleppo 
Shrine  Circus  held  in  Wilmington,  Massachusetts  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, May  6.  Over  70  volunteers  from  the  Patriot  and  Thomas  Sherwin 
Chapters  of  the  Telephone  Pioneers  acted  as  their  guides.  Norm 
Durkee,  a  radio  announcer  from  Station  WESX,  described  the  acts 
from  his  ringside  booth  via  earphones  worn  by  the  students. 
Everyone  had  a  grand  time. 

Students  Enjoy  Pony  Rides  —  On  May  11,  the  younger  students  at 
Perkins  were  treated  to  an  afternoon  of  pony  rides  on  campus  by  20 
members  of  the  Norfolk  Leaps  and  Bounds  4H  Horse  Club  and  their 
advisors.  Two  horses  and  two  ponies  provided  the  rides.  When  the 
guests  were  not  working  they  were  touring  the  school  with  John  Goss, 
Coordinator  of  Volunteer  Services,  and  enjoying  the  students'  store. 
This  has  been  an  annual  event  for  several  years. 

Piano  Recital  —  On  June  6  a  piano  recital  was  presented  by  the 
Music  Department  featuring  students  from  the  Junior  and  Senior 
High  Program,  Special  Programs,  and  Rehabilitation  Programs.  There 
were  17  piano  selections  and  two  organ  pieces;  the  last  two  piano 
pieces  featured  harp  and  percussion.  The  students  represented  the 
work  of  Maria-Pia  Antonelli,  Carrol  Hassman,  and  Adele  Trytko. 
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Yachting  on  the  Charles  —  Forty-seven  students  accompanied  by  17 
staff  members  and  volunteers  enjoyed  a  cruise  down  the  Charles 
River  in  June,  1978  as  guests  of  the  Newton  Yacht  Club.  Fleet 
captain  Jerry  Percy  of  Newton  assigned  the  students  to  the  boats  in 
groups  of  from  three  to  six  persons.  The  boat  trip,  which  lasted  about 
two  hours,  carried  the  students  to  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  bridge 
in  Boston  and  back  to  Newton.  Guides  aboard  each  boat  kept  telling 
the  students  about  the  boats  and  things  of  interest  on  shore. 

After  returning  the  group  was  treated  to  refreshments  at  the 
clubhouse. 

Special  guests  on  th-is  trip  were  Perkins  Director,  Charles  C. 
Woodcock  and  his  wife.  Nana. 

SCOUTING  EVENTS 

Scouts  Visit  Boston  Harbor  Island  —  The  Perkins  Explorer  Scouts 
started  the  new  school  year  with  a  camping  trip  to  Bumpkin  Island  in 
Boston  Harbor  on  the  weekend  of  September  16.  The  island,  which 
is  only  34  acres  in  extent  afforded  the  group  an  opportunity  to 
explore  and  study  the  ecology  of  the  area.  The  scouts  hiked  numer- 
ous trails,  enjoyed  a  good  supper  at  the  campsite,  and  a  camp  fire  on 
the  beach.  They  returned  on  Sunday  morning  with  Timmy  Leary  at 
the  helm  of  the  M.D.C.  Police  boat.  Scouts  Karen  Cavanaugh,  Susan 
Guild,  Sharlene  Morris,  Timmy  Leary,  Joe  Kreger,  Robert  Neville, 
Richard  Raschi,  Lenny  Ravenalle  and  advisors:  Mr.  Barkus,  Ms. 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Stuckey  were  present  on  the  trip. 

A  Week  at  Boy  Scout  Camp  —  Nine  members  of  the  Perkins  Boy 
Scout  Troop,  along  with  Mr.  Stuckey  and  Mr.  Greco,  Scout  leaders, 
attended  one  week  at  Camp  Sachem  in  Antrim,  New  Hampshire  this 
past  summer.  The  highlight  of  this  year's  camping  program  was  the 
overnight  wilderness  survival  hike  and  camp-out  which  was  part  of 
the  Survival  Merit  Badge  requirements.  The  group  also  took  part  in 
the  activities  for  the  50th  anniversary  of  Camp  Sachem.  Mike  Greco 
entertained  the  scouts  at  the  closing  camp  fire.  Scouts  attending 
included  Mike  Greco,  Michael  Latour,  Charles  St.  Dennis,  Mike  Ab- 
bott, Eric  Tees,  Howard  Peltier,  John  Gallagher,  John  Baker,  and 
Gerard  Cyr. 

Scout  Troop  Receives  Special  Gift  —  Francisco  Miron,  a  former 
Scout  who  had  attended  Perkins  from  1967-74,  visited  the  school 
during  his  vacation  in  September,  1978.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Perkins 
Scout  troop  Francisco  presented  the  troop  with  six  Kelty  frame 
back-packs  in  thanks  for  what  scouting  did  for  him  while  he  was  a 
student  at  Perkins. 

Francisco  is  presently  employed  as  a  switchboard  operator  and 
receptionist  at  the  International  Bank  in  Guatemala  City.  He  is  still 
very  active  in  scouting  in  his  own  country  and  served  as  President  of 
the  blind  scouts  in  Guatemala  a  few  years  ago. 

The  gift  of  the  six  packs  was  deeply  appreciated  by  members  of  the 
troop  and  by  the  school. 
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COMING  EVENTS  AT  PERKINS 

December-February 

December 

Wrestling — Perkins  vs.  Lincoln  Academy — 3:00  p.m. 
Industrial  Arts  Christmas  Sale 

Wrestling — Perkins  vs.  Worcester  Academy — 3:00  p.m. 
Trustees  Meeting 
Wrestling — Perkins  at  Dedham 
Staff  Tea— Staff  Lounge— 4:00-5:00  p.m. 
First  Christmas  Concert — Dwight  Hall — 8:00  p.m. 
Student  Council  Meeting — 4:15  p.m. 
Second  Christmas  Concert — Dwight  Hall^3:30  p.m. 
Lower  School  Christmas  Parties — 6:00-8:30  p.m. 
Upper  School  Christmas  Parties — 7:30  p.m. 
Final  Christmas  Concert— Dwight  Hall — 8:00  p.m. 
Final  Assembly — Dwight  Hall — 9:00  a.m. 
Christmas  Recess 

Library  Open — 9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon 
and 

1:00  p.m.  to    4:00  p.m. 
CHRISTMAS  DAY 

Library  Open — 9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon 
and 

1:00  p.m.  to    4:00  p.m. 

January 

NEW  YEAR'S  DAY— Pupils  Return 
Classes  Resume — Offices  and  Library  Reopen 
Wrestling — Perkins  at  Brookline — 3:00  p.m. 
Wrestling — Perkins  vs.  Milton  Academy — 3:00  p.m. 
STAFF  MEETING— North  Building  Auditorium— 

1:10  p.m. 
Wrestling— Perkins  vs.  Oak  Hill— 2:00  p.m. 
Student  Council  Meeting — 4:15  p.m. 
Four-Way  Wrestling  Meet  at  Overbrook 
MARTIN  LUTHER  KING  DAY— Offices  &  Library  Closed 
Wrestling — Perkins  at  Tabor  Academy — 3:00  p.m. 
Wrestling — Perkins  vs.  Needham — 3:00  p.m. 
Mid-Year  Exams 

Mid-Year  Exams 

Executive  Committee  Meeting — 2:00  p.m. 

EAAB  Wrestling  Tournament  at  Overbrook 


Wrestling — Perkins  vs.  Middlesex — 3:00  p.m. 
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February 

3 

Sat. 

Wrestling — Perkins  Invitational  Wrestling — 9:00  a.m. 

5 

Mon. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  WEEK 

6 

Tues. 

Volunteers  Workshop — North  Building  Auditorium — 
7:30  p.m. 

9 

Fri. 

Lower  School  Gymnastics — Wrestling  Competition — 
1:00  p.m. 

12 

Mon. 

Blaisdell  Day 

16 

Fri. 

WINTER  RECESS 
Students  Leave  at  Noon 

19 

Mon. 

WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY  HOLIDAY— Library 
Closed 

20 

Tues. 

Library  Open — 9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon 

th 

ru 

and 

23 

Fri. 

1:00  p.m.  to    4:00  p.m. 

22 

Thurs. 

Executive  Committee  Meeting — 2:00  p.m. 

25 

Sun. 

Pupils  Return 

26 

Mon. 

CLASSES  RESUME 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School  for 
THE  Blind,  a  corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of 
dollars  ($  ),  the  same  to  be  applied  to  the  general  uses 

and  purposes  of  said  corporation  under  ,the  direction  of  its  Board  of 
Trustees;  and  I  do  hereby  direct  that  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for 
the  time  being  of  said  corporation  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to 
my  executors  for  the  same. 


The  address  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  corporation  is  as  follows: 
JOHN  W.  BRYANT 
175  federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110 
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